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Mt dear Barton, 

My constant companion whilst I penned the 
contents of this volume, there is no one to whom I 
could inscribe it more naturally than to yourself. 
I hope, however, you will, regard the dedication as 
something more than an offering of friendship. It 
is, first of all, that ; but I wish it to testify, likewise, 
to the admiration I entertain for the sincerity which 
makes it impossible for you to conceal your sympathy 
with the right, your abhorence of the mean. 

Believe me. 

My dear Barton, 

Yours very sincerely, 
G. B. Malleson. 

Major Barton, 18th Hussars. 

Mtsobb: August 15, 1874. 
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The difficulty I experienced in 1872 in obtaining in 
a concise form, from any English work, information 
regarding the political history of Genoa, and the 
men who had moulded her destiny, induced me to 
devote a considerable portion of my leisure, after my 
return to India, to a study of the subject. With this 
object in view, before I left Europe, I provided myself 
with the authorities likely to assist me in my 
research. 

Such is the origin of these ' studies,' as I may 
perhaps not unfitly call them. It occurred to me 
that striking pictures of events fraught with interest, 
and fertile in results to the Eepublic, combined with 
a sketch of the four great families whose members 
most influenced her fortunes, would convey to the 
public mind a more vivid picture of the salient points 
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in her history than could be derived from the perusal 
of a more methodical narrative. 

Thus, whilst the story of the conspiracy of 
Gianluigi de' Fieschi shows clearly that not even the 
oligarchical constitution of 1528, watched over by an 
Andrea Doria, could secure the Eepublic against the 
ambition of discontented nobles — and that of Giulio 
Cesare Vachero, that she was not more safe against 
democratic discontent— the sketches of the careers 
of the Doria, the Spinola, and the Grimaldi bring 
into brighter contrast the actions of the men under 
whom she gained her greatest victories and achieved 
her most splendid successes. 

But there would have been a void in the design I 
had marked out, had I omitted all mention of the 
great Corsican who for so long bade defiance to the 
arms of the Republic, which during so many years 
tyrannised over the island of his birth. I selected 
the first great rising of Corsica rather than the sub- 
sequent successful revolt, mainly because of the halo 
shed around it by the genius and patriotism of 
Sampiero, a man who, though stained by one great 
crime, offers a very striking example of the truth of 
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the axiom, that * difficulties are only obstacles to be 
overcome/ 

Nor would my purpose have been completely 
accomplished had I omitted all reference to the lite- 
rary condition of the proud city, at a period of appa- 
rently settled prosperity. And, if it be objected that 
the story of Jacopo Bonfadio scarcely represents an 
era of literary appreciation, I can reply that it but 
too truly and too justly reflects the fatal result to 
which the authoritative repression of free thought 
and free speech must inevitably tend. If the refined 
and learned Bonfadio was doomed to death because 
his writings, now recognised as models of style, 
were so true that they aroused the fears of those 
members of the oligarchical portion of the community 
whose consciences were not entirely at ease, and who 
dreaded stiU further revelations, it was not to be 
expected that any other man, honest and con- 
scientious, how great soever his talents, would rush 
upon the same fate by treading advisedly the same 
path. 

I do not claim for this work any greater merit 
than that of being an accurate compilation from the 
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best authorities. Thus, for the conspiracy of Fiesco, 
I have consulted the annals of Bonfadio, the story of 
Agostino Mascardi, the history of M. Vincens, and 
the Compendio of Carbone. In many parts T have 
translated textually from one or other of these 
writers. For the story of Jacopo Bonfadio, I have 
had the authority of the excellent work of Count 
Mazzuchelli and the writers to whom he refers. 

For the rest, I may say generally that I have 
consulted and translated freely from the works of 
Casoni, Bonfadio, Sismondi, Vincens, and Carbone, 
and the Nouvelle Biographie OenSrale. 

Writing in India, dependent entirely upon my 
own library, and some extracts which I made when in 
Genoa, I have been unable to carry my researches 
farther. But if, as I am fully conscious, I have fallen 
short in many particulars, at least I have advanced 
nothing which cannot be verified. 

G. B. M. 

Mtsoee: August 16, 1874. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CONSPIEAOY OP PIESOO. 

In the year 1528 Andrea Doria transferred the 
suzerainty of Genoa from Fran9ois I. of France to 
Charles V. of Spain. Promptly presenting himself 
with his fleet before Genoa, he entered the city, and 
thus addressed the assembled citizens : ^ At last the 
liberty so much desired is restored. But what advan- 
tage will it be to you unless you try to preserve 
it? I, indeed, have left no stone unturned to obtain 
it for you ; and since, following the example of my 
ancestors, I have devoted myself to the naval service, 
I have chosen friends and enemies alike for the 
service of the Republic, having her interests in view 
more than my own. My only wish has been to save 
her from oppression. Thus, first I tolerated the 
faction of the Pregosi, not becaxise I liked them, but 
> B 
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because I knew that in the terribly corrupted state 
of affairs, the wrongs of the country were rather to 
be wept over than cured. But since I attained to 
the command of the fleet you know well if I have 
not inflicted damage on all yoiiu: enemies. You know 
well how I treated the Adorni, the cause of so many 
misfortunes, and how I favoured Prance in order to 
expel them. You know how I have purged your 
seas of pirates. Alid you liave just seen how, the 
French yoke having become insupportable, I have, 
at my own danger and risk, changed the suzerainty, 
to be able to devote myself entirely to your safety. 
I should not, indeed, have come to this resolution 
if the king, as a reward for my victory in Sicily, 
had not refused to restore to us Savona. Now that 
the city is delivered from the French, we see the 
happy beginning of a work which must be completed. 
To. arms then ; let the love of country be your tutelary 
god ; let us expel the enemy from the Castelletto ; 
let us dismantle the hated forts of Savona. How 
can France, engaged in distant wars, hinder us? 
Our greatest enemies are our own divisions. Let us 
then, first of all, apply our minds seriously to cure 
these festering wounds, that we may be able to 
enjoy the fruits of our victories. You have already 
appointed a minister for that purpose ; yet why is 
there delay in taking measures to carry it out? I 
am here, ready for aU your needs; and as I have ever 
devoted my life and my means to the country, so 
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HOW will I persevere in sierving it with as much, or 
«ven greater, zeal.' 

These words, spoken on September 12 by the 
first citizen of his country, had a marked and 
striking effect. The disunion, theretofore prevailing 
in Genoa, disappeared. Subscriptions were raised 
on the spot. Four captains of the people were 
elected for the defence of the city, and the operations 
against the Castelletto and Savona were confided to 
Count Pilippino Doria. The enthusiasm was at its 
height, and the opportunity to profit by it offered. 

Yet the circumstances were grave. The governor 
of the Castelletto for the King of Prance, Teodoro 
Triulzio, had sent pressing messages to the French 
Commander, the Comte de Saint-Paul, who had just 
sacked Pavia ; Saint-Paul had obeyed his summons, 
had marched for Genoa, and had sent a herald to 
summon the city. But the inspiration of Andrea 
Doria was not evanescent. By a stratagem the 
forces of the Genoese were made to appear ten times 
their real number. The herald was then dismissed, 
and Saint-Paul, intimidated by his report, retreated. 
The citizens, greatly encouraged at this, raised bat- 
teries against the Castelletto, and terrified Triulzio 
into retreat. Then came Savona. Against this close 
neighbour and commercial rival of Genoa Andrea 
Doria himself led the Genoese fleet, and in a few 
days he and Sinibaldo Fiesco, commander of the 
army, entered Savona in triumph. Great discussion 

B 2 
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succeeded as to the treatment this town should 
receive. Some were for according pardon; others for 
treating her as a conquered foe. The former counsels, 
urged by Agostino Pallavicino, prevailed — ^perhaps, 
indeed, because they were accompanied by conditions 
more certain to effect the desired end. Savona, 
indeed, was spared ; but the walls of the city and 
all the fortifications were rased, and in the harbour 
were sunk ships full of stones. Savona received a 
blow fipom which up to the present day she has not 
recovered. 

The towns of Novi, Ovada, and Gavi followed the 
example of submission to the victorious Republic, 
and the work of conquest was thus completed. But 
on that followed the more serious question of internal 
rehabilitation. The first step was to proclaim perfect 
equality amongst all citizens, classing them under 
twenty-eight families called Alberghi, describing 
each by some name illustrious above the others for 
its merits, its importance, and its wealth. Then, on 
October 11, the Code of new laws was published. 
These were to the following effect: — 1. That a list 
of nobles should be made, entitled the Nobles of the 
Golden Book ; that to these should be committed the- 
Government of the Eepublic; and that to them 
others might be added, the power of nominating 
them being vested in the Senate. 

2. That the Greater Council should be composed 
of four hundred nobles, three hundred of them to be 
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elected by lot, and these three hundred to elect a 
fourth hundred. This Council to possess full powers* 

3. That from these four hundred should be taken 
by lot 9ne hundred to form a Lesser Council, to 
deliberate upon matters of minor importance, and 
elect the city magistrates. 

4. That from the Greater Council should be 
chosen eight senators, forming, with the Doge, the 
executive power. 

5. That the Doge should be President of the 
Senate, and preside at the Greater and Lesser 
Councils. Li the Senate ho alone had the right to 
refuse to submit any proposition to the vote. 

6. That the two Councils should last for one year ; 
they were then to be dissolved, and fresh elections 
to take place. The senators to hold office for two 
years, but at the end of each six months two of 
them were to retire, to be replaced from the Greater 
CounciL 

7. Eight procurators should preside at the trea- 
sury, to be composed of ex-senators and ex-doges. 
The senators and the procurators united, were to be 
called the *two colleges.' Under this name they 
would have in common many administrative functions. 

8. That a magistracy of five censors should be 
appointed to see that the laws did not fall into dis- 
use ; they to have supreme authority to control all 
•the other magistrates, and power to inflict punishment 
when necessary. 
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This constitution was at once put into operation.^ 
Oberto Lazzaro Cattaneo was elected Doge, the 
thirty-first of that title ; Andi*ea Doria, who cared 
rather to pull the strings than to occupy a prominent 
position in the civil administration, was proclaimed 
Perpetual President of the Censors. A chair and an 
honourable rank in the two Councils were assigned 
him. On the Piazza San Matteo, a new palace was 
built for him at the public expense, bearing the 
dedication * to the Eedeemer of his Country'; whilst 
in the public palace there was erected in his honour 
a marble statue, ^ to the Avengesr of his Country and 
the Founder of her Liberties.' This statue, and the 
statues of other members of the family, were attacked 
and broken by the mob, at a period of public frenzy, 
in 1797. The Golden Book was burned at the same 
time^ 

The constitution, of which I have given the pur^ 
port, continued, with only one material alteration,* 
to be the constitution of Genoa during the lifetime 
of Andrea Doria. Such it was, actually, at the time 
of the conspiracy of which I am about to write. It 
well answered the purpose for which it was designed. 
For the first time in the history of Genoa, her insti- 
tutions were tolerably secure, alike from personal 
ambition and popular clamour. This constitution, 

' This alteration was made in 1547. It consisted in substituting, 
election by rote in the councils for election by lot. The change worked, 
badly, and was rescinded in 1576. 
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too, formed the basis of that of 1576, which lasted 
two hundred and twenty years, and which disap-^ 
peared only when submerged by the wave of conquest 
born of the French Eevolution. 

It will be noticed that the constitution was 
essentially aristocratic. For although perfect equality 
had been proclaimed, although all citizens had been 
declared capable of holding office in the Republic, yet 
the constitution was so formed that, practically, none 
but the nobles were really admissible. The men who 
had formed that constitution had had before them a 
task apparently of the very greatest difficulty. For, 
having in the first day of triumph said to the people, 
* there are no more distinctions between us ; you are 
all, as we, nobles,' it would seem impossible, on the 
very morrow of the final victory, to recede. But yet it 
was done, and, apparently, with the consent of all. 
The institution of the Golden Book was the keystone 
of the new arrangement. An order of hereditary 
nobility was thus formed, to which the working of 
the machine of government was entrusted ; for the 
Greater Council, the pivot on which the administra- 
tion revolved, was composed only of men whosa 
names were inscribed in the Golden Book. 

But that which rendered the new scheme accept* 
able to the majority, was the necessity for the creation 
of new nobles. Of the more than one hundred and 
fifty fiEimilies of the old nobility, only thirty-five 
remained. To these were added more than four 
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himdied names newly ennobled. But, in order to 
TnMu fsLiTi pnre and intact the order of nobilily, it was 
decided, as has been already stated, that not the 
names, but the bearers of them only, shonld be en- 
nobled, and that these shonld be afiBliated to, or 
grafted on, such old illustrions £kmilies as oonld boast 
of six living branches. Of these old illustrions 
families, but thirty-five survived ; and of these thirty- 
five, but twenty-three fulfilled the required condition. 
But there were other &milies as ancient as these 
twenty-three who had always claimed the privil^e 
of belonging to the people. Of these, five, the 
Giustiniani, the Fomari, the Franchi, the Saoli, 

4 

and the Promontori, possessed the requisite number 
of branches. To these twenty-eight fiimilies, all the 
nobles, old and new, were affiliated. There were 
then but twenty-eight noble houses in Genoa. 

Yet the xmion was more nominal than reaL The 
old families, those of the Portico Yecchio,^ as they 
were called, despised their new coadjutors, whilst 
these, on their side, styled of the Portico Nnovo,* 
entertained the profoundest jealousy of their rivals. 
A sort of understanding was, however, come to be- 
tween them. It was agreed verbally, though not 
recorded, that the offices of state should be divided 
equally between the two Portici, and that the Doge, 
whose office was biennial, should be chosen alternately 
firom eEudi. Both these stipulations were watched 

• Or the Portico di San LQca. « Or the Portico di San Pietro. 
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ivith jealousy, and it was the infraction of one of 
them that contributed to the general distrust which 
made possible the success of a conspiracy. 

Andrea Doria belonged to the Portico Vecchio. 
Bis position, affcer the events of 1528, was peculiar* 
Admiral of the fleet, nominated in 1532 Prince of 
Melfi by the Emperor Charles V., he held no ad- 
minisbrative office in the state, and yet he domi- 
nated ail the administrators. His fleet he held at 
the orders of the protector of the Republic, Charles V. 
It was manned by officers and men devoted to him- 
self. In the Councils he exercised no authority, yet 
his opinion was anxiously sought for, and always 
eagerly followed. He was, in fact, a state within a 
state, impressing his will upon the latter solely by 
means of his vast moral influence and force of 
character. 

His mode of living was remarkable. He kept no 
state ; he walked without a following. He had soft, 
pleasant manners, was accessible to all, was generous 
and liberal in his presents, and as courteous to the 
beggar as to the noble. His services to Genoa had 
been great. He was the living representative of her 
glory, the wielder of her armed force, and yet, to all 
outward appearance, the humblest of her citizens. 

I do not propose to follow the naval achieve- 
ments of the great admiral subsequently to 1528. 
These had no effect on the civil administratioxi. It 
is to this latter, to the causes which contributed 
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to the rising of the Fieschi, that I wish to devote 
all mj attention. 

The jealousies between the two Portici manifested 
themselves from the very beginning. Hardly had 
the new constitution come into operation when they 
began to appear. The young men of the Portico 
Vecchio scarcely deigned to notice the newly nomi- 
nated nobles. These, indignant at this treatment^ 
began to ask themselves whether, in becoming nobles, 
they had advanced their position. Better, far better, 
they argued, to be the leaders of the popular party 
than the despised ruck of the nobUity. Yet the am- 
bition to belong to the upper class still reigned in 
Genoa. The constitution of 1528 had scarcely been 
fixed before applications for admission to the order 
of nobles became frequent. Many citizens com- 
plained of having been unfairly excluded. To such 
a height did the excitement rise that, in 1531, the 
Government found itself forced to admit forty-seven 
supplementary nobles from amongst the citizens. 
In addition to these, every year ten fresh nomina-^ 
tions were allowed to be made by the senators. 

Great abuses accompanied these annual nomina- 
tions. Ihey became very soon marketable. Often 
they constituted the dower of a daughter or a payment 
for services rendered ; and there was no position so 
low from which a man might not hope to make a jump 
to the higher stage. Still, internal order was main- 
tained; tlie unwritten contract between the rival 
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parties was strictly observed ; there were no signs of 
disorder until, in 1545, the election of Giambattista 
de' Fomari as Doge, in direct contravention of the 
understanding of the two Portici, excited a spirit 
of animosity, such as a man of ambition and resource 
was able to mould to his own ends. 

It happened in this wise. The unwritten, but 
well understood, agreement between the two Portici 
had been that the Doge should be chosen alter- 
nately from each. On January 4, 1543, the term of 
office of the Doge, Andrea Centurione, expired. He 
belonged to the Portico Nuovo. It was the tum^ 
therefore, of a member of the Portico Vecchio to be 
elected. But the nobles of the Portico Nuovo, greatly 
outnumbering their rivals, and enraged at the slights 
to which they were being constantly subjected, dis- 
regarded the unwritten compact, and elected one of 
their own number, Giambattista de' Fomari. 

There was nothing against Fornari personally* 
He was a man of admitted talents. It is true he was 
a popularity hunter ; but up to the time of his election 
nothing had been divulged to indicate that he hunted 
populariiy for ignoble purposes. He was about the 
best man of the party. It was not against himself^ 
then, that the indignation of the nobles of the Portico 
Vecchio was directed. It was against the mode by 
which his election had been carried, against the viola- 
tion of the compact, the sudden and evidently pre- 
determined effort of their rivals to reintroduce discord 
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and party strife, that their anger was launched. It' 
was useless for them to complain. The coup had been 
predetermined. Their protests were met with con- 
tempt, and their anger with shouts of laughter. 
Fomari was made Doge in spite of them. 

Whilst everything in the interior of the city thus 
tended to discord, foreign intriguers were watching 
how they might wrest the city from the suzerainty of 
Spain. Pope Paul III., one of the most unscrupulous 
ajid ambitious of men, had caused his nephew, Pier- 
luigi Famese, to be nominated Duke of Parma and 
Piacenza. He coveted still farther for him the 
Duchy of Milan, vacant by the death of Francesco 
Sforza. But the Emperor Charles V., whilst not 
actually refusing, yet gave him only promises so 
evidently delusive, that Paul determined to use every 
effort to overthrow his power in Italy. An accident 
determined Genoa as the first scene of his intrigues. 
Lnperiale Doria, Bishop of Savona, died. He left 
all his possessions, which were many, and his wealth, 
which was great, to his relative, Andrea. But the 
Court of Rome had no idea of letting these heirlooms 
and that wealth slip so easily from its control. Pro- 
fessing to regard them as devolving by right on the 
Holy See, it took possession of them in their entirety. 
In vain did Doria reclaim them. He was refused. 
Doria was not the man ^ submit to such treatment, 
and the opportunity he longed for soon came to him. 
It happened that there were, at the moment, some 
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pontifical galleys at Genoa. As soon as he recognised 
that the refosal of the Pope to make over to him the 
inheritance of his relative was absolute and deter- 
mined, he ordered his lieutenant and heir, Giannet- 
tino, to seize the galleys by force. This was at once 
done. The Pope was furious, but Doria was firm 
nor were the galleys restored until the Pope had paid 
to the admiral the entire amount, and surrendered 
the lands withheld from him. 

The insult, however, rankled, and the Pope de- 
termined on revenge. He did not care for small 
measures, but from that moment he began to conspire 
for the extermination of the Doria and the expulsion 
of the Spaniards from Genoa. The first tracing ont 
of the plot he entrusted to his nephew, Pierluigi, a 
bad man in a bad age; and it was not long before he 
learned that much might be accomplished by stimu- 
lating the ambition and flattering the self-love of 
the head of the great house of Fieschi, the Count 
Gianluigi. 

The reader may recollect that with a member of 
this family. Count Sinibaldo Piesco, Doria had been 
engaged at the siege of Savona. Sinibaldo had been 
an intimate friend and supporter of Andrea Doria. 
The representative of one of the oldest families of 
Liguria, he had recognised in the policy of Doria one 
grand ruling principle— the endeavour to preserve a 
small Eepublic from being swallowed up by great 
monarchies fighting for empire. To this principle 
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lie subscribed heartilj, and when he died, some ten 
years after the capture of Savona, he left to the 
guardianship of Doria the four sons he had had by 
Maria della Eovere, the niec^ of Pope Julius IL 
Their names were Gianluigi, Girolamo, Ottobuono, 
and Scipione. 

The mother, Maria della Eovere, a woman of 
great talents and vast ambition, retired with her 
children, after her husband's deatli, to the castle of 
Montorio, where she began to live a retired life, 
devoting herself to the education of her sons and 
the redemption of the property from debt. But 
amid the intervals of education she was ever descant- 
ing on the lost grandeur of the family, on the 
place it had once held in Genoa and on the Ligurian 
coast, and on the position it might occupy yet, if but 
a favourable opportunity were to occur. These re- 
peated exhortations sank deep into the mind of the 
eldest son, Gianluigi. In vain did his tutor, Paolo 
Pansa, one of the most learned and virtuous men of 
the time, endeavour to temper his ambition. In vain 
did he impress upon him the blessings of content- 
ment, of moderation in his desires. The maternal 
counsels prevailed. Long hours did Gianluigi spend 
in reading and meditating over the lives of Nero, the 
Prince of Machiavelli, the conspiracy of Catiline. 
Thus did he train his mind to meet every event with 
courage and fortitude, and prepare to throw himself 
into the midst of civil contention. Yet all this time 
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ids countenance showed no trace of emotion ; it was 
calm and serene as though no peisision burned within. 
At the time of the events I am about to record, 
Gianluigi Mesco was in his twenty-fifbh year. He 
wa^ well-made, strikingly handsome, with a counten- 
ance so open and ingenuous that it seemed to betray 
every thought of the soul. An apparent sincerity 
manifested itself in all his conversation, a generosity 
in his acts, a severity in his manner. He had taken 
every advantage of his education, and was learned 
and instructed to an extent very remarkable in those 
days. Yet, with all this, he was a skilled dissimu- 
lator, a subtle speculator in human hearts, very 
ambitious, cruel, and addicted to every kind of lust. 
He was a tyrant by nature, envious of the property 
of others, impatient under every obstacle to his own 
advancement.^ Yet, at the time he came of age, he 
had ample means to suffice for every ordinary need. 
The large estates which he inherited from his father 
had been freed from debt by the provident care of 
his mother. But these vast possessions were still 
further increased, a year or two later, by his marriage 
with Eleonora Cibo dei Marchesi di Massa, one of the 
most beautiful and amiable women of the day, a 
member of an old Genoese &>mily, and very richly 
endowed. What more could he desire? Andrea 
Doria held him in the highest esteem, loved him as 

' Sach at least is the character given of him by the historian Giunio 
Carbone. 
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his own son, had loaded his family with benefits, and 
Doria was then in his seventy-eighth year. With 
all his ambition, with his knowledge of Doria's love 
for him, might he not hope, at no distant period, to 
succeed to his position ? No ! That was the one 
thing he could not hope for — at least by legal means; 
Doria was old, but Doria had nominated his succes- 
sor, and that successor was not Gianluigi Fiesco. 
For that post Doria had fixed upon the son of his 
first cousin, or, as he was called, his nephew, Giannet- 
tino Doria, his adlatus in command of the fleet, 
Now between Giannettino and Fiesco there existed 
no sympathy. Bom to lofty fortunes, brought up as 
the successor designate of his uncle, Giannettino 
was far from inheriting the simplicity and sympathy 
with his fellowmen which had won for that uncle 
his popularity. His manners were the very reverse. 
He never appeared in public unless surrounded by 
a large following, and he despised popular applause. 
In the society of his equals he was even less bear- 
able. He required homage from everyone. He looked 
upon himself as the superior of all the nobles of 
G^noa. He scarcely deigned to be even polite. It 
was this bearing which incensed Fiesco. He might * 
have continued to bridle his ambition sufficiently to 
serve under Andrea ; but the thought of tolerating 
Giannettino as a master was simply insupportable, 
and it was to render such an event impossible that 
his mind first began to conspire. 
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His ideas as to the form tlie conspiracy should 
take were at first somewhat vague. He found, indeed, 
that he could count upon the jealous, the disaffected, 
and the reckless. These, for the most part, belonged 
to the Portico Nuovo, and to that faction he zealously 
attached himself. He then secretly sounded Bar- 
naba Adomo, son of the doge Antoniotto of that 
family, then living in exile near the frontier. Bar-, 
naba was by no means unwilling to disturb the peace 
of Grenoa for liis own advantage, but his intrigues, 
clumsily carried out, were discovered . Gianluigi then 
turned towards Prance ; but, before he could arrange 
any settled plan of action with that country, he 
received from Pope Paul III. overtures which at once 
decided the course he was to follow. 

Dissembler as he was, endeavouring always to 
conceal alike his ambition and his intellect under 
a serene and modest exterior, Gianluigi had not been 
able to hide either his ambition or his great powers 
from the piercing vision of the Pope's nephew, 
Pierluigi Parnese. I have already stated that the 
Pope had incited his nephew to look out for some 
instrument wherewith to carry out his scheme for 
the extermination of the Doria, and the expulsion of 
the Spaniards from Genoa. The nephew felt sure 
he had found such an instrument in Piesco, He at 
once commxinicated his ideas to his uncle, and be- 
sought him to find some means to induce the head 
of the family of the Pieschi to visit Eome« 
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The means quickly oflFered themselves. A distant 
relation of the Fieschi family, Ettore Fiesco da^ 
Savignone, had gone to Rome to endeavour to obtain 
for his second son the bishopric of Savona, vacant by 
the death of the elder. The Pope listened to him 
with attention, covered him with favours, dwelt with 
emphasis upon his love for the Fieschi, expatiated 
upon the good qualities of the last representative of 
the house, Sinibaldo, and wound up with an expres- 
sion of regret that none of his four sons should have 
appeared at his court — a court which could boast of 
many cardinals, and had been presided over by two 
popes, of the family. 

This conversation, duly reported to Gianluigi 
Fiesco, moved him deeply. He resolved to visit 
Rome. He was received there with the most flatter- 
ing distinction. The Pope entered almost imme- 
diately upon the subject which lay next his heart. 
He dwelt upon the authority which, in olden days, 
the Fieschi had exercised in Liguria ; how fchey had 
been always the defenders of the liberties of Genoa ; 
how, under the pretence of reforming her, Doria had 
bound her hand and foot to Spain ; how her pros- 
perity had declined ; how, if the case was bad with 
Andrea, it would be a thousand times worse with 
Giannettino. These words struck the spark in Gian- 
luigi's heart. He lost his usual self-possession, and 
burst out in invectives against Giannettino. The 
matter was then settled. The Pope nominated him 
on the spot commander of the pontifical galleys, 
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itvaming liim not to let them fall into the power of 
Giannettino, and be led again into the port of Genoa ♦ 

Yet, though thus secretly nominated commander 
of the pontifical galleys, the arrangement announced 
to the world took a different form. The Pope and 
his nephew were alike unwilling that their names 
should appear in the matter. It was settled, there- 
fore, that the Pope should make a pretext of selling 
the galleys to Gianluigi, .who, for his part, should 
declare that he was about to embark a jportion of his 
fortune in merchandise. This was accordingly done. 
The secret was well kept; so well, indeed, that 
Paolo Pansa, the trusty adherent of the Pieschi, 
who had watched over the tender years of Gianluigi 
and his brothers, was not entrusted with it. He 
wrote, indeed, to Piesco in terms of deep regret 
that he should have embarked so enormous a sum, 
more than he could meet at the moment, in a specu- 
lation in which he, as head of the house. Could take 
no part, for which his brothers were unfitted, and 
which he would be forced to leave to be conducted 
by a stranger ! 

The arrangement regarding the galleys was 
hrought to a final conclusion at Piacenza, in a 
personal interview between Gianluigi and Pierluigi 
Pamese ; the former then returned to his estates, 
and began at once to put his plans into operation. 
For this purpose he caused his feudatories to be 
assembled in companies and secretly drilled, placing 

c 2 
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at their head men upon whom he could thoroughly 
depend. Then, returning to Genoa, he began to court 
intimacy with the nobles of the Portico Nuovo, con- 
doling with their griefs, and sympathising with their 
desire to curb the insolence of the Portico Vecchio* 
Above all, he dwelt upon the pride and insolence of 
Giannettino Doria, and foreshadowed the position to 
which the Portico Nuovo would descend under the 
rule of one who even then treated its nobles with 
contumely. These nobles, most of them partisans 
of a French alliance, heard Gianluigi gladly, and 
responded by pointing to the inactivity and blind- 
ness to the glory of the country of the then existing 
government. Flattering them adroitly in all their 
weaknesses, dwelling upon their wrongs, and avow- 
ing only the love of country as the sole cause of his^ 
enthusiasm, Gianluigi gradually gained these men, 
without, however, disclosing to them the smallest of 
his secret plans. This disclosure he reserved for the 
time of action, satisfied to leave his listeners dis- 
contented, for the moment, with the actual govem-^ 
ment, and alarmed at the prospect of the accession 
of Giannettino Doria. 

But, whilst thus engaged in gaining the Portica 
Nuovo, Gianluigi did not in the least relax his 
attention to old Andrea. The old man was at this 
time confined to his bed by gout. He was very fond 
of GianluigL That Gianluigi loved popularity and 
courted it was, indeed, known to Doria, but he 
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attributed this to the natural desire of an amiable 
nature to be .loved. Not for a moment did he 
ascribe to him any personal ambition. It was a 
sight to witness the affectionate devotion of Gian- 
luigi to Doria ; to watch how carefully he ministered 
to his comforts as he lay on the sick bed — now 
amusing him with stories of society, now reading to 
him, now waiting upon him as tenderly and respect^ 
fully as a son. His dissimulation carried him even 
further. Hating Giannettino Doria as he did, he 
began now even to court him, letting it be plainly 
visible to the did man that, out of respect and love 
for him, he had mastered his old rancour. He did 
this with so much tact and with so perfect a manner^ 
that at last even Giannettino was overcome, and re- 
laxed in favour of Fiesco his habitual haughtiness. 
To gain the confidence of Giannettino had, indeed, 
become a necessifcy ; for Giannettino commanded the 
fleet, and arranged all the rules of the port. To 
enable Gianluigi, then, to place his pontifical galleys 
in the position he required, it was necessary that he 
should not only lull the suspicions, but obtain the 
friendship, of Gianettino. 

The nobles of the Portico Nnovo thus predisposed 
to revolt, the Doria lulled into security, it remained 
now to gain the people. This Gianluigi did by 
affecting popular habits and manners, by marked 
courtesy to all, by seeking out the poor to relieve 
them, and by other similar artifices. He lost no 
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opportunity of displaying his liberality or of dis- 
tributing alms^ and he took care to deal out with his- 
gifts insinuations which seemed to throw upon the 
government the responsibility for all the evils that 
existed^ It is recorded that having met one day 
the master of the guild of the weavers, he asked him 
how their business was prospering, knowing weU 
that a year of scarcity had plunged them into desti-- 
tution. The master replied that the trade was 
languishing 'and the misery great. In tones of com- 
miseration and sympathy Gianluigi begged that the 
most indigent might be sent to his palace on the 
morrow, when he would do his utmost to relieve 
them. Crowds of them obeyed the summons. 
Gianluigi received them with the affability of which 
he was a master, distributed to them provisions, 
accompanied by words of sympathy, and begging 
them not to speak of his actions, as it was his^ 
simple duty to do an act of charity. They left him, 
calling him their father, bound to him heart and 
soul, and ready to obey his behests whenever he 
might require their services. 

Thus did Gianluigi Fiesco gain the people. His. 
conduct towards foreign powers was not less marked 
by astuteness. He was rich in promises. Thus,, 
whilst he aspired to be himself absolute master in 
Genoa, and knew at the same time that France 
desired to make of Genoa a vassal, he did not 
hesitate to invoke the aid of France, and to accept 
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her o£Fers. Pierluigi Famese not only promised but 
lent him soldiers. Each of the conspiring parties 
had his own secret ambition, but it has been truly 
said of Fiesco that amongst the astutest men of his 
day he was the most astute. 

Up to this time Gianluigi had had in the 
Ligurian territory but three confidants. The first of 
these, Vincenzo Calcagno, had been his confidential 
servant, and minister to his secret pleasures ; he was 
a most accomplished intriguer : the second, Raffaele 
Sacco, a lawyer, devoted to the Fieschi, full of 
intellect, and well skilled in subtle manoeuvres : the 
third, Giambattista Verrina, an accomplished in- 
triguer, ready with head and hand, recoiling from 
nothing. This man was the very soul of the con-: 
spiracy. It was he who had urged Fiesco to the 
most extreme measures ; and when Gianluigi once 
expressed a doubt as to whether, the people being 
aroused to liberty, he would be allowed to assume 
the dictatorship, Verrina had replied that when the 
conqueror had once entered the ducal palace, he 
himself would place the crown upon his head, and 
would poignard any one who should ofter opposition. 

The time for action was now approaching. It 
had been arranged by Gianluigi and his three 
coadjutors in conclave, that one of the pontifical 
galleys before adverted to should be brought into 
the port under the pretence of completing the crew, 
and arming them for a cruise. This was simply a 
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pretext for collecting arms on the spot, and as- 
sembling men from the estates. The galley also 
might thus be placed in a position to hinder the 
egress of the Dorian ships. The arrangements in 
the Palazzo Fieschi were entrusted to Calcagno ; the 
negotiations with Rome, Kacenza, and the mea- 
sures to be taken on the estates, to Sacco; to 
Verrina the task of inflaming the people, and surely, 
for such a task, no one was ever better adapted. 

As to the mode in which the Doria were to be 
despatched there was some change of plan. It had 
been proposed at first to kill them at a banquet to 
be given by Fiesco, in celebration of the marriage of 
his brother-in-law, Giulio Cibo, with the sister of 
Giannettino. It is averred by some that Gianluigi 
himself revolted from such a profanation of hospi- 
tality ; but, whether this be the case or not, the plan 
miscarried, for the gout retained Andrea at home, 
and urgent public affairs called Giannettino else- 
where. It was then finally settled that on the even- 
ing of January 1 their plans should be executed; 
that the Doria should be surprised in their palace ; 
their galleys hindered from action ; and that pre- 
organised bands should then march under appointed 
leaders into the city on a combined and concerted 
plan. 

In every city of Italy the 1st of January is a day 
of festivity and rejoicing. In Genoa it was a day 
specially devoted to visits of congratulations and 
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good wishes. Such a day seemed to be the fitting 
precursor to the outbreak of a revolution. The sur- 
prise would be complete ; the possibility of defence 
against a well-directed attack not to be thought of, 
The night, then, of that day was fixed upon by 
Gianluigi as that on which his great enterprise 
should be attempted. His preparations were well 
cared for. His splendid palace, which from its posi- 
tion dominated the town, had been well- stored with 
arms ; and in it Calcagno had gradually collected as 
many of the drilled peasants as could be assembled 
without causing suspicion. Verrina, in command of 
the bravos, was to spend the day in acting upon the 
discontented nobles, and in instigating the populace 
to insurrection. One of the pontifical galleys, 
recently arrived, was to occupy the entrance to the 
naval harbour, so as to prevent the egress of any of 
Doria's galleys. Sacco was to do the honours of the 
palace to the noblemen and others invited there. 
Gianluigi himself was then to reveal to them the 
conspiracy, and lead them into action. Not a single 
detail likely to contribute to success had been lefb 
unconsidered. 

The first care of Gianluigi was to lull the Doria 
into security. He went to their palace at Fasciuolo, 
was more than ever complaisant towards Andrea, at 
the same time that he used all his efforts to ingratiate 
himself with Giannettino. With his peculiar talents 
he could not fail to succeed. Old Andrea was 
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profuse in his professions of esteem an4 aflfection.* 
Just as Gianluigi was leaving, he took Giannettino 
on one side, and, telling him that he wished to arm 
and despatch one of his galleys to the Levant that 
night, begged that orders might be given to allow it 
to pass ; he added, that, as the sailors would not be 
very quiet on such a night, he hoped Giannettino 
would not allow himself to be disturbed by the noise 
they might 'make. He then left the palace^ having 
obtained the required permission, and went to a 
house in the city, belonging to Tommaso Assereto. 
Here, Verrina, having completed the part assigned to 
him, had assembled several nobles of the Portico 
Wuovo, and those who were devoted to Gianluigi. 
These Gianluigi invited to wallc with him through 
the town. Their numbers became swollen as they 
proceeded, until, thinking he had collected a suffi- 
cient number, Fiesco, leading the way to Carignano, 
invited them to sup with him in his palace. He 
ushered them into the dining-hall, where the tables 
were laid for supper; then, begging Sacco to entertain 
them and promising to return in a few minutes, he 
entered his private apartments. There he found 
seated his wife Eleonora, conversing with his faithful 
old instructor, Paolo Pansa. At the sight of her 
husband, excited and resolute, she turned pale ; nor 

* He had been that day warned in a letter fix)m the Grovemor of 
Milan of the conspiracy and its author ; but the innocent and modest 
expression on Gianluigi's face quite took him in. 
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was slie reassured when he, addressing her, said 
gaily : * Either you will never see me more, or to- 
morrow you will be a queen.' He then revealed to 
her the plan of the conspiracy. Like one stunned 
with terror she listened to his story ; then, recovering 
herself, begged her husband with tears in her eyes 
to desist from the enterprise. Her prayers were 
seconded by Fansa; but Gianluigi, interrupting 
them, said: *I have gone too far to turn back. 
Why do you discourage me with your dismal pro- 
phecies P This undertaking is neither rash nor 
ill-considered. It has been for long settled in my 
mind, and I have as my coadjutors the greatest men 
in the world. And will not God be favourable to 
the liberators of their country ? I, indeed, trust in 
his favour, I, who order the destruction, not of one 
tyrant, but of many ; I, who arouse the people from 
their oppressed condition ; I, who pay the debt to 
justice.' He then communicated the design to his 
three brothers, drew them at once into the plot, 
armed himself, and rejoined his guests. 

His appearance among them thus armed, his 
countenance full of determination and fury, produced 
an instant effect. Every eye was turned upon him 
with anxious inquiry. He kept them not long in 
suspense. Making his way to the head of the table, 
he struck it forcibly with his clenched hand, and in 
a firm, loud voice thus addressed them : * Many plea- 
sant suppers have we had together, perhaps indeed 
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too many ; and now that the greatest danger hangs 
over all our heads, reveby would be quite unseason- 
able. What profit us youth, courage, strength, 
daring, when the malice of an old maa with perfi- 
dious and invisible hand destroys all these qualities? 
Grentlemen, I have invited you here to reveal to you 
a tremendous conspiracy. For years you have 
groaned under the tyranny of the Portico Vecchio. 
There is not one of you who has not communicated 
to me his sentiments. I know aU your wishes, all 
your hatreds. But what will you say when I tell you 
that the tyrants of the Portico Vecchio, not content 
with their enormous and excessive powers, design to 
extend them, by the extermination of all of us, to 
regal forms ? Yes, they intend to root out the name 
of Republic, to choose a king from among them- 
selves, to close the Golden Book, to kill all the 
nobles added by the law of 1528 and their adherents. 
This is the conspiracy ; tremble. Giannettino is the 
designated King of Liguria. To his nomiuation 
the Emperor, the national enemy of freedom, has 
consented. But the villain, to whom the Imperial 
favours do not suffice, already, like a tyrant suspicious 
and fearful, does not think he can mount securely 
on his throne unless our heads form the steps by 
which he can ascend. We are all marked out for 
death. Insidious attempts to poison and assassinate 
me have already been made, but from these Divine 
Providence and my own astuteness have preserved 
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me. But possibly you may think I am inventing' 
these things. Know, then, that I have in my pos- 
session intercepted letters and other papers proving 
that in a certain given time the Spaniards are to 
break into the city, occupy the palace, and kill all 
those who will not submit to the tyranny of Gian- 
nettino. The Governor of Milan has a long list of 
proscribed, and in that list we are all included. 
What, under such circumstances, do you think of 
doing? To allow yourselves to be led to the 
slaughter like lambs or goats ? I am not, certainly, 
of this opinion ; for, having obtained early informa- 
tion of the plot, I have applied all my powers to 
defend my country, you all, and myself from its 
effects. Listen in what way. Here, in this house, 
are three hundred men from my estates, drilled and 
armed. At the head of these we will at once de- 
scend into the city, kill the tyrants, seize Doria's 
galleys, and occupy the palace. The guards of the 
palace are for us, those of the city gates have been 
gained, and are waiting for us to deliver them over. 
In the harbour there is, as you know, one of my 
galleys, well armed, destined, not for the Levant, 
but for the redemption of our country. Fifteen 
hundred artisans of the city are waiting only the 
signal from me to rise. Two thousand more are 
coming from my estates, and are now close at hand. 
Kerluigi Famese is sending the same number from 
Piacenza, and from Marseilles the King of France ia 
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sending me galleys and men. But the better to 
settle your minds, know that the Pope himself is the 
prime mover in our designs, and that it was at his 
instigation that Pierluigi and Prance joined in it. 
It is true that none of these ^re animated by sym- 
pathy with us, but by hatred of the Emperor and 
desire to rule over us. But what matters that, if 
they only aid us to recover our liberty? That 
recovered, we shall detach ourselves from their 
talons. Tou may think, perhaps, that we are not 
in sufficient numbers to maintain our position. But 
there is nothing to fear; .everything favours us. 
Profound quiet reigns in the city ; our enemies lie in 
perfect security ; stupefied by the possession of power, 
they do not think that others could entertain the 
generous idea of freeing tlie country. We are not 
marching to a battle, but to a victory, a certain prey. 
In fact, the matter stands on the edge of the razor ; 
if you don't wish to be the anvil you must be the 
hammer ; you must either be killed or kill, for our 
oppressors are bent upon our extermination. Is it 
a crime to defend our honour and our lives, and to 
free our country? Then to work; let us set out* 
God will lead us ! ' 

At these words the assembled nobles remained 
for a moment as if stupefied. But the silence was 
not for long. The boldest first loudly professed 
their adherence, and their determination to follow 
Gianluigi to the death. Their example, and the 
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inspiration of the moment, carried away the more 
timid. Two only refused. These, yielding either to 
fear or to inner conviction, were not to be shaken. 
Gianlnigi, having gained the rest, wasted but few 
words upon them, contenting himself with retaining 
them as prisoners in his palace. 

It had been resolved to delay the departure of 
the conspirators until Verrina, who had been sent to 
watch the aspect of the city, should return and report 
that all was tranquil. Meanwhile the domestics 
served up a hasty supper, of which some partook, 
whilst others eagerly buckled on their armour. 
Scarcely had these preparations been completed 
when Verrina arrived. He reported that perfect 
calmness prevailed everywhere, and that the armed 
galley was ready to take up its position at the en- 
trance of the naval harbour to prevent the egress of 
Doria's fleet. They then set out, the nobles leading, 
followed closely by the armed retainers, the bravos 
and artisans bringing up the rear. To each leader 
a part was assigned. To himself, Gianluigi had 
reserved the most difficult and important part of 
taking possession of the fleet ; to his brother Otto- 
buono, supported by Calcagno, the occupation of the 
gate of San Tommaso ; to his half-brother Comelio, 
the attack on the gate dell' Arco; to his brother 
Girolamo, the taking up a position in the centre of 
the city, whence to support any of the other divisions 
needing aid. Yerrina was to precede Gianluigi. It 
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was his task to give a signal by firing oflF a gun as 
soon as the galley had taken np its position at the 
entrance of the naval harbour. 

The clocks of the town had just struck ten when 
the conspirators set out on their work of destruction. 
The night was clear, the moon just on the wane, 
perfect calmness prevailed. They reached without 
disturbance of any kind the Via de' Lanieri. Here 
they halted. Comelio was then despatched to attack 
the gate dell' Arco ; Gianluigi himself set out with 
his followers to the bridge de' Cattanei where hi^ 
armed galley was awaiting him. Thence he de- 
spatched Ottobuono and Calcagno with sixty followers 
to the gate San Tommaso, and Assereto with another 
troop to the land entrance to the naval harbour. He 
himself remained at the bridge, impatiently awaiting 
news from his detachments and the signal from 
Verrina. He soon learnt that the three gates, deir 
Arco, San Tommaso, and that of the naval harbour, 
had been mastered with little difficulty. Then sud- 
denly fired Verrina's signal gun. Impatiently break- 
ing forward, followed by his enthusiastic adherents, 
Gianluigi dashed through the already mastered land 
entrance into the Jiarbour, boarded the first galley 
that lay in the way, crying ' Liberty, Liberty! ' At this 
sound the galley slaves began to try and divest them- 
selves of their chains. The clanking of their iron 
fetters, the groans of the guards falling beneath the 
blows of the assailants, the jumping of people from 
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one galley to another, made a tremendotis tumult. 
But nothing interfered with the progress of the con- 
spirators. The galleys were one by one mastered, 
and little then remained but to concentrate all the 
divisions upon the ducal palace. 

Meanwhile the horrible din and confusion in the 
nayal harbour had roused Giannettino Doria. Little 
saspecting its cause, he went, followed olily by a 
lad, to the land gate, thinking it was held by his 
own men. It was at once opened to him, but hardly 
had he entered when the soldiers placed there 
for that purpose by Gianluigi assaulted and kUled 
him. The lad fled unobserved, and recounted the 
circumstance to old Andrea. Infirm and ill as he 
was, the presence of mind of the grand old warrior 
did not desert him. He caused himself to be placed 
in a litter and carried on board a boat, in which four 
&ithful followers conveyed him to Voltri. His 
escape would have been impossible but for the precise* 
orders of Gianluigi that the palace of the Doria 
was not to be entered but by himself. He wished, 
in the first place, to save the palace, the depository 
of so many trophies, from being sacked ; and, in the 
second, he thought he would have time to reach it 
before Doria could escape. 

Yet all his plans, ably conceived and well carried 
out as they had been, were shattered by ah accident. 
Victory was, indeed, in his grasp. Whilst he had 
mastered the fleet, his brothers had occupied the gates 

D 
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of the city and several public buildings. Gtenoa 
seemed at his mercy. He was about to lead his 
troops to the ducal palace, when the behaviour of 
the slaves, who, not content with liberty, were 
attempting to pillage, forced him to proceed to 
the chief galley in which the tumult was at its 
height. . To do this he had to pass by a plank, one 
end of which rested on the quay, the other on the 
atem-ladder of the galley. Verrina preceded him, 
and turned to give him his hand, — but no Gianluigi 
was to be seen. He had missed his footing and had 
&llen into the sea. The weight of his armour had 
prevented him from making an effort to save himself, 
and in the flood tide of success he had been drowned. - 
Scarcely daring even to conjecture that that which 
had happened had actually occurred, Verrina and 
those with him spent some time in searching for 
Gianluigi, until the Iruitlessness of their endeavours 
made it clear to them that he had perished. Mean- 
while his brothers and their followers were awaiting 
only the presence of Gianluigi to consummate their 
triumph. They had carried everything before them 
in the city. The few troops sent against them by 
the startled senators had been gained over or dis- 
persed. The ducal palace was at their mercy ; they 
were waiting only for the inspiring presence of the 
leading spirit of the conspiracy to march upon it, 
when secret intelligence was brought to Girolamo, 
the eldest surviving brother of Gianluigi, of the 
catastrophe at the naval harbour. 
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Girolamo, young, proud, and ambitious, yet totally 
unskilled in affairs, and presenting by his corpulence 
^n appearance contrasting greatly with that of his 
lirother, determined at once to endeavour to reap for 
liimself the profit of the conspiracy. He continued 
1» advance, until, approaching the pailace, he was 
met by a deputation of senators who demanded to 
iq)eak to Fiesco, Count of Lavagna. *I am the 
Count of Lavagna,'' replied Girolamo, * there is no 
other; give me your message.' These imprudent 
^ords, spoken in a loud tone, had a fatal effect. 
The absence of Gianluigi had already provoked 
murmurs and remarks, to which the words of 
Girolamo gave consistence and force. By them 
the face of affairs became entirely changed. The 
<leputation was dismissed by Girolamo with a few 
words ; but the intelligence it brought to the ducal 
palace gave new life to the constituted authorities. 
On the followers of Girolamo the news of the death 
of Gianluigi had a directly opposite effect. They 
saw that all was over, and they began to drop off in 
opowds. Far from being able to march on the 
palace, Girolamo, not knowing in what direction 
ia move, found himself, at the head of a handful of 
men, threatened on all sides. He still, however, 
kept up a bold face, and talked of treating with the 
Senate in the ducal palace. Meanwhile the Senate 
tumultuously assembled. The death of Gianluigi 
had inspired the brave, given courage to the timid, 
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and rallied the doubtful. As was to be expected, the 
counsels were widely diflFerent. Some advised vox- 
immediate attack on the conspirators. Others — andd 
amongst these it would appear were many who had 
sfecretly favoured the conspiracy — expressed them^ 
selves averse from plunging the city in a civil war;- 
to avoid that, and to save the blood of innocent 
citizens, they advised that they should fortify the 
ducal palace* Their advice was followed. It' wa» 
resolved to treat with the conspirators. At this con-, 
juncture, Paolo Pansa, the preceptor of the Tieschi, 
presented himself, avowedly to offer excuses and to 
plead for the family. His excuses were accepted,, 
and he was almost immediately despatched as legate, 
on the part of the Senate, to negotiate with Giro- 
lamo. The terms he was authorised to propose were 
liberal. They were these : that if Girolamo would 
retire from the city, disband his forces, and restore 
immediately the places occupied by them, the Senate 
would pardon him, promising that neither he nor any 
of his followers should be molested for the past offence. 
Girolamo, discouraged, without plan, and without 
hope, accepted the conditions, evacuated the city,, 
dismissed his troops, and retired with a few followers 
only to the castle of Montorio, one of the strongest 
places belonging to the family. On the receipt of 
this intelligence, his brother Ottobuono, accompanied 
by Verrina, Sacco, and Calcagno, embarked on board 
the pontifical galley, and set sail for Marseilles. 
Order was now restored in the city, though it was 
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a long time before confidence was re-established. 
The report spread that Gianluigi had not been 
drowned, but had escaped in the galley to seek for 
French aid, with which he would speedily return. 
This report found many believers, and caused much 
alarm. The measures of the Senate, however, were 
firm and judicious. The Dorian galleys had been. 
. found in a terrible condition, the slaves having taken 
^th them all the implements necessary for their 
navigation. But by the exertions of Adamo Centu- 
rione, appointed for that purpose by the Senate, 
many of the slaves were recaptured and much of the 
stolen property was recovered. On the following 
day, January 4, Andrea Doria, who had succeeded, 
after his escape tp Voltri, in reaching first Masone, 
the castle of Adamo Centurione, and then Sestri, 
was invited to return. The same day the election to 
the office of Doge took place under the usual forms, the 
•choice fa.Iling upon Benedetto Gentile. The strictest 
measures were taken to prevent any insurrection. 

On the fourth day an event occurred which 
greatly aided the authorities in their work of paci- 
fication. The corpse of Gianluigi was discovered. 
Doria would not allow it burial. He ordered that.it 
should lie and rot on the shore of the sea, as if it 
were carrion. For two days it lay there. No one 
dared to touch it ; but on the third day a compas- 
sionate wave carried it out to the deep, whence it 
was never recovered. 

The return of Andrea Doria to Genoa had given 
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the final death stroke to the conspirators. Eeceived 
by the Senate with enthusiasm, condoled with for 
the death of Giannettino, he had not been able^ 
to conceal the blow which the betrayal of his confi- 
dence and affection had dealt him. But his injured 
feelings breathed no mercy. They inspired rather a 
deep longing for vengeance. The safe-conduct giyen 
to the brothers of Gianluigi was especially abhor- 
rent to him. *How/ said he, addressing the 
Senate on the occasion of its first meeting after his 
return, * how could you accord pardon to the men 
whose object it was to massacre you aU? or apply 
to those who had violated the laws of their country,, 
the religion of hospitality ? The chief conspirator is 
indeed dead, but there remain his brothers and 
accomplices as guilty as he. Such things cannot be 
passed over lightly. It is necessary to deter men by 
fear from attempting such deeds. Your pardon is 
null and void ; for though you may absolve the trai- 
tors, the Emperor, whose galley they seized, will not 
absolve them. And remember, they still have arms 
in their hands, and with those who have committed,, 
and who are ready to commit, such deeds, no faith 
can be held. Revoke, then, that shameful pardon^ 
EecoUect that only by the liberality of our govern- 
ment they were able to entertain such ideas. It is 
now necessary to cleanse the State and to appoint a 
magistracy who shall see whether any part of the 
shattered republic has been injured, or originally ill 
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constructed, and who shall report to the Senate.* The 
Senate submitted at once to his proposals. The par- 
don accorded to the rebels was revoked, and a com- 
mittee of eight reformers, to enquire into the affairs 
of the Eepublic, was nominated. 

Prompt measures of vengeance followed the revo- 
cation of pardon. The magnificent palace of the 
Fieschi on the Carignano, commanding on one side 
a splendid view of the sea, on another the fertUfe 
valley of the Bisagno, on a third dominating the citv, 
was rased to the ground. On its ruins was erected a 
monument bearing a defamatory inscription. It was 
likewise forbidden for ever to erect any building on 
the ground on which the destruction of the country 
had been planned. The expulsion of Gii'olamo from 
Montorio was then attempted. This place, strong by 
nature, had been more strongly fortified, and Giro- 
lamo had spent the short time at his disposal in 
storing it with provisions and rp,ising men for its 
deitoce. It was distant from Genoa ten miles, on 
the summit of a mountain, the ascent to which was 
steep and precipitous. It, was surrounded by thick 
walls and lofty towers. But not trusting entirely to 
hifl own resources Girolamo had written to Paris to 
hifl brother Ofctobuono, and his half-brother Cornelio, 
to invite them to obtain the assistance of French 
troops. These had obtained in promises all that 
they had asked for^ and had expedited Yerrina to 
Montorio to ainnounce the coming aid. 
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Neither the preparations of Girolamo nor the 
promises he had received from Prance were xmknown 
to the Senate, but it was onlj these last that excited 
real alarm. Thej dreaded to see so formidable an 
enemy as the French in the very heart of their 
dominions. To avert this calamity they once more 
had recourse to negotiations. Again was Paolo 
Pansa sent to Girolamo with the proposal that, if he 
would give up the castle, he should receive as much 
money as he chose to ask, and security for his life. 
But before these proposals reached him Verrina had 
returned from Prance carrying with, him promises of 
speedy aid from the Prench Court. Eelying upon 
these Girolamo replied that it was not in his power 
to accept the terms offered, as he held Montorio for 
the King of Prance. No alternative then remained 
to the Senate but to attempt forcible measures. 
They voted fifty thousand crowns for the expenses of 
the undertaking, and made such preparations for the 
siege of the place that in the beginning of May they 
were enabled to open fire. But their task was a 
difficult one. The rainy season had set in with 
great violence ; the roads were barely passable, 
and the strength of the place was great. On the 
other hand Girolamo was left to his own resources. 
The Prench did not appear ; and this fact, together 
witli the difficulties of the besiegers, produced the 
impression on the minds of many that it would be 
advisable again to try negotiations. And there can 
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be no doubt that this course would have been adopted 
but for the inflexibility of one man*. It was Andrea 
J>oria» whose self love had been so wounded, and who 
had so cruellj suffered in his £a.milj hj the perfidy of 
the Fieschi, who would listen to no terms short of 
absolute surrender. He it was who encouraged the 
timid, roused the wavering, and added force to the 
party of action. He it was who forced the Senate 
to persevere with the siege until the place should 
yield either to famine or assault. His efforts were 
doubtless aided by the inaction of France, for as 
soon as it became manifest that the besieged could 
expect no aid from that country, the energies of the 
assailants were greatly quickened. Gradually the 
walls began to succumb to the continued fire of 
artillery. Then it was that Girolamo turned an ear 
to the advice of those who had been in favour of 
treating. His chances did not seem altogether des- 
perate, for the Fieschi had still a strong, though not 
an avowed, party in the Senate, and these made their 
influence felt at this conjuncture. And here again it 
was Doria who foiled them. He persuaded the 
Senate to pass a resolution that no terms should be 
made with the Fieschi and their adherents. These, 
meanwhile, were reduced to the last extremity. Yer- 
rina» Calcagno, Assereto, and others, who had been 
strenuous partisans of resistance, met now only 
to consider how the doom with which they were 
threateiied might be averted. Some counselled noo^ 
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tumal flight. This, however, the corpulence of Giro- 
lamo rendered impossible. Kothing then remained 
bat submission. This course, after a resistance 
lasting over forty-two days, was adopted. On the 
16th of June the troops of the Republic entered 
Montorio. The vengeance they took almost satisfied 
even the implacable hatred of old Andrea. Calcagn6 
and those who, with him, had assisted at the death 
of Giannettino Doria, were executed without a triaL 
Girolamo Piesco and Verrina, after the form of 
a process, underwent the same fate. The fortifi- 
cations of Montorio were levelled to the ground. 

^ It happens,' says a writer ^ of the annals of 
Genoa, treating of this period, ^ it happens sometimes 
to the traveller hurrying by night along the road, 
that he is attacked all at once by a pack of dogs>; 
but if he chances so to wound one of the pack by a 
stone that he skulks howling away, the others, leav- 
ing him, fall upon the wounded companion, because^ 
it is easy and natural to destroy one who is hurt* 
Such was the case with the Fieschi. So long as 
they were conspirators and assailants they had 
supporters and accomplices ; but when they fell, 
those who had instigated them to conspire turned 
at once against them. Thus Varese, the valleys of 
Eoccatagliata and of Neirone, with other places in 
Liguria, were confiscated by the Republic. The ad- 
mirable Pierluigi, Duke of Parma, regarding it as a 
most splendid operation to cover his guUt by the 
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•Tuin of his associates/ confiscated from the Fieschi 
the towns of Valditaro and Calestario, tenures under 
their jurisdiction. The governor of Milan took pos- 
session, in the name of the Emperor, of Pontremoli, 
Torriglia, Soano, Carrega, Grondona, Borbagia, 
Santo Stefano, Avanto, Calice, Yeppo, and other 
lands belonging to the Fieschi. Charles V, made 
Torriglia a marquisate, and gave it to Prince Doria, 
adding to it Carrega, Garbagna, and other castles.' 

Perhaps, however, the crowning piece of infamy 
was left to be committed by the Pope, Paul III. It 
has been seen that the conspiracy had been suggested 
to Gianluigi Fiesco by this pontiff; that it was he 
who had provided the ships, arranged the plan of 
procedure, and found part of the funds. He was 
incited, mainly, it has been shown, by his hatred of 
the Doria. Yet, no sooner had the conspiracy 
failed, than he addressed to old Andrea a letter con- 
doling with him on the death of Giannettino. Old 
Andrea was not to be duped by this hypocrisy. He 
knew well that the writer of that letter had been the 
Ileal author of the death of his relative, and the 
receipt of it greatly irritated him. But he bided his 
time ; and when, not long afterwards, he heard that 
the Pope's nephew, Pierluigi Famese, had been 
assassinated, he revenged himself by writing in his 
turn to the pontiff a letter of condolence, couched in 
terms precisely identical with those of the Pope's 
letter to himself. 
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With the execution of Girolamo Fiesco and lie 
confiscation of the estates of the Fieschi, the story 
of the conspiracy may be said properly to terminate. 
It may be interesting, however, to follow the fortunes 
of the remaining members of the family. Two of 
the four legitimate brothers, Gianluigi and Girolamo, 
perished in the conspiracy. A third, Ottobnono, fled 
to Eome, but fell soon after into the hands of Doria^ 
who had him executed without form of trial. The 
fourth, Scipione, was more fortunate. He escaped 
to France, and lived there under the ban of a proscrip- 
tion which extended to the fifth generation. But 
he became there the founder of a new branch of his 
iiEimily, which adapted the name to the French lan- 
guage, and called itself Fiesque. 

Thus ended the conspiracy of the Fieschi, and 
thus was effaced from the golden book of the aris- 
tocracy of Genoa the name of a family which had 
given two occupants to the See of Eome; which 
could boast of having furnished more than three 
hundred cardinals, archbishops, or bishops; which, 
in its secular branches, had given a marshal to 
France, a general to the Milanese, two generals to 
the Florentines, several nobles to the Holy Eoman 
Empire, four admirals and five high officers of State 
to the Republic — a family allied to all the reign* 
ing houses of Europe. The conspiracy, which thus 
suddenly ruined a family bound up with the existence 
of Genoa, one of her brightest ornaments, hkd been 
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organised with a skill and a finesse which seems to 
partake of the diabolical. It had been woven nnder 
the very eyes of the man who had the reputation of 
being the most prudent statesman of the age ; it had 
its ramifications in Eome, in Lombardy, and in 
Prance ; and its chief, a youth of twenty -five, a noble 
of the nobles, held the strings of it in his own hands 
alone. It had succeeded when an accident caused 
his death. But for that accident the Eepublic would 
have been revolutionised, and the astuteness and* 
daring of a boy would have overturned a government 
established by the man of the greatest reputation of 
his age, and supported by the most powerful monarch 
in Europe. The wise old statesman was overreached 
by the young boy whom he had loved as a son. This, 
and the fact that not to his own statesmanship or 
precautions, but to an accident alone, the Republic 
bwed her safety, changed his inmost nature. From 
that moment cruelty assumed the place of clemency*. 
For the family of the man who had duped him he 
breathed, thenceforth, naught but vengeance. It is* 
not, perhaps, to be wondered at. But, looking at 
the subsequent history of the Eepublic, we may believe 
that sound policy would have dictated a less exter- 
minating process towards the survivors of the family 
of even so accomplished a deceiver and so finished 
a conspirator as undoubtedly was Gianluigi Fiesco. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

JACOPO BONPADIO, 

To possess genius — ^to have cultivated your talents 
to a degree which places you above the level of a 
prejudiced and half-educated community — to be in- 
corruptible in a corrupt society — ^to have acquired, 
in virtue of your office, secrets which make you dreaded 
by the guilty — ^these are crimes which society, in a 
low state of morality, never has forgiven, never will 
forgive. They are, in fact, crimes which in every 
age have driven the perpetrator of them to exile, to 
proscription, and to death ! 

The truth of this statement has been illustrated 
by many noble examples, but of these there is not 
one more striking than that of Jacopo Bonfadio. 

One of the most brilliant writers of the sixteenth 
century, a philosopher, a poet, and a historian, 
occupying one of the most important posts in the 
republic of Genoa, it was the fate of Bonfadio to be 
sentenced to be burnt alive for an offence which he 
had not committed, simply because, in his Annals of 
the Genoese, he had given certain indication of the 
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possession of knowledge, which some influential 
fiimilies considered compromised themselves. 

This was the sole crime of Jacopo. He was 
a self-made man ; he had raised himself by his own 
abilities to the position lief occupied; he was the 
intellectual life of Genoa; he possessed the confidence 
and affection of the learned; yet from this great 
position he was hurried to death by the machinations 
of the half-educated, corrupt, and demoralised 
amongst the influential families of the ' proud city.' 

What he was, intellectually, may be gathered 
from the recorded opinions of his contemporaries, 
and of the great writers of subsequent ages. Thus, 
the French writer, Antoine Teissier, who flourished 
in the second half of the seventeenth century, pro- 
nounces him ^Fun des plus beaux, esprits d'ltalie ; ' 
Menagio places him in the front rankamongst the 
poets of Italy; Bayle, in his dictionary, speaks of 
him as one of the best writers of the sixteenth 
century. * His private letters in particular/ writes 
Mazzuchelli, ^ are hdd in the greatest esteem, so that 
not only are they considered equal to those of our 
best masters, such as Caro, Tasso, and Tolomei, 
but they are preferred by the soundest critics to 
the choicest productions of all the others. I do 
not propose to prove this by the sole authority of 
Octavio Eossi, who ^ calls the style of his familiar 
letters "unique and inimitable,'' for I can cite as 

> Elogi Istorici, p. 332. 
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strong snpporters both Giamnatteo Toscano, ^ho 
afBrms without hesitation that Bonfadio might be 
regarded ^^in epistolis familiaribns Etrosca lingua 
tenni stylo, ac presso compositis, omninm Princeps;*'' 
and Scipione Ammirato,^ a judge not less competent, 
who frankly asserts that ^^ he knows not what there 
is of polish in the art and manner of writing letters 
which is not to be found in the letters of Bonfiidio.** ' 
Many other authorities are cited ; but I need only 
name one, that of Ludovico Dolce, who, writing to 
Count Portunato Martinengo, thus expresses himself: 
^I have a liking for many men, but an especial 
liking for Bonfadio. T often see his letters, and I 
adore them/ 

To his most famous work, * The Annals of Genoa 
from 1528 to 1550,' intended as the continuation of 
the history of XJberto Toglietta, it would be difficult 
to ascribe too much praise. The style is admittedly 
clear, elegant, and precise. But there belongs to it 
a greater praise — a praise the greatest of all — ^but 
which, by a strange contradiction of right, was earned 
by a quality which caused the death of the author. 
This quality, so rare, has thus been described in the 
concluding lines of a sonnet addressed to him by 
Alessandro Piccolomini, and which thus terminates : 

Dnnque direm de vostri scritti poi, 
Quel che forse di rado in altro h detto ; 
Cosi scriss'ei, cosi fu fatto a punto. 
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And wHch may thus be imperfectly rendered : 

In your writings we feel most acutely 

A virtue so raxely conferred ; 
The events you describe so minutely 

Are just the events which occurred. 

It was because these annals were so true — ^I may 
say, so uncompromising in their truth — ^that they 
drew upon the author an anger, bom of a lax percep- 
tion of moral duties, which could only be satiated by 
his death. Written by Bonfadio in Latin, and trans- 
lated into Italian by Paschetti, in 1586, they con- 
stitute to the present day the most valuable history 
of the events of the administration of the country 
after the recovery of its liberty by Andrea Doria, 
including the account of the conspiracy of Gianluigi 
Fiesco. 

I vrill but briefly refer to the other writings of 
Bon&dio. They may, including those specially 
mentioned, be comprised under the following head- 
ings: I. His 'Carmina,' or Latin elegies; II. His 
rhymes. III. His letters. IV. His translation into 
Italian of the oration of Cicero in defence of Milo. 
V. The Annals of Genoa. VI. Poems translated 
from the Greek. 

Begarding these I will extract only one criticism, 
and that will be on his elegies. Of these Antonio 
Abate Sambuca writes : * To all who examine them 
they appear a chef-d^ceuvrej whether for the per- 
fection and regularity of the language, for the 
strength and novelty of the sentences, for the ex- 
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pression of the aflfections and manners, for the noble- 
ness of the figures, for the clearness and sweetness 
of the style, and for the happiness and vividness 
of the rhyme.' Of his poetry I shall give specimens 
at the end of the story, which I propose now to 
narrate, of his career; 

The precise date of the birth of Jacopo Bonfadio 
has not been traced, but it is certain that he came 
into the world about the year 1600, He was bom in 
Gazano, a small property in the Eiviera di Said, in 
the province of Brescia. This property was situated 
between Said and the river Clisi. He always 
believed that his family was of German origin, of 
noble race, and that his ancestors, settling on the 
banks of the river Clisi, had pursued there the 
vocation of blacksmiths. Such was the family 
tradition ; but there seems reason to believe that he 
may have been mistaken, and that his ancestors 
were mountaineers of Brescia. This, however, is of 
little consequence. 

Jacopo early displayed a happy disposition, and 
his natural genius was fostered by a careful education. 
At an early age he was sent to Verona and placed 
under the care of Signor Niccolo Pellegrini. Thence 
he migrated to Padua, to finish his studies at the 
university of that famous city. Here he so dis- 
tinguished himself as to be accounted one of the 
most promising scholars of the university, from 
which he in after years received the degree of doctor 
of law. 
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His education completed, he set out for Eome- 



then the arena for the debut of a young man of 
€bmbition and of education. His first step seemed to 
promise success, for he was almost immediately 
appointed secretary to Cardinal di Bari. In this 
office he remained till the death of the cardinal, 
three years later. His life at this period he thus 
•describes, in a letter written subsequently to his 
friend, Francesco della Torre : * For three years at 
Borne I served Cardinal di Bari in a very honourable 
position — that of secretary to himself — and I re- 
ceived from that Signor all the kindnesses which 
can be desired, without my asking for even one. 
And, besides presents, which he gave me every year, 
he promised to obtain for me a good position, in the 
most obliging manner, for he said I should not hope 
for it as emanating from his courtesy, but from my 
deserts. But when the time came he died, and all 
my hopes vanished.' 

The loss thus sustained by Bonfadio was a great 
one. Again was he on the world. The new car- 
dinal, Girolamo Ghinucci, did indeed appoint him as 

« 

secretary, but he found himself on a footing very 
different to that he had occupied under his pre* 
decessor. ^I served then,' wrote he in the same 
letter to della Torre, * in the same office, Cardinal 
Ghinucci ; and although one of his ministers, a man 
bom in the country and brought up in the moun- 
tains, who had come smoke-dried and starved to 
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Eome, with the old fierceness of soul and the 
new avidity for office — although, I say, this man^ 
who could do much, persecuted me with bitter 
hatred, in order to give my place to one of his 
friends, yet I might have hoped to obtain from the 
cardinal the post which Messer Giaoomo Gallop 
who succeeded to me, had afterwards, but, for my 
misfortune, a serious and long illness deprived me of 
my secretaryship/ 

It was probably a little after this time, when at 
Venice, on his way to his native place, that Bonfadio 
incurred the temporary displeasure of two famous 
men of letters, his friends Paolo Manuzio and the 
Padre Ottavio Pantagato. It would appear that 
some four years previously the padre had made 
cejrtain corrections in translations made by Bonfadio 

from the orations of Cicero. The translations as 

It 

originally made Bonfadio had given to Manuzio, but 
he had refused to send him the emendations. Never- 
theless, he did give or sell these to a printer named 
Giunta. The story is chiefly interesting from the 
insight afforded into his character by the letters of 
excuse he wrote on the subject to Manuzio : * Tra- 
mentino,' he wrote, * gave me your letter. You can 
conceive how agreeable it was to me, and I thank you 
from my heart. I shall reply confusedly, for my 
mind is now agitated by pleasure and displeasure. 
I shall begin with that which weighs most upon it. 
* It is true that on the departure from Venice of 
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the friend to whom I owed my life, it being necessary 
for him, in a matter concerning his honour, to go 
to Borne — ^he having no money even for his journey 
Z wag assailed by him with the most earnest and 
ardent prayers. I ever heard, and, hiaving no other 
means of succouring him, I did give to Giunta those 
corrections made four years ago by Padre Ottavio in 
certain orations of Cicero which you had from me in 
the Casa Colonna. • . • And although the cause 
which induced me to do this was one of humanity 
and duty, as you see, I am nevertheless liable to be 
blamed by the other side because I have disobliged 
you/ He proceeds then to enter more fully, and 
with great feeling and eloquence into the case. The 
letter is a masterpiece of pleading, and of successful 
pleading, for it removed all anger from the mind of 
Mantizio. 

Shortly after this correspondence Bonfadio re- 
ceived an offer to proceed to Spain in the suite of 
the Signor Guido Bagno, envoy of the Duke of 
Mantua. He accepted the appointment, in every 
respect very desirable, but he arrived at Home to 
take it up only to find that Guido Bagno had just 
died« Full of sad thoughts Bonfadio at once quitted 
Bome for the kingdom of Naples. In this he passed 
many months travelling. He visited the places most 
famous for their beauty, their antiquity, and their 
historical recollections, reaping much enjoyment, 
though, he adds very feelingly in a letter, no profit. 
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In fact. Ills means at this period appear to have beenr 
extremely restricted. Having explored Naples, and 
found it intellectually barren, Bonfadio had resolved 
to proceed by sea to Venice, thence by land to 
Padua — ^the city of his education. But at this 
juncture he received a letter from his friend Marc- 
kntonio Maminio, strongly urging him to return by 
way of Eome, as he would find in that city a patron- 
in the person of Cardinal Eidolfo Pio di Carpi. He 
followed the advice, was well received by the 
cardinal, and assigned a stipend. Still retaining 
this he set out for Padua, where he had determined 
to fix his abode. He proceeded thither by way of 
Florence and Ferrara, renewing his acquaintance 
with valued friends at both those places. Arrived 
at Padua, fortified by his five years' experience of 
the shallowness and instability of a courtier's life, 
Bonfadio applied himself steadily to the study of the 
fine arts and of philosophy. He lodged in the house 
of Cardinal Bembo, who had for him so great an 
esteem that he appointed him one of the tutors to 
his son Torquato.^ He devoted likewise a con- 
siderable portion of his time tp the education of the 
youth of the city, earning thereby their gratitude — 
for his name had become already established. 

During his stay of from four to five years in 
Padua it was the custom of Bonfadio to make 

* It would appear that he filled this office only when Torquato was- 
actually in Padua, He was often absent for months. 
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autumnal visits to various parts of the country. 
Thus, in the month of September, 1641,: we find him 
at Verona; in October at Colognola, enjoying the 
society of his distinguished friend, Marcantonio 
Flaminio. More than once, too, he visited his native 
Grazano. The good eflfect on him of the re-opening 
of ties which exist between a man and the place in 
which he is bom he thus recounts in one of his 
letters : * You know well,' he writes, ' that in Padua 
I was often tormented! by a cloud of black thoughts, 
and that I came here to recover my serenity. That 
which I could not do myself by myself; that which 
you could not do by faithful reminders, by sweet 
reprovals, nor by efficacious prayers — for you are 
indeed a true friend to me ; that which time could 
not do, although it is generally accustomed to do 
it — ^to be the only author of joy — ^that did in a 
moment the sight of this Eiviera ; for at the very 
first glance a deep sigh issued from my heart, and 
seemed to take away from me a mountain of humours^ 
which till then had weighed me down.' 

In a letter to another friend he thus expresses 
himself: / 1 am longing for the time to come when I 
may be there. Oh, happy time ! I shall be in 
Gazano with the mountains and the rivers near me. 
Every eight days I shall descend to the lake', free 
fix)m those thor^hts which have kept my mind 
withered and burnt up. Carrying in my heart a 

* liflgo di Garda. 
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lake of perfect joy, I shall go diverting myself, liying 
a pure life, an Aroadian life with shepherds, shep- 
herdesses, and the muses/ 

It is not difficult to divine the cause of the sad 
thoughts to which Bonfiadio alludes in these letters. 
He had, since his arrival in Padua, been mainly de- 
pendent for his livelihood upon the stipend granted 
him by cardinal Bidolfo Pio di Carpi. This stipend 
the cardinal suddenly, and without given reason, 
stopped. It became then difficult for Bon£Eidio to 
live in Padua in a slyle suited to his position and 
increasing fame. On this subject he thus wrote to 
his friend Francesco della Torre: *You know the 
conditions on which I now live in Padua; and it is 
because the maintenance I enjoy is not very secure, 
- — ^not, indeed, because the Signer who keeps me 
here. Cardinal Bembo, is not very liberal, — I am 
always fearftd lest it should diminish, — and the 
doubt which I feel regarding the fdture is the reason 
why I do not enjoy the present.* 

Many thoughts of how to better his position 
appear to have crossed his mind at this period. At 
one time he endeavours to obtain the position of 
tutor in a well-to-do family ; at another he strives 
to establish an academy for instruction in moral 
philosophy and ethics; at another he asks for an 
ecclesiastical benefice. But, if all these efforts were 
unsuccessful, a very long time did not elapse before 
he reaped the fruit of his studies. Just after he had 
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letmaudSi that his application for the benefice was not 
likely to prove successful, there came to him from 
Genoa the offer of the Chair of Philosophj in that 
city* He promptly accepted it, and repaired without 
delay to his post some time in the year 1545. 

Bon£aidio went to his new labours with a light 
and cheerful heart. Nothing could have whispered 
to him that he was about to take up his abode 
amongst a people by whom his erudition, his honesty, 
his want of sympathy with every kind of corruption, 
would be imputed to him as the most heinous of aD. 
crimes. There was no cloud on his brow now. In 
the other parts of Italy in which he had lived, he 
had been esteemed, honoured, and loved. The voice 
of envy and jealousy had never been raised against 
him. Enjoying at Bome, at Naples, and at Padua, 
the society of the most cultivated and intellectual 
men of the day, he might well have hoped to find 
some members of that class in the city still virtually 
governed by Andrea Doria. At aU events ther6* 
could be no suspicion in his mind that the very 
virtues which had caused him to be selected for the 
post to which he had been called, would prove, in the 
eyes of an influential portion of the Genoese society, 
defeots so great as to necessitate his death. 

We find recorded in his own letters his first im- 
pression of Genoa and its society. ^ I like Genoa,' 
wrote he, after his arrival, to his friend Count Fortu- 
nato Martinengo. ^ I like Genoa, both for its posi* 
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tion, and for all those peculiarities abont it which 
yon have seen. I have some Mends, amongst them 
Messer Azzolino Satdi, a well-educated and refined 
young man. This winter I read the first of. the 
Politica of Aristotle to an elderly audience, rather 
merchants than scholars. I am, then, up to a certain 
point happy, but am not without some annoyanceis. 
Towards the end of July I shall come to Brescia on 
my way to the lake.* It is clear from this extract 
that he was little satisfied with the quality of his 
scholars. The same dissatisfaction may be traced in 
another of his letters. He writes : * The country is 
beautiful, the air good, the conversation agreeable; 
and if the intellects here were as fond of letters as 
they are of traflBc in sea matters, I should be still 
better pleased.' Still he never hesitated to declare 
himself quite satisfied with his lot, and ambitious of 
nothing beyond it. 

To the duty of reading philosophy there soon 
became joined another. This was no less than to 
take up the history of the Eepublic at the point where 
it had been left by Uberto Foglietta, and to continue 
it. Bonfadio willingly applied himself to the task 
thus thrust upon him by the Eepublic. It was a 
noble undertaking. In 1528 Andrea Doria had re- 
stored to Genoa her liberty, and from that date 
Bonfadio started his annals. He had to write, in 
fact, the history of Genoa under the constitution 
which had been the first to secure her against the 
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constant contests for authority amongst the great 
&milie8 — contests which up to that time had filled so 
large a part of her domestic history. The work was 
executed in a manner that may be pronounced per- 
fect, whether with respect to the happy style or the 
accuracy of statement which characterised it. But 
it happened that amongst the events recorded in the 
twenty-two years, the story of the conspiracy of 
Gianluigi Fieschi occupied a very prominent place. 
Now all the archives of the State had been open 
to the inspection of Bonfadio. Either by their 
means, or by others to which, from his position, he 
was allowed to have recourse, he had become ac- 
quainted with a heap of secrets compromising many 
members of the aristocratic families. The reader who 
has accompanied me so far will probably recollect 
that many families belonging to the Portico Nuovo 
had given their adhesion to Fiesco' ; that even after 
the conspiracy had failed the Senate had actually 
treated with the elder surviving brother of the 
drowned Gianluigi; and that it was due, solely and 
entirely, to the personal influence of Andrea Doria, 
that that august body had consented to pursue ^ to 
the bitter end' hostilities against the members of the 
&mily» It is very evident that the Fieschi had been 
supported openly by many, secretly by a considerable 
number, of the members of the Senate. It may even 

' Chapter. I. 
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be inferred that their adherents were not to be 
counted in the Portico Nnovo alone. 

Now, in writing the annals of that conspiracy, 
two courses were open to Bonfadio, — the honest and 
the dishonest course. He might tell the truth or he 
might disguise it. There was no middle way. The 
object of the compilation of the annals was to en^ 
sure for posterity an authentic record of the events 
•of each year, without favour or affection for any man 
or any body of men. It was probably to ensure this 
result that the task had been entrusted to a distin- 
guished foreigner, — though an Italian, — rather than 
to a bom Genoese. Truth and impartiality . weie 
even more essential than a good style. Bonfadio 
possessed this peculiar qualification for the task, in 
that, whilst a distinguished writer, he had apparently 
no interest to conceal the truth. Obliged to speak, 
his inner conscience forced him to speak all he knew* 

For such a man there could be but one course. 
Yet in Genoa — the city in which the educated 
people were money-making rather than intellectual 
— it was a course fraught with danger. The stem 
old man whose vigilance and caution had received so 
terrible a blow from Gianluigi Fiesco, and whose 
Jiat was still supreme in Genoa, had not yet satiated 
his vengeance. The publication of all the secrets 
Bonfadio had acquired would, besides, induce the 
inference that he possessed others which he had not 
as yet divulged. The secrets of half the nobility 
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of the city would thus be dependent on his forbear- 
ance. Yet Bonfadio did not hesitate. His Annals 
were found to contain such an account of the baffled 
conspiracy b& could be acquired only by one who 
had acquainted himself with its most secret springs^ 

Then occurred one of those resolutions which 
most surely mark a low temperature of morality 
in a society. Bonfadio, it was evident, possessed 
certain secrets which many members of both Portici 
knew to be compromising to themselves. It was 
not as if each of those members had made a con- 
fidant of his fellow. Bonfadio, by the knowledge he 
had displayed in his annals, showed that he knew 
the secrets of each. Not one was sure that he might 
not at any moment be denounced. Without con- 
fiding in each other, all the secret conspirators knew 
instinctively that Jacopo Bonfadio was the common 
enemy of all. 

Instinctively, too, each man simultaneously felt 
that Bonfadio must be got rid of. Not simply 
banished, for then he might tell his tale in other 
lands, but so dealt with that his tongue might be for 
erer silenced. Bonfadio, in fact, must die. 

But how to accomplish his death. His life had 
been blameless. He was unmarried. They could 
not strike him through a wife. But he must be got 
rid ofl The lie which could alone effect this must 
be a good one; it must have something in it of 
probability; something which was associated with 
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the preTious habits of the man. To onscrapuloiis 
spirits of the baser sort the fiibrication of such a lie 
was easy. It was produced. An in&mons crime 
was mann&ctnred, and Jacopo 6on£Eidio was con- 
demned to be burnt alive. 

It is cnrions that of the process of this illostrioos 
man no records are now to be fonnd in the arduves 
of Genoa.^ To an enquiry made on the subject by 
the author of the history of his life. Count Giam- 
maria Mazzuchelli, the following answer was re- 
turned: ^The process of Bon£Eidio is not in the 
archiyes, nor are there any of his writings but the 

> In the Ceniuria Na 35, Tiajano Boocalini gives the following 
figuratiYe account of the appearance in Famassns before the Sjng of 
Heaven of Jaoopo Bon&dio, aft^ he had undergone the sentence pro- 
nounced against him, that of being burnt alive. * Hardly,' he writes, 
< had the stoic youth been dismissed when there appeared in the hall of 
audience, all singed by the fire, Jacopo Bon&dio. He informed His 
Majesty that having been invited by the Genoese to write the history of 
their country, — solely because some of , them had found him most 
resolved to write it with the dignity befitting an historian, without 
respect of persons, obeying only the voice of truth, — he had been 
terribly persecuted and accused of vice ; that he thus had lost at tlio 
same time his reputation and his life. Apollo,' pursues Boccalini, 
* contrary to the opinion of the rest, not ouly showed no compassion for 
the lejimed man., but informed Bonfadio in severe language that although 
the charge on which he had been tried might be entirely false, he did not 
the less deserve to be so treated by the Genoese by reason of his shame- 
ful imprudence. Because the writing of matters prejudicial to the 
honour of influential people during their lifetime and that of their 
sons, however true the matters might be, displayed rather imprudence 
or rashness than an uncorrupted mind and a love of truth ; that a 
man must be a fool who should think he could preserve his life from 
the anger of an influential man whose reputation and perhaps even 
whose honour he had attacked and soiled with his pen.' 

There may possibly be some who would agree with Apollo. 
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annals. I will search in other places, but I cannot 
flatter myself that I shall be able to throw any light 
on the subject.' Subsequently: * After having 
diligently searched in three different archives, in 
which it was possible something might be found, I 
have discovered nothing regarding Bonfadio, by 
which I conclude the process has either been taken 
away or burnt.' 

Through the intercession and interest of his 
Mends the sentence of burning was commuted into 
one of beheading, and this was duly carried into 
execution in the course of the year 1650. Bonfadio 
betrayed to the last all the consciousness of inno- 
cence. The following letter, the last of his on record, 
was vn'itten to his friend, Signer Giambattista 
Grimaldi, some short time before the sad event: 
' I am sorry to die, because it does not seem to me 
that I deserve so great a punishment ; but I submit 
myself to the will of God. I am sorry, too, because 
I die ungrateful, not being able to thank so many 
honoured gentlemen who have toiled and laboured 
for me, and especially yourself. I give you, from 
the bottom of my heart, infinite thanks, and I con- 
sign to you and to Signer Domenico Grille, and to 
Signer Cipriano Pallavicino, my nephew Bonfadino. 
My body will be buried in San Lorenzo ; and if, from 
the world beyond, it shall be possible for me to 
convey to any friend a sign without terrifying him, 
I will give it. May all of you remain happy ! ' 
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Such was the end of Jacopo Bonfadio, a man 
who received death as the reward for exposing, in 
the course of duty, the crimes of the society of which 
he was a noble member. I have adopted the'view that 
he was innocent of the crime attributed to him — ^that 
that crime was invented to screen delinquents from 
his censure — because that view is supported by the 
best authorities. Thus, Ghilini, in his * Teatro 
d'Uomini litterati,' attributes the death of Bonfadio to 
* his having too freely, and perhaps more freely than 
became a historian, written severely of some families 
of Genoa.' So, likewise, Carlo Caporali affirms that 
'Bonfadio, invited by the Genoese to write the 
history of their country, for speaking too freely y was, 
vmder other pretexts^ condemned to the flames ; ' and 
in the * Biblioteca Natiana' it is stated that * Bonfadio 
was badly paid for his Annals, since, having spoken ill 
of some member of a noble family, he was accused, 
although innocent^ of a shameful crime, and con- 
demned to be burnt.' 

The same sentiment was expressed by the cele- 
brated poet Gianillateo Toscano, in the following 
lines : 

Non minus intumuit nuper Benacua alumni 

Bonfadii, ac Musis, docte Catullc, tuis, 
Bis tamen infelix : rapuit nam Roma Catullum 

Bonfadium Letho das scelerate Ligur. 
Historia setemum cujus, fera Genua, vivis 

Immeritum saeva lege necare potes ? 
Mi tins est, quod te spumanti vortico marmor 

Fundit ; et es scopulis durior ipsa tuis. 
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Trajano Boccalini, again, takes occasion to warn 
all writers of history, by the example of Bonfadio, 
against writing anything prejudicial to the honour 
of powerful members of a community ; whilst GrarofiK, 
in 'Italia Academical expressly asserts that ^the 
capital crime of Bonfadio was his having described, 
with the freedom which is the duty of an historian, 
the conspiracy of the Fieschi.' Finally Ottavio Bossi 
declares that ' Bonfadio was really doomed to death 
for secret reasons of State, and not for the crime im- 
puted to him/ It is true that the historian, Mazzu- 
chelli, summing up the various opinions which he 
cites, thinks it not impossible that he may have 
appeared guilty of having incurred the hatred of 
certain families, and also of the crime ; but whilst he 
rests the evidence of his guilt of the crime solely 
upon some Latin verses written at the time by 
Bon&dio's friend, Manuzio, who, in his turn, ac- 
cepted the sentence as proof of guilt, Mazzuchelli 
proceeds to indicate that he may have made enemies 
not only by the freedom of his Annals, but by the 
honest freedom of his tongue, one example of which 
he cites. The opinion, then, of Mazzuchelli is cer- 
tainly not borne out by the concurrent testimony I 
have cited, nor would it appear to be endorsed by 
later writers. Of these I will cite only one, Giunio 
Carbone, whose work, the ' Compendium of the His- • 
tory of Liguria,' appeared in 1837. 

Carbone thus sums up the case: 'To write 

p 
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history, a inind resolute and impervious to fear is 
necessary. To expose nakedly the fiicts of a case is 
but a small thing ; but to reveal the causes, to point 
to the consequences, and to assign to each actor his 
proper part, is the proper office of an historian. 
When this is done with respect to men of a past 
era, no danger is incurred; but, when men still 
living are referred to, it becomes necessary to offend 
either truth or the wrong-doers. For the first 
fault posterity will punish us ; for the second, the 
offended wrong-doers will fabricate vengeance. It 
is never difficult for human malignity to paint its 
charges with the colour of reason. Jacopo Bonfadio 
had lived the greater part of his life wandering and 
unhappy. Nature had endowed him with a mind 
never satisfied with itself. After many wanderings 
he settled in Genoa, the life in which pleased him. 
To him was then allotted the duty of writing the 
annals of the Bepublic, and all the grandees of 
Liguria emulated with each other to do him honour. 
He wrote his work with great spirit and elegance, 
though not altogether with prudence, especially in 
his account of the conspiracy of the Fieschi. As an 
eyewitness of the event, and possibly aware of the 
part taken in it by certain grandees, he could neither 
suppress nor soften certain light allusions and cer- 
tain pointed indications, which, in our days, may, 
indeed, have lost their significance, but at that time 
were as knives and spears piercing the heart's of 
many powerful nobles. 
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* Now, those who were pricked in their own con- 
iBciences, and who knew that Bonfadio was acquainted 
with their many secrets, terrified lest he should 
make still more important and damaging disclosures, 
tortured their ingenuity how they might rid them- 
selves of him. Examining, then, very minutely his 
habits and mode of life, and finding therein no fault, 
JDiot even a pretext, whereby they might convict him 
of a State crime, they thought they might compass 
his destruction by accusing him of some grave out- 
rage against religion or morality. . . A process 
having been instituted against him, and he having 
been declared guilty, he was condemned to be decapi- 
tated and then burnt. The sentence was executed. 
But I do not believe, nor is it possible for me to 
believe, that he suffered so severe a penalty for a 
crime of that nature ; nor can I conceive how th^ 
Ligurian Senate would have been so severe and 
ferocious in an age when Pierluigi Famese boasted 
of greater atrocities, the indecent accounts of which 
were circulated in every country. No ! the death of 
Bonfadio is attributable to far more potent causes — 
to the terror of that hypocrisy which veils the 
deadliest vengeance with professions of religion and 
of virtue, to the necessity of applying discipline to 
one who speaks about the most important uffairs of 
the age in which he lives.' ^ 

I cannot conclude this sketch of the life of this 

* Gompendio della Stx)ria Ligure, voL i. p. 450 — 452. 

F 2 
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^mons man^ 'whose ivritings/ wrote Mazzachelli, 
with great truth, ' will live for ever immortal in the 
memory of the learned/ without giving a few quota- 
tions from his letters and poems. It cannot but be 
interesting to know the opinion which such a man 
had formed of himself, the account which he has left 
of his habits and mode of life. These details, fortu- 
natelj, still exist recorded in his letters to his most 
intimate friends. Thus, in a letter written in Genoa 
to his friend and patron, Signer Giovanibatista 
Grinialdi, he says : * Tour Lordship having inquired 
about me from Messer Stefano Fenello, it appears to 
me that I am bound to give you some information 
about myself. As to literature, it is true that I 
know less of it than I should like to know, and of 
the little I do know I don't care to vaunt, for I detest 
arrogance, and am by nature inclined to its opposite. 
As to my life and habits, I would rather be ac- 
counted sincere and modest than a man of learning 
and letters. Above all, I love truth and honesty, 
nor can I change in this respect. . . , I am a 
man of few words, neither very cheerful nor melan- 
choly, but very thoughtful, even more* so than is 
good for me. In Eome I exhausted what I had of 
ambition, and I have learned to bear every incon- 
venience. I do not care for it when it comes, nor 
does it seem to me very strange when it does come, 
and I accommodate myself without ceremony to 
whatever may happen. I avoid the proud, but to 
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whoever shows me the smallest sign of courtesy I 
am the humble servant; nor do I ever insult any 
one.' Again, in a letter to a friend, dated Genoa, 
December 26, 1547, Bonfadio thus writes: *Tou 
deceive yourself if you think that I am other than I 
am. I am poor, alike with respect to nature, to 
fortune, and to virtue* Eegarding the first I have 
not been able to increase my store, but I have lived 
very closely on that with which she endowed me at 
my birth. To the second, I have never been able to 
find out the road, although I have sought it in many 
places at the cost of great inconvenience. To the 
third, I do not deny that I have equally endeavoured 
to discover the way ; but having seen that it was 
long, and rough, and steep, I have often been dis- 
couraged. Besides that, many times hard shocks of 
adverse fortune have struck me. And the syrens, 
aiffl, have often sung in my ears, too open to their 
voices, so that I have remained at the foot of the 
mountain, whence only I have been able to see 
the summit of virtue. Yet I have had this happy 
fortune, that modesty having once descended from 
the peak I embraced her, and have since kept her 
with me.' 

I shall conclude these extracts with one to his 
friend, Paolo Manuzio, written from Padua. * Tour 
life,' he vaites, * is too much occupied and too much 
given to labour. Nor do I know for what end 
you are labouring; to enrich yourself? I do not 
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beliere it, for jon do not rneasme ridies with the 
crooked rule of the mlgar ; and yon have snflEicient 
of the goods of f ortone for jonr desires. • • . , 
F^haps to have ecclesiastical hononrs? I do not 
helieve that, becanse I know that jon always held in 
higher esteem the being worthy of the hononr than 
the hononr itself; and already every hononr is dae 
to yon. I see the ^stimnlns that spnrs yon on, and. 
that the desire for glory keeps yon awake day and 

night Yet, although yon may decrease 

yonr labonrs, for which yon are always striving to 
obtain new materials, yon mnst not fear that the 
esteem of the world will decrease in the least, for 
yonr fame is already so high that it will always be 
recognised. Be content with that, and do not allow 
a love of glory to do that which may injure your 
health.' 

I now proceed to give a few specimens of hia 
imagination, as indicated in his lighter pieces of^ 
poetry. The first is a short extract from one of his. 
longer odes. It may thus be rendered ^ : — 

What men call Life, is like a meadow £ur 
Wherein some serpent makes his treacherous lair : 
And thus uneasy fears perturb each breast. 
No heart finds happiness, no bosom rest. 
' Would as a child my life had passed away 
'Ere carking care began his cruel sway.' 



> I eagerly seize this opportunity to express my obligation to mjr 
friend, Captain F. Gordon-Cumming, of the Bombay Staff Corps and the- 
Mysore Commission, for the happy manner in which he has rendered 
the originals into English verse. 
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Thus some. Whilst others nought but sorrow feel, 
And sighs and wailings form their only meal : 
And e'en if pain or death to vex forbear. 
Still on their bosom lies the sleepless care, 
Their pleasures finish ere they well commence, 
Most brief those hours in which they're most intense. 

The next piece is addressed to his first love. The 
first four verses may be translated as follows : — 

When the buds burst forth and blossom 
In the month which heralds May, ' 
And the scent of a thousand flowers 
Is wafted from each spray, 
I rise from my couch at daybreak, 
And I seek my lattice and gaze, 
And I list to the trills the nightingales 
Pour forth as their song of praise, 
And I see the glad sea peacefully 
Smile its greeting to the morn. 
And I feel my heart a glad captive led, 
Yet I do not feel forlorn ; 

For I mind those days in my childhood. 

When the crystal wave so dear 

I stemmed, and sought from bank to rock 

Delights in the water dear.* 

And I wrap myself in the memories 

Of the past, and descend to the sea, 

And I feel the soft air and all Nature 

Seem, Laura, to murmur but thee ! 

Might it please the Fates that my heart's desire 

Should at last be granted to me, 

Sweet Laura, then, I would supplicate 

No sweeter boon than thee. 

Then all Nature would seem more lovely 

And the Graces and Loves, as a prey 

Having yielded their charms, should follow 

And grace thy triumphal day ; 

And I, who in thy absence 

Feel all things dark and drear, 

Should revel and bask in the light which shines 

From those eyes so soft and clear. 
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Andl,— What am ly dearest? None other than yon see. 

Whilst thou, in the wealth of thy beauty. 

Art more than a goddess to me. 

In the wealth of the youth of thy sweet spring-life 

I could lie beside thee and gaze 

On thy perfect form, and my lips should tell 

Their tale of love and of praise. 

I would tell thee what man men think me to be 

■Since the childhood of the past^ 

When I gave my heart to thy keeping, — 

Oh ! Love ! shall I win thee at last ? 

I conclude with a short extract in the original 
from one of his Latin Carmina, on the subject of 

Villa Coloniola, the favourite resort for his autumn 

» 

holidays : — 

Nunc vivo : et vita est multo mihi carior, in me 

Quum memini de quo venerit ilia loco. 
Salve, o terra beata, mihi gratissima terra 

Diis superis : salve dia Coloniola. 
Nomen fama tuum immortalibus in monimentis 

Protendat ; nee te deruat ilia dies. 
HsBC lingua ante meis hserebit faucibus, ante 

Hsec dextra attractis concidet articulis, 
Quam memori exanimo, et nostro de pectore migret 

Ssepe vocanda mihi cara Coloniola. 

I should be glad to give a specimen of the clear 
and vigorous siyle of the Annals, but I re&ain. It is 
possible I may some day be tempted to translate them 
into our language. I have met no Italian writings 
which would so well adapt themselves to the robust- 
ness and vigour of the English tongue. 

For the present, I leave, and leave with regret, 
the name of Jacopo Bonfadio. He was not the first, 
and probably has not been the last, victim to the 
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malignity of inferior natures, alarmed by the dread 
of the discovery of their own evil deeds. But to a 
noble nature his fate, sad as it was, possesses an 
element which reassures. It is true his enemies 
killed him. But, after a lapse of three hundred and 
thirty years, his name stiU lives, clothed with honour, 
veneration, and respect. But for those who killed 
him! A too kind Providence has preserved them, 
by the annihilation of their very names, from the 
execration of posterity ! 
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CHAPTEE ni. 



SAMPIEBO DA BASTELICA. 



It is scarcely too mucli to affirm that never, in the 
history of the world, has there been displayed more 
persistent courage than that evinced by the Corsicans 
in their revolt against the Genoese yoke in the year 
1553, and, with a slight breathing time, the fourteen 
subsequent years. Under that yoke Corsica had 
never lived at ease. The poor but proud islanders 
had never been content to see all the places of trust 
in their native land administered by foreigners from 
the Italian peninsula, who, whilst they loaded them 
with exactions, treated them with contumely. They 
had never been able to reconcile their minds to the 
sway which, whilst it asked from them everything, 
gave them nothing in return ; which treated remon- 
strance as an insult to the paramount power, and 
complaint as an act of insubordination. The 
feelings, then, between the rulers of Genoa and the 
ruled of Corsica had always been bitter, and, when 
the revolt broke out in 1553, the only wonder was 
that it had been so long delayed. 

Before alluding to the immediate cause of the 
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insurrectioD, I wish to refer briefly to the history 
of the island and its relations to Genoa prior to 1553* 
The original inhabitants of Corsica are supposed 
to have been Ligurians, but at a very early period 
the people had commercial intercourse with Spain^ 
Ionia, and Tuscany. The island was subsequently 
occupied by the Carthaginians, who, howeyer, were 
expelled by the Romans during the first Punic 
war. A few years later Corsica came under the 
dominion of Borne, and that sway was nominally 
maintained until the downfall of the Empire. It 
then fell under the dominion of the Yandals, and^ 
after their expulsion, owned successively the rule of 
the Goths, the Saracens, the Fisans, and finally of 
the Genoese. Ifc came into the possession of the latter 
people in the year 1120. Pisa subsequently made 
several attempts to drive out her rivals, but they 
were in the end void of results. But in 1448, Genoa^ 
having sustained great losses in the constant wars 
in which she was engaged, was induced to surrender 
the administration of Corsica and of her colonies 
in the Ldvant to a corporation known as the Bank 
of St. G^orge.^ From that time the island was 
administered by governors appointed by the Bank 
of St. George, ahnost precisely in the manner in 
which, in England, up to 1859, the East Indies 

' The Bank of St Oeorge was founded in Genoa in the year 1407. 
It was an immense success and a great support to the government. It 
gradually became a republic within the republic, more peaceful and 
better regulated than its mistress. 
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were administered by an imperium in imperio. The 
system pursued may thus be summarised. A Gover- 
nor-Gteneral was appointed for two years, Avith su- 
preme authority, and a residence in Bastia. Lieu- 
tenants subordinate to him were nominated for 
the same period to different divisions of the island. 
To the town of Ajaccio there was a special commis- 
sary. At the end of the two years, the conduct of 
all these of&cials was examined into and reported 
upon by two comptrollers sent especially for the 
purpose. To represent to the government the needs 
and wants of the people, eighteen nobles, natives of 
Corsica, and siyled Procurators, were elected. The 
administration of justice, the armed force, and the 
executive power, were in the hands of the Genoese 
alone, although it was permitted to Corsicans to hold 
civil of&ces not coming within the first and last 
category. Against the regulation which thus shut 
out from them all but subordinate civil offices, the 
islanders were powerless, but it did not the less grate 
upon them. Gradually their grievances, the insults 
to which they were constantly subjected, the con- 
tempt with which their remonstrances were received, 
and the denials of justice, made it evident to them 
that they were regarded as beings of an inferior order. 
From the moment when this conviction forces itself 
upon a high-spirited and courageous people, revolt 
becomes a question only of the man and the oppor* 
tunity. 
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Neither was long in coming. It happened that 
in 1551 war broke out between France and Spain. 
As a State which acknowledged the protection of the 
latter power, Genoa, notwithstanding the efforts 
made by Andrea Doria, still her presiding genius, to 
maintain neutrality, was forced into the conflict. It 
so happened that a French fleet, under the command 
of Marshal Termes, was then in the Mediterranean^ 
XTniting to it the Turkish fleet under the Capitan- 
pacha, and the Barbary rovers under the famous 
Dragut^, Termes ravaged the Neapolitan coast, then 
that belonging to Tuscany. Finally, influenced mainly 
by one man who happened to be on board hig flag-? 
ship, he set sail for Corsica. The man to whom I 
refer was Sampiero Omano da Bastelica. This man, 
whose descendants have given two marshals to 
France, was bom in 1497, in the village of Bastelica. 
Poor, he habituated himself early to the chase, and 
became noted for his strength and activity. When 
still young, however, he was sent to Eome, and 
enrolled by Cardinal Ippolito de' Medici amongst his 
retainers, styled the Black Band. Here he acquired 
a great reputation as a man of courage and determi- 
nation, as one who preserved his presence of mind 
under all circumstances. In 1553, he was transferred 
to the service of France, as colonel of an Italian 

' One of the most renowned corsairs of the sixteenth century. Hia 
exploits would form a romance. He was killed at the siege of Malta 
in 1565. 
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regiment* At tlie head of this lie greatly distin- 
guisfaed himself. At the siege of Perpig^an, in 
1542, he saved the life of the Danphin, afterwards 
Henri II., and was, in consequence, authorised by 
Fran9ois I. to bear on his arm two azure bars with 
iAie fleuT'de-lys in gold. It would take too long to 
recount the other achievements which made him one 
of the heroes of the campaign* Suffice it to say 
that after the peace of Cr^py he returned to Corsica 
and married Vanina, only daughter of Franceso di 
Ornano, one of the richest noblemen in the island. 
He at once assumed the name of Qmano* It was 
at this period that his eye, accustomed to the com* 
parative freedom of other countries, noted for the 
first time the state of subjection to which the Cor- 
sicans had been reduced, and the insults to which 
they had become habituated. Prom that moment 
the independence of his country became the one aim 
of his life. 

His first efforts were unsuccessfdl. It happened 
that at this time a member of the family of the 
Pregosi — a family which had alternately ruled and 
conspired against Genoa — ^had taken refuge in the 
island. With him at first Sampiero entered into 
negotiations, but the intrigue was discovered, and 
Sampiero was arrested and imprisoned. Beleased in 
•consequence of the intercession of Henri II. of 
Prance, he returned to the Continent. When the 
*war of 1551 broke out he was in Piedmont. Hear- 
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ing there that the fleet of Marshal Termes was about 
to threaten the islands of the Mediterranean he 
hastened to join it, and, promising to second its 
efforts by a rising of the inhabitants, he succeeded 
in persuading the admiral to direct his hostilities 
against the Genoese in Corsica. In the autumn of 
1552, Termes anchored his fleet before Bastia. 
Disembarking his troops, he drove out the garrison 
and pillaged the town. Porto Vecchio, Ajaccio, and 
San Fiorenzo fell quickly into his hands. The easy 
conquest of these places produced the submission of 
the entire island, Bonifacio in the extreme south 
and Calvi on the north-west coast alone excepted. 
It was resolved to attack these two places simul- 
taneously, and the siege of Bonifacio was entrusted 
to Dragut. The place was defended with vigour, 
bat in the end was forced to capitulate. Dragut then 
sold his conquest to his French allies, and set sail for 
the Levant with his booty and captives. 

Meanwhile the authorities in Genoa had remained 
in happy ignorance of the intention of their ene- 
mies. Thoroughly despising the Corsicans as an 
uncultivated, half-educated race of barbarians, who 
were to be ruled only with a rod of iron, they had not 
looked upon a rising of the inhabitants as being 
wiaim the bounds of possibUiiy. When, then, 
intdligence reached them that a French fleet had 
anchored before Bastia, they neither realised the 
magnitude of the danger, nor took measures to meet 
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it. It was not until their commissaries and adminis- 
trative officers reached the city as fugitives, bringing 
with them the inteUigence that of the whole island 
Calvi alone remained to them, and that the entii^e 
population had risen in insurrection, that they roused 
themselves from their state of security. Indigna- 
tion and fiiry speedily succeeded to surprise. Andrea 
Doria, then in his eighty-fifth year, had yet sufficient 
spirit and energy remaining to give the tone to the 
community. He at once offered to devote his life 
and fortune to the recovery of the island. His ex- 
ample became contagious, and in a few days sufficient 
money was realised by private donations to fit out an 
expedition. A large amount was collected ; the 
commissaries who had fled from their posts were 
imprisoned ; whilst, to terrify the insurgents, a price 
of five thousand scudi was placed on the head of 
Sampiero, at the same time that he and his relatives. 
Pier Giovanni di Ornano and Attobello de' Gentili, 
were declared rebels. Simultaneously an envoy was 
sent to Spain, urgently demanding aid. 

The measures of the Genoese were certainly not 
deficient in energy. As soon as a small detachment 
could be equipped it was despatched under the com- 
mand of Cristoforo Pallavicino. This officer sailed 
direct to Calvi, threw himself into it, and defended 
it with such vigour as to give time for reinforce- 
ments to arrive. These were not long in following 
him. The first, consisting of three thousand picked 
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Italians and one thousand Spaniards, commanded by 
Agostino Spinola, disembarked at Erbalunga, and 
began at once the work of plundering and destruc- 
tion. The second, under the command of the aged 
Doria, and consisting of eight thousand infantry and 
five hundred cavalry, conveyed in fifteen ships of 
war and thirty-six galleys, landed at San Fiorenzo 
on November 15, 1553. But, large as was this 
armament, the inhabitants, disciplined and led by 
Sampiero, showed a courage and determination which 
speedily convinced Doria that the task he had under- 
taken was no light one. Secure in their mountain 
fe.stnesses the Corsicans harassed Dorians march, 
and when he attempted to move inland intercepted 
his supplies. Doria then changed his tactics and 
resolved to drive them from the great towns on the 
coast. 

With this view he laid siege to San Fiorenzo, the 
garrison of which wa« commanded by Giordino 
Orsini. But here, too, the valour of the Corsicans 
seemed likely to bid him a successful defiance. Not- 
withstanding all his eflforts, Giovanni da Turino, 
at the head of 150 men, succeeded in introducing 
supplies into the town. Despairing of reducing the 
place by force, he kept it blockaded by sea and land, 
whilst he despatched twelve galleys under Don 
Santo da Leva to recover Bastia. In this Leva 
succeeded, but, success rendering him too presump- 
tuous, he attacked Furiani. The Corsicans posted 

Or 
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there, however, not only beat him but compelled him 
to take refuge in flight. Meanwhile heavy rains had 
caused the greatest discomfort to Doria's army. 
Fever broke out amongst his troops with fatal effect. 
The besieged still bravely resisted. Of Doria's entire 
force only three fourths, at the beginning of the year 
1554, were fit for duty. It was at this moment 
Sampiero, seeing his opportunity, urged the French 
admiral to land his troops and annihilate the weakened 
army of the Genoese. But Termes, a cautious man, 
refused to commit himself to a decisive action by sea 
or by land. He might weU have attempted it; for so 
thoroughly disheartened were the Genoese, that of 
all their commanders Doria alone was in favour of 
continuing the blockade. But even his iron will 
must have succumbed to the force of circumstances, 
but that, at the moment when his fortunes were at 
the lowest, he was reinforced by 1,500 Genoese 
and 400 Spaniards. Then occurred one of those 
strange circumstances which baffle all foresight. 
Termes, who had obstinately refused to assault the 
Genoese when they were weak, resolved to attack 
them now that they had become strong. The result 
was what might have been anticipated from an 
attempt made by an inferior force. He was repulsed 
at all points, and was forced to retareat upon Corte. 
The French fleet subsequently endeavoured to relieve 
San Fiorenzo, but, finding itself unequal to the task, 
retired. 
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The town thus left to itself, and his garrison and 
the inhabitants having been reduced to the last 
-extremities of famine by a blockade of three months^ 
Orsini had no choice but to capitulate. Doria, how- 
ever, whilst willing to allow terms to the French 
troops, refused to regard the Corsicans in any other 
light than as rebels. Many of them, consequently, 
<5ut their way through his camp ; others managed to 
Bscape to join Termes at Vescovado. The French 
troops returned to France. It is computed that the 
losses of the Genoese at this siege amounted to 
10,000 men, a larger number than Doria had brought 
^ith him from Genoa ! 

Having reconquered San Fiorenzo, Doria ordered 
Agostino Spinola to attack the castle of San Colom- 
bano, and to re-establish the authority of the Republic 
in that part of the island. Spinola so far succeeded 
"that he rased to the ground thie castles of San 
Oolombano and of the Connari, ravaged with fire 
and sword the district of Nebbio, and then took up 
his quarters in Bastia. There remained then in 
rebellion, in that part of the island, only the in- 
habitants of Castellare and Vescovado, But these 
had the reputation of being the most indomitable of 
*all the people of Corsica, and the most animated by 
"hatred against the Genoese. Against Castellare, 
however, Spinola moved. His force was so superior 
that resistance appeared hopeless, and the inhabit- 
ants sent two envoys to treat for surrender. But ia 

o 2 
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defiance of law and custom, Spinola, Iiaying caused 
these men to be massacred with every circumstance 
of brutality, marched against the town. The in- 
habitants repulsed him with great loss, and then, 
during the night, evacuated the place. Castellare 
thus, and immediately afterwards San Giorgio and 
Casacioni, fell into the hands of Spinola. 

His triumph, however, was not for long. Whilst 
the Genoese had thus been ravaging and destroying 
the north-eastern part of the island, Sampiero had 
been making heroic efforts to come to the relief of 
the attacked islanders. Marching at the head of 
800 men to Venzolasca, he made a solemn appeal to 
the people to arm in defence of their freedom. 
4,000 men, armed and provisioned, at once re- 
sponded to his summons. His plans were then put 
into operation. Having placed 500 men under 
Eaffaele da Brando in ambush between Vescovado 
and Venzolasca, he marched by way of Cansica and 
Casconi to Vescovado. From the summit of a hill 
there he saw in the plain the banners of Genoa, and 
the Genoese army apparently in the act of receiving 
their pay. His resolution was at once taken. Leav- 
ing the main body of his men at Carcarone, he set 
forth at the head of a small but picked number to 
surprise the enemy. In this his success was com*- 
plete. The Genoese, taken entirely unawares, 
scarcely attempted any resistance, but fled in all 
durections, throwing away their arms, and carrying 
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ivith them in their flight the merciless Spinola. 
Bat that a random bullet wounded Sampiero in his 
side, the destruction of the Genoese army would 
have been complete. His fall, however, relaxed the 
pursuit, and a body of German soldiers in the pay 
of the Republic having meanwhile occupied Vesco- 
vado, the Genoese found there a temporary refuge. 

The wound of Sampiero caused the command of 
the Corsicans to devolve upon Jacopo Santo da Mare^ 
and he, endeavouring to effect a junction with 
Marshal Termes, was surprised, and^ after a despe- 
rate contest, completely defeated by Spinola at 
Merusaglia. Spinola followed up his victory, as 
usual, by burnings and slaughterings, whicb only 
added to the resolution of the islanders not to 
submit. 

Still, at this moment, affairs looked bad for 
Corsica, and it seemed as though a few more de- 
termined blows would crush the insurrection. But 
fortune had not abandoned the people. Just at 
this epoch Doria and his fleet were recalled for the 
defence of Naples, and the command of the Genoese 
on the island was left to Spinola. 

This leader, true to his policy of repression, con- 
tinued to advance into the centre of the island, 
doing all the damage he could to property, churches, 
and private houses. Jacopo Santo retreated before 
him, but, having been reinforced by Marshal Termes, 
he ventured to give battle at Belgodere. The contest 
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■was bloody but indecisive. Jacopo Santo, however^ 
left the field of battle to the enemy, and retreated^ 
hotly pursued by them, to Omessa. 

The influence which one man is able to exercise- 
was here suddenly manifested. Driven to take^ 
refuge at Omessa, the Corsicans might well have> 
despaired of victory. All at once, however, Sam-^ 
piero, cured of the wound he received, appeared 
amongst them* His presence did not more rais& 
their spirits than it depressed those of the enemy* 
From having been pursuers the Genoese at once 
became the pursued. Their retreat from Omessa 
resembled rather a flight than an orderly move- 
ment. Sampiero hastened after them, caught theni^ 
up, and inflicted upon them an overthrow which 
cost them 300 killed and 700 prisoners. The- 
remainder, dispirited and broken, found refuge at 
San Fiorenzo. 

The loss of the Corsicans in this battle was in 
itself small ; but they had to lament, in the death of 
Jacopo Santo da Mare, a true patriot, a nobleman 
who had renounced great wealth and a princely 
position to devote himself to procure his country's* 
freedom. But the victory which lost him was a 
most important one. Sampiero pressing on, like the 
* dash of a mighty wave,' recovered, one by one, the 
towns that had been lost, until there remained in 
the hands of the Genoese only Calvi, Portovecchio,. 
and Bastia. So changed was the tone of Spinola,. 
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that he was now forced to send pressing messages to 
the iBepnblic, imploring aid. 

Now appeared to be Corsica's oppoiHnmity. But 
just at this crisis, when the presence of a command- 
ing genius at the head of the combatants for freedom 
would have secured independence for the islanders, 
an event occurred which plunged them into mis- 
fortunes greater even than those from which they 
had escaped. Sampiero, who still held the com- 
mission of lieutenant-general of the Italian troops 
in the service of Prance, was summoned by King 
Henri II. to Paris at the same time that Marshal 
Termes was appointed to the command of the French 
army in Piedmont. 

Unfortunately, the departure of Sampiero left the 
Corsicans without any commanding genius to preside 
over their destinies, to heal their intestine quarrels, 
to unite them to accomplish the one purpose for 
which they had risen in revolt. No longer thinking 
of the enemy, shut up in the three towns I have 
named, they began to fight amongst themselves. 
The two factions into which for years past the 
islanders had been divided— the Bianchi and the 
Neri-again put forward their pretensions. Murders, 
quarrels, and atrocities of all sorts, practised on one 
another, became of daily occurrence. Discipline was 
openly scoffed at. Confusion, terror, and lawlessness 
became universal. To add to the general i^isery 
famine supervened. The civil war had hindered 
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agricnlture, and the ravages of Spinola liad destroyed 
whatever cultivation had been attempted* The want 
of food completed the wretchedness of which the 
passions of man had been the primary canse. And 
it seemed that Genoa had only to leave the Corsicans 
to themselves to aUow the race to perish. 

But it must be stated to the credit of Genoa 
that^ in this terrible crisis, she did not leave Corsica 
unaided. Prompted either by motives of generosity, 
or possibly by the belief that humanity might gain 
for her the conj&dence which severity had failed to 
evoke, she not only sent grain in abundance to the 
island, but granted safe-conducts to the islanders — 
even to those who had been in arms against her — to 
come and buy it. 

But, though humane in this particular, Genoa 
did not abate one jot of her pretensions. In the 
spring of 1555 Gianandrea Doria arrived in the Gulf 
of San Fiorenzo with twenty-four galleys conveying 
reinforcements to Spinola. His first act, in consulta- 
tion with that commander, was to destroy the fortress 
of San Fiorenzo ; his second, leaving his troops with 
Spinola, to sail for Leghorn. Meanwhile a French 
fleet of seventeen galleys, commanded by Admiral 
Polino, and having on board the new French general, 
Giordano Orsini — the same who had defended San 
Fiorenzo against Andrea Doria — approached the 
coast. They at once laid siege to Calvi. For three 
days they bombarded it. On the fourth Andrea 



( 
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Doria, at the head of the Genoese-Spanish fleets 
consisting of forty-four galleys, appeared in sight. 
Polino retired to avoid the unequal combat; but 
Doria, not content with this, steered his course 
towards the tower of Spano, hoping that the people 
of that part of the island would rise in favour of the 
republic. His expectations were disappointed. The 
six hundred men he landed were at once set upon by 
the regular force under Orsini and by the peasantry, 
and cut to pieces to a man. As a slight revenge for 
this disaster, he caused to be decapitated Ottobuono 
de' Pieschi, brother of the famous Gianluigi — taken 
prisoner at Portercole. Doria shortly afterwards 
sailed away. 

Orsini took advantage of his departure to resume 
—with the aid of the corsair, Dragut, who had 
reappeared upon the scene — ^the siege of Calvi. But 
the inhabitants of this town dreaded nothing more 
than to fall into the hands of the infidels. They 
therefore aided the garrison by every means in their 
power, and with such success that Dragut, despair- 
ing of success, determined to transfer the seat of war 
to Bastia, and to commence operations against that 
town. Orsini marched thither, and laid siege to the 
place. He was even about to assault it when, to 
his surprise, Dragut, who had but slightly aided 
him, suddenly sailed away with all his galleys. This 
defection deranged all his plans. He abandoned the 
mege, and retired to Ajaccio disheartened. 
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The ill-success of this campaign, the small 
achievements of the French fleet and army, and the 
disgust entertained by a bigoted people at having as 
allies Turks and infidels, disposed a considerable 
portion of the population to conclude that of many 
evils the submission to an external power which at 
least maintained order was the least. These con- 
siderations so influenced the populations of Nebbio 
and of Balagna that they made their submission to 
the Eepublic. 

But at this conjuncture Sampiero returned, com-? 
missioned to retrieve the falling fortunes of his 
countrymen. His appearance again changed the 
face of affairs. The people of Nebbio and Balagna 
TTithdrew their submission to Genoa, and hastened to 
enrol themselves under the banner of their trusted 
leader. But fortune did not favour him. In concert 
with Orsini he attacked Calvi, but was repulsed. 
This failure, however, was more than compensated 
for by the loss sustained by Gianandrea Doria — who 
had returned to the coast — in an attempt to surprise 
Bonifacio. In the darkness of the night almost all 
his galleys grounded and were wrecked, with a great 
loss of men and material. 

The reconquest of Corsica then remained as 
doubtful as ever, when suddenly a truce for five 
years was proclaimed between France and Spain. 
On April 7, 1556, this truce was announced in Bastia 
and Calvi by the Genoese, and by the French 
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in the places occupied by them. But in reality 
there was no cessation of hostilities. A large party 
in Corsica was anxious for annexation to France^ 
and it was not the policy of that' country to leave 
such devoted adherents without support. On the 
other hand Genoa, impoverished by the war, which 
had ruined the famous Bank of St. George, en* 
deavoured to recoup herself by the imposition of new 
taxes on the islanders. Thus it happened that both, 
parties received reinforcements notwithstanding the 
truce, and warfare, feeble and desultory though it 
was, still continued. In 1557 Sampiero was again 
summoned to France; he was, however, sent bacls; 
the following year in chaise of a large convoy of 
supplies for his countrymen. But, before any opera-^ 
tions could be undertaken on a large scale, the 
peace of ChS,teau-Cambresis was signed between 
IVance and Spain (1560), and by one of its condition* 
Corsica was restored to Genoa. ^ 

This blow to aU his hopes profoundly affected 
Sampiero. Bather than submit he preferred a vo- 
luntary exile. He therefore at once lefb the island 
with his family, leaving the possessions which had 
come to him by his marriage to be seized by his 
hated foes. Bepairing to Marseilles, he leffc there 
his wife and children, and proceeded direct to Paris^ 
to watch for or make an opportunity to embroil 

' The island came under the direct rule of Genoa, not being, as be- 
foe, subject to the Bank of St. George. 
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France once again with tlie !Bepablic. His personal 
influence was great, for, although Henri 11. was 
dead, he was regarded with even greater confidence 
by his widow, Catherine de' Medici, who likewise 
shared his hatred to Genoa. 

Tor some time he remained in Paris, neglecting 
no opportunity to interest the Court on behalf of his 
country. But the circumstances of the time were 
against him. Not only had peace been but very 
recently concluded, but Prance herself was a prey to 
civil war. The efibrts of Catherine were too much 
bent on the maintenance of the balance of parties to 
allow her to act on Sampiero's wishes. Nor was he 
more successful with Henri of Navarre, to whom he 
turned after the failure of his efforts in Paris. But 
though thus baffled he did not despair. Considering 
that the assistance itself outweighed any considera- 
tion as to the person by whom it might be rendered, 
he sailed to Algiers, and besought the intervention 
of the Dey. His character for valour, perseverance, 
energy, and resolution was well known to, and greatly 
appreciated by, that ruler; but he hesitated to embark 
in an enterprise of no little danger, and which would 
inevitably bring upon him the whole power of Spain^ 
without, in the first instance, obtaining the sanction 
of his suzerain, the Sultan. To procure this the 
indefatigable Sampiero set out for Constantinople. 
He found the Sultan Suliman extremely inclined to 
assist him. But he, too, had many points to consider,. 
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It happened tliat at tlie time he was engaged in a 
war with Germany, his armies were in Transylvania, 
aiod he dreaded lest an attack on a possession of 
Genoa should add Spain to his enemies. With great 
r^ret, therefore, the Sultan declined to aid him. 

But even this rebuff did not crush the hopes of 
Sampiero. Kather than see his country submit to a 
yoke^hich new exactions were rendering more 
intolerable than ever, he determined to attempt her 
fi.'eedom at the head of the patriots who still remained 
ready to obey his simple nod. The Genoese, how- 
ever, obtaining some intelligence regarding his in- 
tentions, increased the garrisons on the island, and 
took such other precautions as served to render an 
attempt such as Sampiero meditated all but im- 
possible. 

But they went stiU further. Unable to lay hands 
on the daring patriot, they determined, if possible, 
to attempt the basest revenge — to injure him in the 
person of his wife. They knew well his love for her, 
and they were equally aware that they could not 
wound him more to the heart than by inducing her 
to pursue a course of which he would disapprove. 
They thought, moreover, that if they could only 
obtain possession of her person, she would serve as a 
pledge that he would desist from his attempts. Vanina 
d'Omano was charming in her manners, but possessed 
the facile disposition which would render her no 
difficult prey to designing men. In order to induce 
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her to enter into their meshes, the Senate caused to 
be made to her offers apparently most fair and liberal. 
They proposed to place at her disposal a mansion in 
Genoa, to restore to her all her possessions, with a 
promise that they shonld descend to her children. 
Tanina, left alone at Marseilles, dependent on the 
connsels of men who had inveigled themselves into 
her confidence, desolate for the prospects of her 
children, and, it wonld seem, without much faith in 
her husband's projects, after some hesitation, con- 
sented. She set out from Marseilles. But hardly 
had she reached Antibes, when she was overtaken 
by a messenger, sent hurriedly by her husband the 
moment the information reached him, to bring her 
back. Sampiero was on the track of the messenger, 
and met his wife at Aix.^ He then reconducted her 
to Marseilles. 

On his entering the house there occurred one 
of those terrible scenes which sometimes disgrace 
humanity in the person even of men of fine intellect 
and the noblest aspirations. The departure of 
Vanina from Marseilles without his sanction, to 
place herself under the protection of his deadliest 
and most hated enemies, had roused in the pas- 
sionate soul of Sampiero the most terrible suspicions. 
And though, during the journey from Aix, he had 
restrained his emotions, he had not had time to cool, 
nor had he allowed himself to consider the effect 

' In Provence, now in the department of the Bouches dn Rhone. 
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which the love of her children may have on a tender 
and devoted mother. Still brooding-, then, over his 
fancied wrongs, he entered his house at Marseilles. 
The sight of the rooms dismantled of furniture had 
the effect of a spark to tinder. They roused all the 
dormant thoughts to vivid life. Turning fiercely to 
his wife, and loading her with reproaches for her 
contemplated infidelity, he told her that she must 
die, and that he would give her three days to prepare 
for her fate. At the end of that term he entered 
her room, and demanded what death she would 
choose. She begged as a favour that she might die 
by l^e hPiUds of her husband, in order, she added, 
that * she might go out of the world without having 
been touched by any other man.' He approved her 
delicacy, and strangled her on the spot with his 
scarf. He then had her buried with all honours in 
the church of the Franciscans. 

This atrocious deed accomplished, Sampiero re- 
newed his efforts to procure allies for his countrymen. 
He hastened first to Paris, where Catherine, less 
susceptible than many of her courtiers, received him 
with honour, and even retained him there a year, 
discussing with him the mode in which he might 
best liberate his country. But, as she still declined 
to intervene forcibly, Sampiero left France for 
Florence, then under the sway of Cosmo de' Medici. 
Him Sampiero besought with all the eloquence of 
which he was master to give assistance to his conn- 
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trymen. He even oflfered to make over to Hm.the 
sovereignty of the island. Cosmo was sorely tempted ; 
but the fear which had operated with Catherine, with 
the Dey, and with the Sultan — ^the fear of the inter- 
vention of Spain — operated with him too. He could 
only offer Sampiero that which Catherine had already 
offered — secret supplies of money and arms. With 
such restricted means, and having vainly endeavoured 
to induce the exiled families of the Pieschi and the 
Fregosi to rise against the Republic, Sampiero, fol- 
lowed only by a handful of adherents, boldly landed 
in Coi::sica and raised the standard of independence- 
I have called his adherents a handful. In point of 
fact, they consisted of twenty-five French officers and 
eleven Corsicans. He took with him neither money, 
nor arms, nor munitions of war; he had only his 
indomitable courage, his love of his country, and his 
fervent hopes for her future. 

Fortunately for him, the conduct of the Genoese^ 
had been such as to predispose every patriotic heart 
to insurrection. Ever since the publication of the 
treaty of Ch^teau-Cambresis the tyranny of the rulers 
had made itself felt in every comer of the island. It 
had become a part of the fixed policy of the Republic 
that the expenses of the late war for the establish- 
ment of liberty in Corsica should be paid by the 
Corsicans. Two commissaries had accordingly 
been sent in 1560 to Corsica with instructions to 
make out a general list of the properties of the 
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several inhabitants. Tliis they did with such literal 
fidelity to the wishes of their masters, that, when the 
list was furnished, it was found to comprise, not 
only all the cultivated lands, but those also which 
remained untilled. Not a wood, a marsh, a plain, 
or a rock, but it was included. The properties so 
Enumerated were valued by the Genoese at their own 
estimate, and upon these a tax of three per cent, 
was imposed. It need scarcely be said that in this 
proceeding three elements of justice were wanting. 
The first, that considerably more than one-half of 
the land valued was unproductive to its owners ; the 
second, that even the productive lands were over- 
valued ; and the third, that to tax unproductive pro- 
perty amounts to confiscation. 

The tyranny, the cheat, and the rapacity of the 
whole proceeding roused the islanders to fury. 
Bather, they exclaimed, than suffer an oppression so 
insupportable, they would leave the island in a body, 
having first killed their wives and children, and go 
tad serve the Turks. To the outcries and remon- 
strances of the islanders,, however, the Genoese 
responded by further cruelties and increased per- 
secution. Not content with causing those who 
resisted the exactions of their officers to be slain, 
with robbing the weak, and poisoning their prisoners, 
they devised a trap L wMch to ensnare all who 
were likely to give trouble. The commissary of the 
island procured, to this end, commissions for a 

H 
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Certain number of Corsicans. In these commissions 
were inscribed the names of all the islanders ob- 
noxious to the ruling power, or likely from their 
position to become so. The men thus inscribed 
were then invited to present themselves to the 
commissary, and taste the generosity and maternal 
love of the Republic. Unsuspicious of artifice, they 
came. But no sooner had they all arrived than they 
were arrested and imprisoned. This act of treachery, 
far from cowing the islanders, made them more than 
ever anxious to shake off a rule so detestable. 

Such was the state of things in Corsica when in 
June, 1564, Sampiero landed near San Fiorenzo at the 
head of the small following I have noted. Hardly 
had he landed than he took possession of the town 
of Olmetto, then of the castle of Istria. Wherever 
the intelligence of his arrival came the people rose 
in insurrection, ran to him, and, saluting him as 
their father and liberator, urged him to lead them 
against their oppressors. He received them as their 
father and as their liberator, and sending his two 
ships to France for arms, and placing himself at their 
head, he marched towards Corte, the chief town in 
the centre of the island. 

At that time the commissary of the island was 
Luigi de' Fomari, a man whose cruelty and mis- 
government had been mainly instrumental in rousing 
the passions of the people to fever-heat. At the 
rumour of the arrival of Sampiero, and the results 
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wliicli followed it, this man, as cowardly as lie was 
cruel, shut himself in Bastia, and sent urgent 
entreaties for reinforcements to Genoa. The Senate, 
alarmed, speedily despatched Niccolo di Negro at the 
head of a considerable force. Negro, believing that 
with his disciplined soldiers he could easily disperse 
the rabble which followed Sampiero, marched at once 
upon Corte, and reached it earlier than Sampiero, 
whose arrival he awaited under its walls* No 
sooner, however, did the host of the Corsican, 
swollen to a very great number, appear in sight, 
than his heart failed him, and he fled in confusion, 
not stopping till he reached Bastia. Sampiero 
occupied Corte, and then, storming after a desperate 
resistance the tower of Venzolasca, marched upon 
Vescovado, which at once opened its gates to him. 

Meanwhile Niccold di Negro, having received 
such reinforcements as enabled him to outnumber 
the peasant bands of his enemy, was burning to 
avenge his disgrace. He marched, therefore, as soon 
as he could upon Vescovado. Counting victory as 
<^rtain, but deemiag also that the victory would not 
be decisive which should allow Sampiero to escape, 
he posted one brigade on the road leadiag to Oreto, 
another on the route between Vescovado and Ven- 
zolasca, a third, composed of cavalry, at the fords of 
the Vigna, whilst he himself, at the head of the main 
body of infantry, should make the grand attack. 

h2 
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Sampiero, not discouraged hj these preparations^ 
so arranged his forces that each of the hostile- 
brigades and their main body should he opposed \yf 
brigades of his own men, whilst he himself, at the- 
head of a chosen body, should hold himself in 
reserve, ready to carry assistance to the point whera 
it might most be needed. The battle began early in 
the morning by a furious advance on the part of the 
Genoese. The defence was equally determined, and 
for two hours the contest raged without any decided 
advantage being gained by either side. At length, 
however, a party of Corsicans in the pay of Genoa 
made so determined a charge that the patriot soldiers 
began to give way. Intelligence of this having- 
reached Sampiero, he ran to the spot, and noticing 
that the assailants were Corsicans, called out to 
them, * Oh, furious men, who attack your own 
brethren, ye are not Corsicans, but Cains!' The 
effect of this sudden harangue was marvellous. The 
attack of the remorse-stricken enemy relaxed, and 
Sampiero had time to rally his men. This he did 
with such eflFect that the enemy was repulsed on 
that side. 

Hardly, however, had this been effected when 
the news was brought him that one of his other 
brigades had been overpowered and their leader 
slain. To the threatened point again he bent his 
steps, and by his presence of mind and heroic feats 
of valour succeeded not only in restoring the 
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combat,^ but in driving the enemy from the vantage 
ground thej had gained, and forcing them to a 
precipitate flight. Then, advancing his whole line^ 
he pursued them till night put a stop to the carnage. 

After this great victory he re-entered Vescovado. 
There a scene awaited him which gave rise to a 
•characteristic outburst on his part. The landowners 
of the neighbourhood, who had preferred to adopt 
neutrality, and had held aloof alike from him and 
the Gtenoese, now that victory had declared for him, 
hastened into Vescovado laden with refreshments 
for, and prepared to open their houses to, the 
conquerors. But Sampiero not only refused to touch 
their offering, he ordered also his men to abstain ; 
then, turning to the neutral landowners, he said : 
* Never will I consent to receive presents or hospi- 
tality from those who have denied their country. 
You have looked with an indifferent and idle eye on 
the penis of your brothers, your liberators ; you are, 
therefore, unworthy to receive them under your 
roofs. Depart, and let no one receive from these 
cowardly renegades even a drop of water if he cares 
for my friendship.' Then, wrapping his cloak around 
him, he lay down to sleep in the open air in the 
middle of the piazza, surrounded by his followers. 
Kext day he marched to Oreto. 

The fame of his victory soon filled the island, 

' 'Ora, quello fece con la spada in mano il tremendissimo uomo, 

« 

saria incredibile a raccontare, e mi si converria nei poemi dell' Ariosto 
•che iii una storia.' — Carbone, 
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and recruits flocked to him from every quarter of it^ 
proud to serve under one wlio knew how to make 
such a use of their zeal and courage. New contests, 
however, awaited him. Niccolo di Negro, having 
received fresh reinforcements, hastened to re-open 
the campaign. Following the course of the river 
Golo, he suddenly came upon Sampiero at Caccia. 
Here a battle ensued, and here again the Corsicans, 
after a long and obstinate combat, triumphed. The 
Genoese 16st three hundred men, left dead ui)on the 
field, a far greater number of prisoners, and their 
leader, Niccol6 di Negro.^ The prisoners were em- 
barked on board galleys and sent to Italy, having 
previously engaged, upon oath, never again to take 
service under the republic of Genoa. 

Immense were the consequences of this victory, 
following, as it did, so speedily on that of Vescovado. 
Hitherto the patriots had drawn their recruits 
mainly from the northern parts of the island, those 
of the more southern portions having preferred the 
evils they felt to running the chance of being sub- 
jected to others of which they knew nothing. But 
after the victory of Caccia the smouldering patriots 
of the south hesitated no longer. Their chiefs, 
Francesco and Lorenzo da Eenno, wrote to Sam- 
piero, inviting him to come and lead them wherever 
he would. 

* This general was killed by one of his men, a Corsican, in revenge 
for having struck him the day before. 
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On receiving this invitation Sampiero hastened 
to Vico, a small town sixteen miles north-east of 
Ajaccio, leaving his troops under the command of 
Antonio da San Fiorenzo. Here he found the prin- 
cipal magnates of the island assembled, eager to 
listen to him. Presenting himself amongst them, he 
thus addressed them: ^Brothers, now that you 
show yourselves real Corsicans, true men, and worthy 
of liberty, I come amongst you — I, Sampiero, who, 
amidst a thousand calamities, have never doubted of 
the freedom of our country, nor have ever ceased to 
struggle for it. Fleeing from the pleasures, the 
honours, the repose, of which France was liberal to 
me, I have preferred infinite dangers and fatigues 
in order to redeem you from servitude. I have 
begged for you friends and protectors all over Chris- 
tendom, and even in Africa and Asia ; and though 
the universe remained deaf to my prayers, I did not 
allow myself to fear or to despair. What victims 
have I not sacrificed on the altar of your liberty ! 
For love of you I have changed my nature ; your 
groans and sufiTerings have haunted my dreams, and, 
wherever I have been, my daily thoughts have been 
of you. And yet what could I do, oh country ! for 
thy safety P One man, alone and unarmed, against 
a powerful tyranny, well armed and defended by 
many princes ! Yes ; yet alone I came ; few com- 
panions followed me, and I landed on these shores 
determined to accomplish one of two things : either 
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to reconquer the liberty of my country, or to lay 
down my life fighting desperately for it. God 
looked at my intentions, and at once granted me 
two most miraculous victories. He inspires you 
now with suhlime and holy thoughts, for you run to 
me to co-operate in my great fatigues. I embrace 
you fpr it, and I invite you to accompany me to the 
field. It is there that we must show our country 
how much we love her, and vie with each other in filial 
devotion. Let there be no more hatreds, no more 
vendettey amongst you. It is tyranny alone which 
injures you. Against that alone, then, concentrate 
your hatreds, your vendette^ your wrath, your execra- 
tions. Let us root out the oppressors, let us deprive 
them of .the sport of trampling upon humanity! 
Our arms in our hands, oh Corsicans ! let us rush to 
the holy undertaking; let your swords fulminate 
extermination; let an abyss swallow your execu- 
tioners, if even should we have to destroy all this 
island with your ruin, so that eternal squalor and 
desertion should overwhelm it, and tyrants passing 
by should not see even a thorn rising up from its 
surface to break the dry line of the horizon.' 

No sooner had Sampiero finished speaking than 
the air resounded with the cry : ' To arms ! to arms ! 
long live our captain ! ' Amidst the whole assembly 
there was but one dissentient voice. The owner of 
this voice was the man of wealth and influence of 
the district, Gianpaolo delle Cristianacce by name. 
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Whether jealous of Sampiero, or really fearing the 
result of his . counsels, he rose to oppose them as 
leading to certain and absolute ruin. But, influen- 
tial as he was, men's minds had been too excited by 
the stirring appeal of Sampiero to attend to him ; 
rather, as he still continued his denunciations, he 
drew upon himself a part of the fury which had been 
roused against the Genoese, and he would certainly 
have been slain but for the interference of Sampiero 
himself. 

This ardent patriot considered himself strong 
enough now to attempt some important enterprise. 
Taking advantage of the zeal of his new levies, he 
marched upon Porto Vecchio, and captured it. Very 
soon after this he was proclaimed supreme head of 
the nation. 

Soon had he occasion to show himself worthy of 
this high post. Genoa, far from being humiliated 
by the defeat of Niccol6 di Negro, determined to 
replace him by a member of the family which had 
never failed the republic. Stefano Doria was ac- 
cordingly sent to the island at the head of 1,800 
Italians and 800 Germans, with instructions to spare 
no means of ridding it of Sampiero. Having burnt 
the small seaport town of Algaiuola, he marched 
upon Yescovado, which he took and fortified. But 
hardly had he accomplished this when he learnt that 
Sampiero, marching to meet him, had arrived at 
Penta, not far from Yescovado. Daily skirmishes 
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now took place between the two armies, in which, 
the Genoese had always the advantage. Encouraged 
by this, and by the opportune arrival of a re- 
inforcement of 300 Spanish infantry, Doria at- 
tacked Sampiero at Casalle, upon which he had 
marched, drove him from it, ravaging the country, 
and killing the inhabitants, including old men, 
women, and children. He then marched straight 
upon Corte. No sooner, however, had his march 
in that direction been sufficiently pronounced, than 
Sampiero, turning northwards, retook Vescovado, 
then cutting off Doria from his base, forced him 
to make a disastrous retreat to Bastia, where he 
arrived in the greatest confusion. Infuriated at 
being thus baffled, and unable to beat Sampiero in 
the field, Doria determined upon a revenge after his 
own heart. Suddenly issuing from Bastia, he made 
a raid upon Bastelica, the native district of Sampiero, 
burned and ravaged it to his heart's content, rased 
to the ground the house in which Sampiero had 
been born, and, having done this, hastily returned to 
Bastia before he could be pursued. Nor was he 
even content with this. Having heard that one of 
Sampiero's lieutenants, Achille da Campocasso, was 
discontented with the treatment he had received 
from his chief, he contrived by promises and flatte- 
ries to induce him to visit Bastia. No sooner had 
he arrived than Doria proposed to him that he 
should return to the Corsican camp, and, keeping 
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secret his negotiations witli himself, should kill or 
<^nse to be killed his redoubtable leader. But, 
disliking Sampiero much as he did, Achille was no 
assassin. Disgusted at the proposal, he replied that, 
even though Sampiero was at the moment his enemy, 
he had once been his friend, and that was quite 
sufBcient to keep him from betraying him. He then 
at once left Bastia, and, returning to his estates, re- 
mained thenceforth neutral. 

Meanwhile Genoa, still bent on retaining her de- 
pendency, had not delayed to send reinforcements to 
Bastia. Gianandrea Doria arrived there with twenty 
galleys iowards the end of 1564. He did not dis- 
embark his troops, but, taking Stefano on board, 
sailed for Porto Vecchio, where, landing, the Genoese 
again began their usual course of devastation and 
slaughter. Not a prisoner was spared. It is but 
fair to add that in this proceeding the Corsicans 
followed their example. Every day, in fact, added to 
the bitterness of the conflict on both sides. 

In the spring of the following year, 1565, Sam- 
piero had to consider what course he should pursue. 
The war had now lasted for two years. Beginning 
without resources of any sort, he had sustained it 
solely by the voluntary support and good will of the 
people. Still, although with such unsettled means 
he had accomplished great things, he felt it would be 
impossible to bring the war to a definite conclusion 
unless some fixed rules should be decided upon for the 
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carrying out of some plan of administration. To 
accomplish this, he assembled a diet in Corte, and 
proposed to the chiefs the renewal of their old form 
of government. This consisted in the election of a 
magistracy of nobles who should consider, draw up, 
and authorise laws for the republic. This advice 
was followed. Ambassadors were sent to France 
asking for money. The ambassadors returned, 
bringing with them Alfonso di Ornano, eldest son 
of Sampiero, a small supply of money, and thirteen 
banners bearing tiie inscription Fiigna pro patrid. 
Small as these succours were, they were used to good 
purpose by the Corsican, for he showed a bold front 
to Doria, and after many skirmishes, and burnings, 
and destruction on both sides, finally inflicted upon 
him a terrible defeat in the plain of Moriani. 

The following year passed without any remark- 
able event. Some of the Corsieans, indeed, despairing 
of ultimate success, showed some anxiety to treat 
with the enemy ; but all their plans were baffled by 
Sampiero, and most of them returned to their alle- 
giance. On the other hand, Genoa, despairing of 
conquering an enemy so determined and so inde- 
fatigable, resolved to have recourse to baser means. 
Stefano Doria was accordingly recalled, and in his 
place Vivaldi was sent to Bastia as commissary of 
the island. Vivaldi was a man of the worst cha- 
racter, utterly unscrupulous, careless of the means he 
might employ to accomplish a predetermined end. 
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His mission being to capture Sampiero, dead or aUve, 
he conceived the idea of trying his hand in the first 
instance npon some one of lesser note. It so happened 
that amongst the lieutenants of Sampiero the most 
able, the most resolute, the most faithful to his 
leader, and the most, dreaded by the Gtenoese, was 
Antonio da San Piorenzo. In vain had Vivaldi tried 
to conquer this man; Antonio was too astute for 
him. Encamped in the little town of Bagnaja, he 
continued, by his raids, so to annoy the garrison of 
Bastia, that their lives became a burden to them. 
ITnable to conquer him, Vivaldi determined to en- 
deavour to have him murdered. With this object in 
view he sent to his camp a hired bravo, who, coming 
to Antonio with a statement of the wrongs he had 
received from Vivaldi, solicited protection. It was 
accorded to him. His plan had been to seize an 
opportunity to shoot the Corsican with an arquebuss, 
and then to escape on a swift horse which he would 
have at hand. But this plan failed. He then had 
recourse to poison, portions of which he mixed with 
the raw food and in the wine. But part of the poison 
in the food evaporated in the boiling, whilst the 
wine, having been discovered to be frothy, was thrown 
away. So much of the poison, however, remained in 
the food" that Antonio, who had partaken of it, 
became ill, though not dangerously so, at the end 
of a few days, whilst two sons of one of his friends 
were actually in danger of their lives from the same 
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cause. They all, however, recovered ; not, however, 
before the bravo had returned to Bastia, boasting of 
the complete success of his plans, and claiming the 
reward — ^which he received. 

This attempt, though only partially successful, 
served to inspire Vivaldi with the hope that a 
similar process might rid the Eepublic of her most 
arch enemy. Before, however, he could decide upon 
any plan, he was relieved in his office by Francesco 
de' Fomari, who came accompanied by the new 
commandant of cavalry, Eafaelo Giustiniano. These 
two men happened to be of the same stamp as Vivaldi, 
and, adopting his policy, determined to surpass him 
in his own particular line. He had tried his hand 
on the scholar ; they would attempt the master. 

In their efforts to seduce the Corsicans, the spirit 
of the murdered Vanina came to aid them. But for 
that crime, it is probable that they might have 
plotted in vain. At first they succeeded in gaining 
over a priest, Ambrogio da Bastelica, a trusted con- 
fidant of Sampiero. Then, Ercole da Istria, who 
had long been wavering — and the three brothers, 
Gianantonio, Francesco, and Michelangelo di Omano, 
cousins of Vanina — came into the plot. They then 
laid their plans. These were to entice Sampiero into 
an ambush, and there overwhelm and slay him. In 
pursuance of this the priest, Ambrogio, informed 
Sampiero that the peasantry of La Eocca had shown 
a mutinous spirit, to quell which his presence amongst 
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ihem was necessary. To reaeli La Rocca it was 
necessary to traverse the passes of the Cauro, defiles 
crowned by lofty heights. In these defiles Giustiniano 
placed the main body of his men, showing only a 
few, to entice his victim, on the heights. Sampiero, 
suspecting nothing, set out for La Bocca on the 
morning of January 17, 1567, accompanied by his 
son Alfonso and some sixty followers, some of whom, 
however, had been corrupted by Fomari. Arriving 
at the entrance of the passes, he saw the few men on 
the distant heights, and at once resolved to attack 
them. To reach the road leading to those heights he 
had, however, to pass through a dense defile, over- 
hung with jungle. Sampiero had entangled himself 
in this before he discovered the ambush. He saw 
at once that he was doomed. In this crisis, de- 
termined to die, as he had lived, with his face to 
the foe, his first thought was for his son. Turning 
to him, he begged him, with an undaunted air, to 
flee. Alfonso implored permission to conquer or die 
•with his father, but Sampiero replied, sternly : * There 
is no time for delay ; obey your father ; save yourself, 
and become his avenger, and the scourge of Ligurian 
traitors.' Alfonso obeyed. But hardly had he vanished 
when Gianantonio Omano dashed with fell intent on 
the &.ther. Sampiero wounded him in the neck with 
an arquebuss. Taking another from his servant, he 
aimed again at him, with the intention of finishing 
him; but here treachery foiled him. The servant. 
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Vittolo, corrapted by the priest, liad put the ball 
first into the arqnebnss, and on the top of it the 
powder. The weapon natnrallj missed fire. Nothing 
dannted^ Sampiero seized his gan by the barrel, and 
stmck Gianantonio with such force with it on the 
head that he fell to the gronnd. Then, drawing hist 
sword, he charged the party with such fdry, and 
slew so many of them, that escape might hare been 
possible but for the treachery of Vittolo, who, stand- 
ing behind and watching his opportunity, shot him 
between the shoulders, and killed him. His followers 
then fled in terror. The assassins, almost as terrified, 
cut off the patriot's head, and sent it as a trophy to 
Fomari. Great were the rejoicings in Bastia ; loud 
were the Te Deums, immense the relief to men's 
minds; unprecedented the largesses to the people. 
The miserable traitor, Vittolo, received as the reward 
for his baseness one hundred and fifty scudi. Even 
the brothers Omani, who, as the nearest relatives of 
Vanina, might have been considered to have had a 
right to avenge her on her murderer, did not scruple 
to claim and to receive the reward which had been 
offered for his head. Sa nearly allied to brutality is 
treachery, that the liberated Genoese, not content 
with the murder of their enemy, had his body hacked 
to pieces, and the pieces carried to Bastia in triumph ! 
Such was the end; at the age of sixty-nine, of 
Sampiero — a name still venerated in Corsica — a name 
which, as that of a patriot, will ever be venerated by 
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the lovers of freedom. But for him, Corsica, after 
the peace of Chiteau-Cambresis, would never have 
risen in insurrection. He was, in fact, the revolution. 
Without him the uprising, had it even occurred, 
wotdd have been crushed at once. A true patriot, 
loving his country before all, careless of himself, he 
staked his all on her behalf. To her he sacrificed 
his property, his ease — even, alas ! his wife ; the 
last, it must be admitted, a most unnecessary and 
cruel sacrifice. Judged even by a Corsican standard, 
that deed of fuiy must remain a blot upon his 
memory. It was, moreover, more than a crime ; it 
was a blunder — a blunder not even expiated by his 
death, of which it was the indirect cause. Yet, 
putting that crime aside, his character as a patriot 
stands clear and unsullied. He dared all for liberty. 
Amid the temptations of the corrupt court of the 
Valois and the Medici, he was true to that supreme 
mistress of his soul. He gave to her every beating 
of his heart, every movement of his intellect, every 
emotion of his mind. For her he died, giving in 
death, as he had given in life, an example of courage, 
determination, fortitude, and devotion, unsurpassed 
in the history of the world. Not vainly had he lived 
and struggled. The final shaking off of the Grenoese 
yoke, and the union of Corsica on terms of equality 
with Prance, are directly traceable to the heroic 
achievements of Sampiero da Bastelica. 

I propose, in concluding this outline of his life, 

I 
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to add a short notice of the career of his son and the 
other inheritors of the name which he assumed on 
his marriage with the iU-fated Vaninar-the name of 
Omano. 

Alfonso di Omano, — The death of Sampiero was 
a blow to the patriots of Corsica hard to be borne* 
The weaker gave way to it, and submitted ; but the 
sterner minds, carrying with them even the wavering, 
responded, after the first shock had subsided, by pro- 
claiming his son, Alfonso di Omano, his successor 
and their captain. Alfonso was then in his twentieth 
year, handsome, tall in person, skilled in all the 
manly exercises of the age, and endowed with a f ivid 
intellect, a humane and self-denying disposition, and 
a cultivated mind. He at once assumed the position 
offered him, and, making a progress through the 
island, and rallying his friends, he attacked the 
enemy, wounded with his own hand the Baffaelo 
Giustiniani who had caused his father's death, and 
forced him to take refuge in Ajaccio. Then, pro- 
ceeding to Orezzo, he summoned there a general 
convocation of the nation. By this assembly he was 
nominated Captain-General of the people. 

In the war of two years which followed, both 
sides alternately obtained the upper hand. But in 
their course a disease broke out fatal to Corsican 
liberty. This disease was the old feud between the 
Bianchi and the Neri. The personal influence and 
the dominating character of Sampiero had kept under 
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this rivalry throughout his tenure of ofBlce; but 
Alfonso had neither the years, the credit, nor the 
influence which success bestows, sufficient to impress 
his will firmly upon his countrymen. Genoa, too, 
about this time changed her tactics. In place of men 
like Spinola and Fornari, she sent as commissary of 
the island a nobleman differing in all respects from 
them and their colleagues. This was Giorgio Doria, 
renowned for his tact and his merciful disposition. 
Doria had never hesitated to attribute the ill-success 
of his countrymen to the misplaced severity of their 
measures. He adopted a different policy. He re- 
ceived returning patriots as friends, took them into 
his confidence, and restored to them their property. 
in this way he gained over Lucio dalla Casablanca, 
one of the principal men of the island, and theretofore 
one of the most pronounced enemies of Genoa; 
Pierantonio da Casta, Fraticello da Pietricaggio, and 
Paolo da Luccia, all men of substance and influence. 
He thus not only weakened the patriotic party, but 
he convinced the Corsicans generally that they would 
gain by submission. This was a consideration not 
to be overlooked by a people whose lands had been 
devastated by a civil war lasting over fourteen years, 
and marked by circumstances of unusual atrocity. 
To give the final stroke, Doria resolved upon a step, 
dictated alike by policy and humanity, such as he 
conceived would entirely restore peace to the island. 
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He commissioned Gianbattista de' Bemardi, Bishop 
of Ajaccio^ a man held in the highest estimation for 
virtue and piety, to proceed to the camp of Alfonso, 
seek an interview with him, and endeavour to instil 
into his mind considerations of reason and good 
sense. The bishop went, saw Alfonso, pointed out 
to him the declining fortunes of Corsica, the sub- 
mission of some of her principal nobles, the generosity 
with which they had been treated, the dangers 
which surrounded him, the advisability of choosing 
the less amongst many evils ; assured him that easy 
terms would be granted him, and exhorted him 
earnestly to open out negotiations for that purpose 
with Doria. Alfonso, much moved, assembled his 
trusty councillors, communicated to them the purport 
of the bishop's proposition, and invited them to 
discuss it. Their opinions were unanimously in 
favour of treating. No other course was then left to 
Alfonso. He opened negotiations with Giorgio Doria, 
who at once subscribed to aU he demanded. The 
teiTus of the agreement may thus be summarised : 

1. A general and absolute pardon to all Cor- 
sicans. 

2. The taxes which had been imposed subse- 
quently to the treaty of Chiteau-Cambresis to be 
abolished. 

3. Alfonso di Ornano and aU who chose to adhere 
to him to be supplied with ships to take them to 
France, they retaining the right, should they choose, 
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to return to Corsica within eight years, and to re- 
cover their property. 

The treaty brought about the complete pacifirf 
cation of Corsica. This result was accomplished by 
a tardy return on the part of Genoa to the principles 
of right and justice. As long as she persevered in 
tyranny and oppression, so long did the Corsicans 
wage successful war against her. But for the out- 
raging of the rights of the islanders, not even Sam- 
piero could liave maintained the contest for a year. 
If, then, by the peace made by Omano, the Corsicans 
did not obtain all that they had claimed in the hours 
of victory — ^viz., independence or union with France 
— ^they yet forced the Genoese to renounce their 
tyrannical policy, and to bestow upon them practical 
freedom. In this view it may be asserted that not 
in vain had the long struggle continued; not use- 
lessly had the blood been spilt, for practically the 
islanders obtained by the peace all that they had 
risen in 1564 to demand — ^viz., equal law and justice 
for their country. 

Peace concluded, Alfonso returned to France, 
where he met with a most flattering reception from 
Catherine de' MedicL Charles IX. recognised his 
titles of nobility, nominated him governor of the town 
of Valence, and granted him letters of naturalisation, 
which were registered at Aix in 1572.* The fol- 

' These letters were confirmed by Henri III. in 1582, and by Henri 
IV, in 1689. 
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lowing year Alfonso was sent by Charles IX. on a 
mission to the Senate of Genoa. The King of 
France was anxious to enlist in his service eight 
hundred Corsicans to form a regiment of which 
Alfonso was to be colonel-general. But to bring 
about this result it was necessary to obtain the con- 
currence of the Eepublic. This was granted without 
difficulty. Alfonso obtained permission to send offi- 
cers to the island to make enlistments, though he 
himself was forbidden to set foot on Corsican soiL 
The men were speedily enrolled, and the regiment 
which they formed played a great part in the civil 
wars of France and in her contests with Spain. 

In those civil wars Alfonso di Omano distin-^ 
guished himself not less by his firmness and capacity 
than by the rare spirit of justice and moderation 
which animated him. This attracted to him the 
esteem of all parties. His promotion thenceforth 
was rapid. The great victory which he obtained 
over the Swiss on August 10, 1587, gained for 
him a nomination as Councillor of State and the 
governorship of the province of Dauphine. In the 
interregnum which followed the death of Henri III. 
he attached himself to the party of the King of 
Navarre, refusing the splendid offers made him by 
the Duke of Mayenne. His services to the cause 
he espoused, especially his exploits against the 
Spaniards, were so signal that Henri IV. gave him 
the baton of Marshal, decorated him with the order 
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of the Holy Ghost, and shortly afterwards bestowed 
upon him the Lieutenant-Generalship of Guyenne, an 
appointment ngoaJly reserved for princes of the blood. 

Bat his achieyements in time of peace surpassed 
even those which covered him with renown on the 
field of battle. As Lieutenant-Governor of Guyenne 
his headquarters were at Bordeaux, the capital of the 
province. It happened that during his incumbency 
oi this office the plague was brought to the town, 
and committed in it and in the vicinity great 
ravaf^. In those trying times Marshal Omano 
displayed the greatest courage and devotion. He 
constantly visited the hospitals — ^which he himself 
had caused to be built — and gave all his energies 
and his means to the alleviation of the distress of 
the afflicted. In those days to see a grand seigneur 
thus devote himself to the poor and wretched was 
fiur more uncommon than it is happily at the present 
day. It gained for him the love of all classes, to 
such a degree that the recollection of it lives with 
their posterity, and the name of Omano is still 
cherished in Bordeaux. One of the finest streets in 
tibat ciiy has the honour of bringing his great deeds 
constantly to the memory of the population. 

To his exertions, moreover, was due the draining 
ci the marshes in the neighbourhood of the city — 
an operation undertaken after the epidemic had dis- 
appeared with a view to prevent its return. 

In 1609 Marshal Omano returned to Paris, 
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having in view to accompany the King on the expe- 
dition which he was contemplating to seize the 
dachies of Cloves, Juliers, and Berg, left a prey to 
rival claimants bj the death of the Duke John 
William. But to enable him to bear the fatigues of 
campaigning he was compelled to submit to a painful 
operation. Under this he succumbed, after three 
days' illness, at the age of sixty-two. 

Thus died the son of the patriot Sampiero and 
the murdered Vanina, honoured by his sovereign, 
loved by all men, deeply lamented by the people of 
Guyenne, and bearing the character of being at once 
the noblest, the most unselfish, the most capable 
even amongst the subjects of Henri IV. To have 
lived the life he lived was q* privilege to have been 
bom. To his own countrymen he had secured the 
utmost freedom compatible with a foreign yoke. To 
his adopted country he had been a devoted and afiFec- 
tionate son. His best epitaph is, that though two 
hundred and sixty-four years have rolled away since 
he died, his memory is still cherished in the province 
he so wisely governed. 

Jean-Baptiste d^Omano, — ^Alfonso di Omano had 
married Marguerite de Flassans, daughter of an old 
family of Provence. The family may be considered 
henceforth as strictly French. The eldest son of the 
marriage was Jean-Baptiste, bom in 1583. Educated 
at the Court of France, and brought up to arms by 
his father, he succeeded him in command of the Cor- 
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sican regiment at the age of eighteen, and at its 
head greatly distinguished himself at the famous 
siege of La F^re. He was with the army in Savoy 
when his father died. Henri IV. gave him the 
government of Chateau-Trompette and afterwards 
that of Pont-Saint-Esprit. On the assassination of 
that sovereign in 1610, Jean-Baptiste hastened to his 
father's province of Guyenne — to which no nomina- 
tion had np to that time been made — and succeeded 
in maintaining the royal authority there and in Gas- 
cony for a whole year. The Queen Mother, Marie de' 
Medici, gave him then a favourable reception at 
Court, assisted him in gaining as a wife the rich 
Countess of Montlaur, bestowed upon him the Lieu- 
tenant-Generalship of Normandy, and shortly after- 
wards nominated him governor of the King's brother, 
the Duke of Orleans. But this sudden elevation pro- 
cured for him many enemies, and these knew so 
well how to work upon the weak susceptibilities of 
the King, that Omano was at length ordered by that 
sovereign to resign his charge and to retire to his 
government of Pont-Saint-Esprit. But it did not 
accord with the principles of the grandson of Sam- 
piero thus to avow himself guilty of a crime which 
had not been even made known to him. He pre- 
ferred to constitute himself a prisoner in the Bastille, 
to await there the pleasure of his sovereign. This 
conduct confounded his enemies, and enlightened the 
King. Though transferred at first from the Bastille 
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to the Cb&tean de Caen, he was almost immediatelj 
released, ordered to resume his charge, and nomi- 
nated Marshal of France. 

But Omano possessed to too high a degree the 
quaUties of his race to permit him to Hve in a Court 
at which a prelate ambitious, jealous, self-seeking, 
and small-hearted was the rulinfir power. Jean- 
Baptiste d'Omaao, on being restor^ iThis digniides 
and made Marshal of France, did indeed thank the 
King, but he did not thank Bichelieu. He com* 
mitted even a more deadly error. He represented 
to the King that his charge, the Duke of Orleans, 
was of an age to take part in State affairs. These 
were crimes, in the eyes of the Cardinal, which the 
greatest services would not sufBlce to pardon. He 
had Omano arrested, conveyed to the Chateau of 
Vincennes, and there poisoned. 

Jean-Baptiste was then only in his forty-third 
year. He left no children ; with him then perished 
the male line of Sampiero di Omano. In the female 
line the family survived till 1698, when it became, 
extinct in the person of Anne d'Omano, first lady of 
honour, to the Duchess of Orleans. 

Others of the Family of Omano. — But the name 
of Omano was not eradicated from the French soil, 
nor did it disappear from French history. It survives 
yet in the descendants of the relatives of the murdered 
Yanina. One of these descendants, Jean-Baptiste, 
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created a Count by Louis XV., served with distinc- 
tion both as a soldier and a diplomatist. He was 
guillotined during the Revolution. Another, Philippe- 
Antoine, also Comte d^Omano, son of Louis d'Omano 
and Isabelle Bonaparte, born in 1784, was one of 
Napoleon's best and bravest oflBcers. To recount 
where he distinguished himself would be to recount 
the history of the wars of the Revolution and the 
Empire. Li the Russian campaign he showed him- 
self a worthy companion of *the bravest of the 
brave.' Named general of division five days after 
the battle of the Moskowa, and placed under the 
orders of Marshal Ney, he rendered immense services 
in the retreat. At Krasnoe he was left for dead on 
the field of battle, and was saved only by the care of 
the Emperor. Li the campaigns of 1813, command- 
ing the cavalry of the Guard, he distinguished him- 
self greatly. Surviving the fall of the Empire, the 
fall of the Bourbons, and the fall of the Monarchy of 
July, he had the gratification to witness the advent 
Jbo the throne of his relative, Napoleon HI. By him, 
Omano was nominated successively Senator, Grand 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, Governor of the 
Invalides, aiid president of the commission appointed 
to carry out the will of the first Emperor. Finally, 
he was created Marshal of France. He died at the 
age of eighty-five, leaving a son, Rudolphe-Adolphe, 
who still lives, held in high esteem. 
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If, then, this branch of the family owes some- 
thing to the patriot who first illustrated the name, 
more to his nobler son, and something, too, to his 
grandson, it cannot be said that its members have 
ever shown themselves unworthy of the bond which, 
in the minds of all Corsicans, unites for ever the two 
great names of Sampiero and Omano. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CONSPIEACY OP GIULIO CESARE VACHEEO. 

In the story of the conspiracy of Gianluigi Fiesco, I 
have sketched the constitution of Genoa as it was 
drawn up under the influence of Andrea Doria in 
1528. I propose now, before entering upon the his- 
tory of the events with which the name of Vachero 
is connected, to show the variations that constitu- 
tion underwent until it was finally settled in the 
year 1576. 

The first alteration was made by Doria himself in 
1547. It may be recollected that, by the constitu- 
tion of 1528, the election of the members of the 
Greater and Lesser Councils was made by lot. But 
this plan did not work in the manner hoped for by 
Doria. Fate was sometimes unkind, excluding his 
partisans, and admitting those secretly hostile to his 
family. To provide against this, Andrea proposed 
and carried, in 1547, a resolution in virtue of which 
the three hundred members of the Greater Council 
should be no longer allowed to nominate the fourth 
hundred; and from the four hundred the hundred 
members of the Lesser Council were no longer to be 
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selected by lot. The nominations of the fourth 
hundred to the Greater Council, and of the hundred 
to the Lesser, were to rest with the members of the 
two Colleges,* joined to the eight senators — forming, 
with the Doge, the executive power — the five censors, 
and seven of the chief magistrates Of the city. 
Doria had said that it was necessary to do something 
to round off the comers of the constitution ; hence 
this change was entitled the law * del Garibetto,'* or 
the law of the graceful rounding. 

The natural effect of this change was to con- 
centrate the power in the hands of the nobles of the 

« 

Portico Vecchio; consequently, with those of the 
Portico Nuovo, and with the great mass of the people, 
who were under their influence, it was very un- 
popular. But the more unpopular it was, the more 
the nobles of the Portico Vecchio insisted upon main- 
taining it. They could not forget that for many 
years prior to 1528 they themselves had been ex- 
cluded from the chief places of power and authority 
in the Republic, and they feared lest the members of 
the Portico Nuovo, composed mainly of ennobled 
citizens, should obtain the upper hand, and re-enact 
a similar law. On the other hand, the adherents of 
the Portico Nuovo, feeling themselves more than ever 
excluded from influence by the law ^ del Garibetto,* 
used every means in their power to have it abro- 
gated. Hence the change introduced by Andrea 

* Vide p. 6. * The Genoese for Del Gabetto. 
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Doria greatly increased the bitterness between the 
aristocratic and democratic parties, and gave en^ 
conragement to the discontented to conspire. 

During Andrea's lifetime, however, the new rule 
remained the law of the Eepublic ; a.nd so firmly was 
his influence established that some time elapsed after 
his death, in 1560, at the ripe age of ninety-two, 
before any serious attempt was made to repeal it ; 
but, eleven years later, the yoke had become too 
heavy to be borne. 

The position of the nobles of the Portico Nuovo 
was delicate and difficult. They might, indeed, gain 
their point by flattering the people, lessening the 
taxation, and inscribing numerous names on the list 
of nobles ; but they felt that by this means they 
would give immense force to a power which might in 
turn swallow them up. Such a plan, therefore, could 
not be entertained ; but another, suggested by 
Matteo Senarega, formerly Secretary of State, met 
with more favour. This was to induce the com- 
monalty and the people to rise, only so much as to 
terrify the nobles of the Portico V6cchio, and then, 
their point gained, to appease them by promises and 
artifice. 

A case occurred which gave them the opportimity 
they wanted. It will be recollected that, by the con- 
stitution of 1528, the newly created nobles were 
affiliated to twenty-eight old families, to the extent 
of permitting each of the affiliated nobles to bear the 
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oame of the family to whicli he happened to be affili- 
ated. Now this was very distasteful to the majority 
of those old families. A Doria, for example, would 
naturally revolt at the idea of a base-bom plebeian 
calling himself likewise Doria. This feeling was pretty 
general amongst the heads of the twenty-eight great 
families ; and to this feeling an event which occurred 
in the Lomellino family gave expression. The LomeU 
lini were one of the oldest families in Genoa. They 
gave their name to an Albergo in the twenty-eight 
great families. The head of this family, wishing to 
keep the real race of the Lomellini intact, and to 
preserve its possessions secure from the chance of 
•claim on the part of any of the affiliated members, 
ordered the preparation of a tree showing the true 
descendants of the family. The tree was prepared, 
excluding all but true Lomellini. The newly affiliated 
members of the family, however, protested against it. 
The tree was referred to the judgment of the Senate. 
In that august body its authenticity was naturally 
supported by the Portico Vecchio, and opposed by 
the new nobles. The interest excited by the question 
was so absorbing that all public matters were sus- 
pended pending the decision. The Senate professing 
themselves imable to pronounce in favour of either 
party, the Lomellini referred the case to the civil 
jurisdictions, but these were forced by the action of 
their enemies to send it back to the Senate. Mean- 
while popular fury, set on by the artifice of Senarega, 
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daily increased. To such a height did it reach that 
the Senate^ intimidated, pronounced at last in favour 
of the affiliated Lomellini, declaring that they had a 
right and title to a share of the family estates. The 
decision actually was that the nobles of the Portico 
Nuovo had a right to share in all the privileges of 
the nobles of the Portico Vecchio, civil as well as 
political. But the Portico Nuovo adherents were far 
from being satisfied with this result. They were 
determined to obtain for their Portico a share in the 
government of the Republic in proportion to their 
numbers. The violence of the opposite party, who, 
influenced by their leader, Gianandrea Doria, had 
threatened to have recourse to arms, aided them * 
greatly. Sure of the support of the people, they 
insisted, at the very doors of the Senate, that the law 
of 1547, *del Garibetto,' should be abolished, and 
that of 16.28 should be re-established ; and, further, 
that a large number of good citizens should be in- 
scribed on the list of nobles. The first request, under 
the influence of intimidation, was granted, in spite 
of some protests. The Senate, under the same in- 
fluence, further declared the inscription of three 
hundred citizens on the list of nobles, the abolition 
of the tax on wine, and that the wages of the silk- 
weavers should be increased. 

But this obedience to popular clamour brought 
with it neither peace nor security. The nobles of the 
Portico Vecchio, indignant that demands so preferred 

K 
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should be so lightly acceded to, left the city in a 
body, and retired to their estates along the Riviera, 
protesting against the validity of the concessions. 
It is unnecessary to relate here all the details of the 
troubles that followed. Foreign aid was invoked; 
both parties threatened to appeal to arms ; but in 
the end a better spirit prevailed, and on March 10, 
1576, the following compromise was agreed to, and 
promulgated on the 17th in the church of Casale : — 
1. The nobility were to form one class, in which all 
members were equal. The distinctions of Portico 
Vecchio, Portico Nuovo, and of affiUated members 
being abolished, under penalty of losing nobility, 
each member was to revert to his name and title, 
unless he should obtain the consent of the family to 
which he was affiliated to take its name. 2. -No- 
bility was declared incompatible with the exercise of 
mechanical trades. Prom these the following were 
exempted, viz., silk and woollen manufacturers, whole- 
sale trade, banking, the command of a ship or galley, 
the legal profession ; but the following were in- 
cluded, viz., the man who worked with his own hands, 
the retail dealer, and paid collectors of taxes. 3. The 
noble who exercised a mechanical trade would lose his 
nobility ; whoever wished to be inscribed a noble must 
produce a certificate .that for the three previous years 
he had not practised any of the forbidden professions. 
Those inscribed as nobles practising such had to en- 
gage to renounce them in the space of one year. 
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4. Other conditions were attached to future inscrip- 
tions on the list of nobles. They were to be chosen by 
the two Colleges and the Lesser Council. Only ten 
could be admitted yearly — seven inhabitants of the 
city, three of the country ; they must all be free from 
taint of heresy, of bastardy, of sedition, or other 
crime. The newly-elected noble was not to be 
admissible to the Greater Council till four years after 
his election ; to the Lesser Council and magistrature, 
after six years ; to the Senate, after ten ; and to the 
Dogeship, after fifteen. 5. All the nobles were in- 
scribed in a book, so managed that falsification was 
impossible. This was known as the Golden Book, 
or, in the eyes of the law. Liber civitatis. 6. Otlier 
institutions were rather modified than altered. The 
Greater Council was still to consist of four hundred 
nobles. But these were elected in the following 
manner: At the close of each year the Lesser 
Council was to choose by lot thirty members 
charged to elect four hundred members for the 
Greater Council for the following yeai*. Of the four 
hundred it was required that three hundred and forty 
were to be over twenty- five years; the remaining 
sixty over twenty-two. The same electors then nomi- 
nated the hundred members of the Lesser Council. 
Of these a moiety were to be at least thirty; the 
second moiety at least twenty-seven. 

The members of the two Colleges were to be 
elected by lot. One hundred and twenty names were 

X 2 
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deposited in an um. From these every six months 
ten were to be extracted ; the first three of each five 
to be senators, the last two in the College of Procu- 
rators ; the um then to be refilled. The Senate was 
to consist of twelve members, the College of Pro- 
curators of eight, besides the perpetual members such 
as the ex-Doges, 

Authority over the laws, regarding alliances, 
peace and war, was to be vested in the two Col- 
leges and the Lesser Council; the taxing to the 
Greater. 

The Doge was to be at least fifty years old, and 
to live in the city. He was to be elected in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

The Greater Council were to nominate by secret 
voting fifteen names ; from these fifteen the Lesser 
Council would choose six ; and from these six the 
Doge would be appointed by a majority of votes in 
the Greater Council. 

The Doge, the procurators, and the senators, 
retiring from office, were to be subjected to the juris- 
diction of the censors in the accustomed forms. 

Such was, in effect, the constitution of 1576, 
which lasted thenceforth to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

It will be seen that it was very similar to the 
constitution promulgated by Andrea Doria in 1528, 
the forms to be observed in the election of the Doge 
and other constituted bodies being alone changed. 
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It was proclaimed, as has been already stated, on 
March 17, and was received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. The old nobles returned to the city, and 
in the outburst of popular joy the erection of a 
statue was decreed to Gianandrea Doria, * the pre- 
server of liberty.' 

I have been particular in giving the details of 
the new constitution, because, although it was pro- 
mulgated fifty years before the events which I am 
about to record, it influenced greatly the rise and 
progress of those events. It will be seen that it was 
essentially an aristocratic constitution. By it, the 
members of the Portico Nuovo became, for the first 
time, a real aristocracy. A hard and fast line was 
drawn between the aristocracy and the people ; for 
although the law permitted inscriptions in the 
Golden Book to be made yearly under certain con- 
ditions, yet practically they were made not oftener 
than every seven years. The consequence was that 
the hatred of able commoners, who saw no prospect 
of being ennobled, became more and more marked, 
until the long-suppressed indignation found expres- 
sion in the conspiracy of Giulio Cesare Vachero. 

Of this man's natural character and early deeds 
the most contradictory accounts exist. Painted by 
his enemies he was a very demon. But there is 
reason to believe that their description was coloured 
by personal hatred towards one who had so nearly 
triumphed over them. The man who could inspire 
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in his wife the deep and tmsting affection which 
Ippolyta Sella Yachero bore towards her husband ; 
who conld bind to himself troops of friends, and 
gain the confidence of a Dnke of Savoy, conld not 
have been absolutely destitute of all good qualities. 
In dwelling upon his character, then, I shall be 
careful to distinguish between the faults, the exist- 
ence of which rests upon the assertion of his ene- 
mies, and those which ¥dll be disclosed, in the 
course of the narrative, by his well-authenticated 
actions. 

The father of Giulio Cesare Vachero had been 
the confidential clerk to a Swiss merchant in the 
Grisons, and in that capacity, by his indnatry and 
activity, had amassed a considerable fortune. To 
this he had been able to add considerably by his 
skill in the use of the dice. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, at SospeUo, in the county of 
Nice, a son was bom to him, and named Giulio 
Cesare. To this boy he caused to be given the best 
education possible. Yet so vicious, it is asserted, 
was his nature, that Giulio became as great a pro- 
ficient in vice as in learning. The following is the 
character given to hijn after his death by his 
enemies. ^ Ferocious cruelty,' they assert, ' inor- 
dinate lust, immoderate ambition, insufferable pride, 
and insatiable cupidity combined to form the mon- 
strous mixture of his character. Daring courage, 
and an address equal to all occasions, never failed 
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him. He had chosen as his model Catiline, regard- 
ing him as the greatest of men. His appearance 
corresponded exactly to his mind, for his features 
were bad, and the face was disfigured by a rough 
and bushy black beard. His expression was vicious 
and spiteful, and his dress, his gestures, and his 
whole manner were such as became a braggart. 
The very sight of him produced in every one a feeling 
of dislike.' 

Passing on to his deeds and practices, the writer ^ 
continues : ^ In dissimulation he was more than 
versed. He could tell lies to infinity. Faith was 
to him a decoy-bird. He made merry with blood- 
shedding, whilst in luxury he plunged as deeply as 
a man could go. At the same time, in danger he 
showed himself ever intrepid, and in action always 
imperturbable. His deeds may thus be recounted. 
First, when yet very young he was banished from 
Genoa for committing assassination. Arrived at 
Nice, he slew perfidiously a knight of Malta. Taking 
refuge at Florence, he killed there one of the Ben- 
tivoglios. Sentenced on that account to perpetual 
imprisonment, he yet succeeded, thanks to the pa- 
tronage of Antonio del Nero and to his own money, 
in obtaining liberty. He employed this liberty in 
terrifying Florence by his misdeeds and lusts. The 
Florentines had him deported to Genoa, whence he 
was banished to Corsica. Arrived at Bastia, in 

* Giulio Carbone. 
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order not to lose the use of liis qualities, lie seduced 
Geronima, wife of his host, Lorenzo Salata, a Geno* 
ese. He then made use of Geronima to corrupt her 
unmarried sister, Teodora, and afterwards the third 
sister, Girgetta. Wishing, then, to add ferocity to 
dissolute conduct, he killed Giambatista Falconetti. 
Betuming, then, to Genoa with Salata and his 
family, he hailed his arrival there by murdering the 
said Salata, and a little later poisoned Teodora.' 

So far the charges launched against him by his 
enemies. But it is just to his memory to add that 
the writer who has recorded these charges has ex- 
pressed in another part of his narrative a doubt as to 
their truth. After aUuding to the attachment dis- 
played towards him, at the time of his later misfor- 
tunes, by his wife and his followers, he adds: ^ Con- 
sidering these things, I cannot reconcile to my satis- 
faction the baseness attributed by historians to Va- 
chero with the great love and fidelity borne to him by 
his own people, with the partiality of the populace, 
when, as all know, the wicked do not love wicked- 
ness in others. I strongly suspect that hatred has 
diminished his merits and magnified his demerits, 
for all who wrote on the subject of his conspiracy 
were either nobles or the adherents of nobles/ 

To proceed now to the facts of his career. It is 
certain that after a course of wandering, Giulio 
Cesare Vachero came to settle in Genoa about 1625. 
His father was dead, and he had come into a large 
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fortune. He then furnislied a splendid mansion, 
hired numerous domestics, and affected a luxury- 
vying with that of the aristocracy. It was his 
ambition to be inscribed on the list of nobles. But 
his arrogant manners, probably also his reputation, 
were against him. Tlie nobles affected to treat him 
with disdain. Making a pun upon his name, they 
spoke publicly of his wife as the cow (Vacca), and of 
him as the ox. These and similar insults roused 
him to fury. He hired bravos, appeared armed in 
public, and in his turn mocked and insulted the 
nobility. His frame of mind became such as to 
make him listen readily to any suggestion which 
would promise him vengeance upon them. 

It so happened that shortly prior to this a member 
of the family de' Fomari, Giulio by name, a wholesale 
silk merchant and very rich, had bought a villa at 
Albaro, the place in which were many of the country 
seats of the first nobility. Now the Fomari had 
belonged to the Portico Nuovo ; they had, in 1545, 
fumished*to Genoa a Doge the irregularity of whose 
election had widened the breach between the two 
Portici; and though the distinction between the 
Portici had legally ceased to exist, it yet made 
itself constantly felt in social intercourse. So it hap- 
pened in the case of Giulio de' Pomari. Whenever, 
according to his annual custom, he visited his 
country seat in the autumn, he found himself avoided 
by his noble neighbours, as though he were plague- 
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stricken. More than that, every kind of refined 
insult was heaped upon him. This treatment vexed 
him exceedingly, but being a proud man, conscious 
of his own worth, he bore it in silence. But his son, 
Giuliano, on whom he had bestowed the best pos- 
sible education, and who was naturally high-spirited 
and daring, was not so patient. The insults offered 
to his father touched him to the quick, and he loudly 
proclaimed that he would seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity to avenge them. His indignation was so 
openly pronounced that it reached the ears of 
Va<3hero at the moment when he too was smarting 
under a similar feeling. Vachero at once introduced 
himself to Fomaro, made to him a frank exposition 
of his own sentiments, and offered him his friendship 
and co-operation. Both were eagerly accepted, and 
from that moment each began to enlist in a confede- 
racy against the nobility all the young men of promise 
with whom he was acquainted. At the same time 
they both began to collect arms and to increase the 
number of bravos in their employ. 

tip to this time they had fixed upon no definite 
plan, but the ambition of a neighbouring potentate 
soon furnished them with a scheme which responded 
to all their wishes. 

Carlo Emanuele I., Duke of Savoy, was the first 
of his illustrious house who dared to entertain the 
idea, since realised by one of his descendants, of a 
united Italy. He was audacious, unprincipled, am- 
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bitious, and though not devoid of prudence, yet most 
adventurous. He had abeady made several attempts 
to add to his dukedom at the expense of France, but 
had been baffled by the vigilance of Henri IV. 
Designs on Genoa and subsequently on Montferrato, 
were not more fortunate. Finally, in 1624, he turned 
his undivided attention to Genoa, laying claim, with 
the support of France, to the marquisate of Zucca- 
reUo. In this he would probably have succeeded 
could he have been able to hide his ambitious designs 
from his allies. But at a moment critical for Genoa, 
distrust on their part'hindered the joint operations 
until a Spanish fleet brought succour to the city, and 
the allies, exposed in their turn to the chances of 
famine and bad weather, were forced to retreat. 
Still, however. Carlo Emanuele did not abate his 
designs on the Eepublic. Though he had broken 
with France, and allied himself with Spain, he re- 
fused to conclude peace with G^noa, according to 
her only a truce, and hoping to obtain by stratagem 
the success he had been unable to obtain by force. 

To accomplish this, he had recourse to one 
Gianantonio Ansaldo, whom he had created Conte 
di Sampiano. Ansaldo was a bold, unprincipled man, 
an accomplished intriguer, ready to serve his em- 
ployer in anything. He had already given several 
proofs of his freedom from scruple, notably in causing 
the assassination of the lover of his wife, a dissolute 
lady of the noble family of the Scamafigi. 
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Ansaldo, having received from Carlo Emamiele 
instructions to penetrate into Genoa, to sound the 
dispositions of the discontented in that city, to 
foment their ill-humours, and to promise them his 
support,' repaired thither in the early part of 1628, 
and took up his abode secretly in the house of some 
old friends of his, the brothers Bianchi. His next 
step was to make the acquaintance of Vachero and 
Fornaro, of whose discontent he had received infor- 
mation. This was easily accomplished. Ansaldo 
was now in his element. Expressing the deepest 
sympathy with the conspirators, he pointed out that 
there was no safety for them but in the extermi- 
nation of their enemies, and that this end could only 
be accomplished by the aid of the Duke of Savoy, 
whose power and generosity he lauded. The Duke, 
he added, was well disposed towards them ; he had 
already in the city a considerable number of artisans 
in his pay, all of whom would support an insurrec- 
tion approved of by him. It was only necessary that 
the plot should be well considered, soHdly constructed, 
and well arranged by one head ; that to accomplish 
this was their first business, leaving nothing undone, 
except at the proper time the intrepid execution, 
which, regard being had to theu' characters, looked, 
he added, most promising. 

From this moment Vachero assumed the leader- 
ship of the conspiracy. The importance of the 
concurrence of the Duke of Savoy was too manifest 
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to escape him. But, in order the better to inspire 
the companions whose sympathies he and Fomaro 
had already enlisted for some vague project with the 
same hopes of success which he had begun to enter- 
tain, he begged Ansaldo to give them the same 
assurances which he had heard from his lips. An- 
saldo agreed accordingly to meet all those whom 
Vachero might deem worthy of confidence on a 
given night. At the assemblage which in conse- 
quence took place, Ansaldo appeared in his official 
dress covered with orders and diamonds, and ad- 
dressed his audience in impassioned language. He 
pointed out to them the tyranny of the nobles, the 
abasement of their country, the heaviness of the 
Spanish yoke, the former great achievements of the 
Genoese, and made a strong appeal to their *old 
Italian spirit.' Alluding then to the fame which those 
had ever acquired who had liberated their country, 
and calling upon them to aspire to it, he pointed out 
how the difficulties in their way were more apparent 
than real. Dwelling forcibly upon the fact that 
men who fight for freedom are animated by,a stronger 
morale than those who struggle to prop up tyranny 
and despotism, he thus concluded : * But why 4o I 
say such things ? Can you fear, relying on the 
powerful and faithful aid of the ever invincible 
Duke of Savoy ? Where is there a greater lover of 
the Genoese name ? Actuated solely by love for us, 
he drew the sword against our tyrants ; he is re- 
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solved to loosen our chains : he wills our happiness ; 
of that be well assured. And now that he has pene- 
trated your inclinations, he offers you his forces and 
himself in aid, and makes himself promoter of this 
undertaking. What may we not dare having at the 
head of so great a movement him who contended 
in the open field against the greatest power in 
Europe, and who, far from being conquered, emerged 
from the contest greater than before ? Let us vene- 
rate, too, the principles which underlie this work— I 
mean Justice and Religion. The justice of our 
cause increases enormously its force. Religion 
always has been and ever will be the basis of justice. 
They do wrong to God who in their works use perfidy. 
Tyranny is perfidy and injustice, and to suppress it 
is a great proof of religion. Then, valiant friends, 
let us immolate in the cause of supreme love these 
impure victinjs who weigh down human society. 
You need only perfect faith in your holy mission.' 

These words, delivered forcibly and with all the 
energy of conviction, produced an immense effect. 
All present sprang to their feet, and, stretching out 
their right hands towards the orator, swore with tre- 
mendous oaths to carry out the plot. Vachero went 
beyond them. Rising, a dark and wild expression 
on his face, he declared himself ready to risk his 
property and life itself to revenge the outrages com- 
mitted by the nobles on the people. Turning then 
to Ansaldo, he thanked the Duke of Savoy for the 
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protection, just and holy, accorded by him to the 
oppressed. The conspirators then unanimously 
elected Vachero to be their captain, avowing them- 
selves ready to be commanded by him wherever he 
might lead them. They agreed also to meet again 
on tne following night to discuss the plan, and mode 
of execution, of the conspiracy. 

It was past midnight when the conspirators dis- 
persed. Some few of them, notably Vachero, Fomari, 
and Dr. Martignone, avoiding repose, repaired to 
a little hut belonging to Fornari, near the Piazza 
dei Banchi, to read together the chapter on con- 
spiracies by Niccol6 MachiaveUo, and to apply it to 
their present circumstances. Seated at a rude table 
in that hovel, they read and discussed, by the light 
of a little lamp, the volume before them. The 
extreme forethought of the Florentine writer* the 
great difl&culties described by him, the many and 
different dangers, before the execution, in the execu- 
tion, and after the execution, frightened them. They 
looked each other in the face in wonderment, the 
words died away on their lips, their mental ideas 
became confased ; to violent enthusiasm there suc- 
ceeded sombre and thoughtful silence. Recovering 
themselves at last, they went to Ansaldo and confided 
to him the doubts and hesitations caused by the 
perusal of the book. Ansaldo, well acquainted with 
the subject, and already prepared for every occurrence, 
comforted them by interpreting the chapter in his 
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own way. He made a long commentary on the 
modes indicated by the great politician for the conduct 
of similar undertakings, showed how the plot should 
be woven, how accomplices should be procured, and 
finally so intoxicated them by his rhetoric that their 
courage came back to them and their original Ideas 
were confirmed. They then set to work to gain 
proselytes. To some, who were well known to them, 
they confided the secret; others they induced to 
promise to follow them whenever their services should 
be required. Proceeding in this way, they enlisted a 
considerable number, but they still needed two 
hundred trained soldiers to oppose to the Germans 
who guarded the palace. It occurred to them that 
the obtaining these soldiers from the Duke of Savoy 
would be at once a pledge of his earnestness and of 
the sincerity of Ansaldo, who hitherto had shown no 
credentials. To be certain on both these points it 
was resolved that Vachero should undertake a mission 
to the Duke, and that Ansaldo should accompany and 
introduce him. 

Carlo Emanuele, meanwhile, had become very 
anxious to obtain some material guarantee that the 
plot, of which he had received accounts from Ansaldo, 
should progress as he desired. He hailed, therefore, 
as a harbinger of success, the visit of Vachero. He 
received the conspirator with the most marked 
cordiality, loaded him with compliments, and evinced 
the greatest interest in all the details of the plot. 
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With characteristic prudence, however, he abstained 
from broaching the subject himself. He simply asked 
Vachero what was thought, and what was doing, at 
Genoa. The impetuous Vachero rushed at once 
upon his subject. He detailed the plans that had 
been devised, dwelt on the diligence and care of 
Ansaldo, multiplied the number of the conspirators, 
diminished the forces of the Republic, and pronounced 
success absolutely certain, provided that the assist- 
ance promised by Ansaldo in the name of His High- 
ness did not fail. He added, that, to assure the 
result of the undertaking, he and his associates 
desired only that two hundred soldiers should be 
introduced secretly into the city, to overwhelm the 
few Grermans who guarded the State palace. 

Carlo Emanuele listened eagerly and attentively 
to all the details given by Vachero. They all pleased 
him excepting one, and that the most important of 
aU. It occurred to him that two dangers would be 
incurred by his compliance with the request for two 
hundred soldiers of Savoy. If, he argued, he were to 
send these men, warning them beforehand of the 
service for which they were intended, he ran the risk 
of the secret being betrayed by any one of them ; if, 
on the other hand, he were to send them off without 
warning them, they, or some of them, might refiise 
to obey when the time came for action. In either 
case his patronage of the conspiracy would be di- 
vulged. Now, this was the very point he wished to 

L 
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keep concealed. He desired to act secretly yet 
effectually. Accordingly, after mnch thought, and 
many consultations with Yachero and Ansaldo, he 
proposed that instead of supplying two hundred men 
from the soldiers of Savoy, he should furnish Vachero 
with money to enlist that number of men from 
amongst that large class which had at one time been 
banished from Genoa, had then taken up arms for 
Savoy, and had subsequently been restored to their 
country. Vachero did not much like this plan, a9 
it seemed to him very hazardous and liable to failure. 
The Duke noticing this, and anxious to remove every 
reason for further delay, then took down a crucifix, 
and placing it in his right hand, as a man does when 
taking an oath, said : ^ I swear to thee, Vachero, by 
this God-man, that whatever be the result, be it 
ever so unfortunate, I will on no account abandon 
thee ; but, disclosing myself as the promoter and the 
protector of the enterprise, I will force the Republic 
to liberate thee from thy confinement, receiving in 
exchange her nobles, my prisoners ; and if the Ee- 
public should not accept the exchange, I will inflict 
upon her the same punishment which she may inflict 
upon thee. Hasten then thy preparations, for in 
these circumstances nothing is more pernicious than 
delay. Believe me that in these matters I vaunt 
myself a proficient.' 

After this speech the Duke and his son, Vittorio 
Amedeo, heaped caresses and promises on Vachero, 
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who, entirely rekindled by hope, gave in to their 
views, and placed himself wholly at their disposal. 
The Duke then ordered a considerable sum of money 
to be paid him for the volunteers he was to raise, 
and gave him the commission of colonel for one 
Batista Consigliero, a noted chief of banditti, who was 
to command them. Vachero then returned to Genoa, 
leaving Ansaldo at Turin as his agent with the Duke. 

On his return to Turin, Vachero directed all his 
efforts to extend the ramifications of the conspiracy. 
He succeeded beyond his expectations. Aided by 
Fomari he collected arms by all the means in his 
power, though of these it is recorded that they were 
* more fit for assassins than for combat.' The same 
description would apply to a wonderful shield sent 
about this time as a present from Carlo Emanuele to 
Vachero. This shield is stated to have been ^ of ex- 
quisite workmanship, and on the inner side of it were 
fixed sixty pistol barrels, which discharged simtd- 
taneously on the touching of a spring.' 

The necessary provision of men and arms having 
been made, the conspirators turned their attention to 
the mode in which their plans should be carried out. 
At a meeting held in Vachero's house it was agreed 
after some discussion that at 3 o'clock in the morning 
Pomari, Consigliero, Corte,^ and Bertora^ should 
repair to the palace with concealed arras ; that 

' Clemcnte Corte and Francesco Bertora, men of notorious 
audacity, who had been enlisted by Consigliero. 
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Fomari, standing at the window, should give a pre- 
concerted signal for them to fall upon the German 
guards, kill them, and seize their arms ; that, this 
having been accomplished, they should enter the 
palace, and kill the Doge and as many senators as 
they might find there ; that, then, throwing their 
bodies from the windows, they should call the people 
to liberty ; that Vachero, at the head of his followers 
and the banditti, should march boldly to the Piazza 
de' Banchi and to San Siro and kill all the nobles 
they might find there ; that the other conspirators 
should traverse the city in the track of the nobles, 
sparing neither age nor sex ; then, stirring up the 
people, should open the prisons, and, having gained 
adherents from the prisoners, should break into the 
houses of the patricians, and slaughter every living 
soul, the children in arms not excepted. After that, 
the houses of the nobles, the public warehouses, and 
the palace were to be sacked, the bulk of the booty to be 
reserved for Vittorio Amedeo, who was expected to be 
on the bridge of Pra, at the head of 1,200 cavalry and 
6,000 chosen infantry. The day fixed upon for carry- 
ing out the plot was Tuesday in Holy Week. 

What was to be the political end of the con- 
spiracy does not appeai: to have been considered. 
It has been well observed by the Italian annalist that 
two causes excite men to conspire ; they conspire 
either from a desire to right what is wrong, or to 
indulge their worst passions. All conspiracies of the 
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first sort have a political scope which disposes and 
determines them ; whereas those of the second sort 
do not, for the most part, propose to themselves 
aught but vengeance, and are almost always desti- 
tute of loftier aims, or those aims are not the object 
but the a<5cessories of their operations. Conspiracies 
of the first sort, contenting themselves with changing 
the personality in offices of State, are generally 
bloodless, or effected with little bloodshed, principally 
because they are carried out by wise and prudent 
men, who, in a right way or a wrong way, seek 
the good of their country. Those of the second sort, 
instigated by men blinded by fary and given up to 
licentiousness, result in all that is terrible and 
wretched. Now, the conspiracy of Vachero, in this 
respect similar to that of Gianluigi de' Fieschi, 
was of the second sort. Some affirm that Vachero 
wished to submit Genoa to the despotic rule of the 
Duke of Savoy ; others, that he wished to reduce the 
government to a pure democracy, making himself 
Doge. But, in point of fact, it would never have 
lain with Vachero to decide. He had played into 
the hands of Carlo Emanuele. That astute prince 
did not disclose his mind, knowing well that a thing, 
when done, is at the mercy of the strongest. Con- 
sigliero and the other men enlisted by Vachero were 
in the pay of Savoy, and it would not have been for 
Vachero that they would have struck. Had the plot 
succeeded Vachero and Fornari would have indeed 
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satisfied their vengeance, but Genoa would have 
fallen a prey to Carlo Emanuele. 

But it did not succeed. Strange to say, the first 
to evince vacillation was the prime promoter of the 
plot, the Duke of Savoy himself. As the moment 
for striking approached he began to fear even the 
consequences of victory. He happened to be at the 
moment without allies. He had offended the French, 
who were still under arms in Italy; and Genoa, 
the city he intended to assault, was under the pro- 
tection of the Spaniards. The fear lest he might 
incur the vengeance of the two great military powers 
of the Continent stopped him on the very threshold. 
He stood halting and irresolute. 

No such considerations, however, influenced the 
conspirators within the city. To them delay was 
worse than death : it exposed them to the chance of 
being denounced or discovered. One way alone was 
open to them, and that was to precipitate the cata- 
strophe. And this they did. At the meeting in- 
tended to be final, however, an idea occurred to some 
of their number which ruined the whole plot. It 
had struck these men that it would be very advisable 
to attach a skilled guide, acquainted with the localities, 
to the party which had been told off to assault the 
palace. The idea met with general favour, where- 
upon Bertora, whose fidelity was unquestionable, rose 
and said that his father-in-law, Francesco Bodino, 
was the very man for the purpose. Now Eodino was 
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well known to many of the conspirators. He had 
been banished from Genoa for homicide, had then 
entered the service of Savoy, but had subsequently 
been allowed to return to his native country, where 
he, at the time, was in command of 300 infantry, 
soldiers of Genoa, The proposal of Bertora was then 
at once accepted ; and he was commissioned to gain 
over his relative. He did gain him, and on March 
30 brought him to supper in the house of Vachero, 
where the great bulk of the conspirators were 
assembled. There, amid the excitement of wine 
and feasting, Eodino promised all that was asked 
him. He promised, that is to say, to place him- 
self at the head of the assailants of the palace, and 
to join with them a part of his own soldiers in whom 
he had confidence. The supper finished, the con- 
spirators separated. Eodino, greatly agitated by 
contending fears, returned to his home. 

Many thoughts fought for mastery in his mind 
that night. Murderer as he had been, he had been 
pardoned, and now occupied a high position. The 
fact of again standing, as it were, between life and 
death, between honour and infamy, between the 
acquisition of much and the loss of all, excited him 
terribly. He pictured to himself a thousand dangers 
and a thousand successes, numberless unforeseen 
accidents and their many remedies. Then came the 
tension of human affections ; — the love of himself, 
the dread of failure, the absence of hatred towards 
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the patricians, the desire to retain the lately acquired 
good will of his fellow men. He himself was verging 
towards old age ; he had already begun to enjoy the 
sweets of repose. All these he was to risk, and for 
what ? He had no vengeance to gratify. And yet it 
seemed to him that he was in a double predicament. 
If he were to disclose the secret of the conspiracy, 
his comrades would call him traitor ; yet, if he were 
to be faithful to them, he would still be denounced 
as a traitor by the Government. 

Such thoughts entering a mind not naturally 
strong could produce but one result. Before he rose 
next morning Bodino had resolved to discover the 
plot to the Government. He waited all that day till 
it was dusk, then going straight to the ducal palace 
met the brother of the Doge, Gianluca Chiavari, and, 
having demanded and obtained impuifity for himself 
and a reward proportionate to the value of the secret, 
revealed to him the whole conspiracy. The Doge, 
informed by his brother, at once convoked the two 
Colleges. Various were the opinions of its members. 
Some proposed that they should proceed that very 
night to surround the house of Vachero, where they 
knew the conspirators to be assembled, and make 
them prisoners. Others were of opinion that such a 
procedure would be both dangerous and uncertain, 
because the conspirators were all determined men, 
prepared for any emergency. They added, that 
unacquainted as they were with the number of the 
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adherents of the conspirators amongst the people, 
and with those of the followers they had enlisted, 
aggressive action on their part might only provoke a 
rising which might be fatal in its results alike to the 
nobles and the State, They therefore recommended 
that all action should be deferred till the following 
day, when each leading conspirator might easily be 
apprehended in his own house. This opinion pre- 
vailed. Fortune, however, had not entirely aban- 
doned Vachero. It happened that the Captain of 
Police, upon whom the duty of arresting conspirators 
would ordinarily devolve, was one Erminio, with whom 
he was very intimate. This intimacy was, however, 
known to Eodino, and he communicated the fact to 
the two Colleges. Upon this Erminio was directed 
not to stir from his quarters during the day. But he, 
being a man of some acuteness, on receiving this 
order and noticing the unusual precautions which 
were being taken, at once divined the cause, and sent 
a warning to Vachero and Consigliero. The informa- 
tion terrified the conspirators. They knew not whom 
to trust, or how soon the blow would fall. Far, then, 
from dreaming of resistance they thought only of 
flight. Vachero left his own house and went into 
that of a trusty friend, Niccolo Zignago,^ thence the 
better to watch the state of affairs. Consigliero, 
Corte, and Bertora, on the other hand, left the city 

' A doctor whom, his enemies affirm, Vachero had employed to 
poison his sister-in-law. 
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together without any delay, and reached Montferrato 
without hindrance. About 9 o'clock Vachero, having 
ascertained that his house was surrounded, and feel- 
ing that all hope of success must be abandoned, fled 
likewise in company with Giangiacomo !^uffo, Cam- 
piano, and Giovambatista Bianchi. Passing safely 
by the gardens of Bisagno and the hill of Albaro 
they reached the sea. The stormy wind and the 
big water, however, t)revented them from embarking, 
whereupon creeping over the rocks with great labour 
and hurt to themselves, they reached first Quinto, 
then Eecco. At this last place Vachero stopped, 
relying upon his ability to make his way, by solitary 
and deserted paths, out of the Genoese territory. 
And this he doubtless would have been able to accom- 
plish, had he only continued firm in his purpose. 
But, at this crisis of his fate, the presence of mind 
of the man who had undertaken to conduct a bloody 
revolution failed him. The insane desire to see with 
his own eyes what was going on in Genoa came over 
him with irresistible force. He determined, then, to 
return thither, flattering himself that, in the confu- 
sion which prevailed, he could always escape by way 
of the sea. Bianchi and Campiano refused to 
follow him, but EnflEb, who possessed a house 
at Bisagno, threw in his lot with his leader. After 
sleeping at Eecco, they started early the following 
morning for Euffo's house. This they reached safely, 
and here Vachero thought he had found an asylum 
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upon which he could rely. But he deceived himself. 
He was indeed received by the father, the mother, 
and brother of Euffo. But he was not aware, though 
they were, that the Senate had issued a proclamation 
setting the price of four thousand scudi on his head, 
and denouncing the severest punishment against 
those who should harbour him. The members 
of the family, then, were agitated by contending 
feeliogs. The mother's heart was wrung by the 
danger of her son, who was compromised in the 
conspiracy ; the father was terrified by the edict. 
In this dilemma the father took the resolution of 
asking the advice of a Mend learned in the law. 
The friend, who was at heart a villain, removed all 
his scruples, and engaged to procure pardon for his 
son and for Giuliano de' Fornari, provided he would 
give up Vachero and renounce the reward of 4000 
scudi. Old Buffo consented and returned home. 
No sooner had he departed than his friend went to 
the Senate, and offered to disclose the retreat of 
Vachero, provided the pardon of two conspirators and 
the offered reward were accorded to him. The 
Senate consented. Thereupon he claimed pardon 
for Giangiacomo Buffo and Tomari, and told where 
Vachero was concealed.^ Upon this, a party was sent 
to secure Vachero and Buffo. Shortly afterwards 

' The informer did not profit by the reward. His viUany was 
discovered, and h6 was severely punished. The Government doubted, 
even, whether they should confirm the pardon of Fornari. Finally the 
punishment of death was commuted into banishment. 
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Zignago, Fomari, and other leading members of the 
plot were apprehended. 

The nobles showed great joy at the discovery of 
the conspiracy and the arrest of its foremost leaders. 
They even attributed to their own foresight a result 
which was simply the consequence of broken faith. 
Their feelings wore not shared by the populace. 
These sympathised with the democratic principle to 
which the conspirators had subscribed, openly ex- 
pressed their admiration of Vachero, their regret at 
his failure, and lost no opportunity of insulting the 
nobles whenever they appeared in the streets. It 
^emed, even then, dangerous to proceed to extremi- 
ties against so popular a prisoner as was Vachero. 

As if to add to the embarrassment of the senators 
the Duke of Savoy now appeared upon the scene. 
He, it will be recollected, had been the great fomenter 
of the conspiracy ; it was he who would have reaped 
from it all the profit; and, although at the last 
moment he had shown signs of hesitation, he had 
not been the less eager to learn tidings from Genoa. 
At last the fatal intelligence reached him that the 
plot had been discovered. He felt in a terrible 
dilemma. He had sworn, on the body of Christ, to 
Vachero, that he would never abandon him ; that he 
would force Genoa to release him should he fail and 
be taken. And now, Vachero had failed and had been 
taken. Had he been left to himself it is hard to say 
how, between France, with which he had broken, and 
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Spain, which would resent any attempt on Genoa, he 
would have acted. But Ansaldo was at his side, and 
this astute adviser urged upon him the necessity of 
not abandoning his instruments. * Far wiser,' he 
said, ^ to keep tools which have been proved to be 
good and serviceable than try to fabricate others/ 
Carlo Emanuele, convinced of the soundness of the 
policy recommended, resolved to act on Genoa 
through her protector, Spain, as a mode more likely 
to attain his ends than if he were to intervene di- 
rectly. He had therefore an interview with Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, Governor of Milan, and, having admitted 
to him that he had sanctioned the proceedings of 
Vachero before he had concluded a truce with Genoa, 
added that he had withdrawn his sanction after the 
truce had been published ; that meanwhile the plot 
had been discovered; that, to prevent the Senate 
dealing cruelly with men employed by him, he publicly 
avowed himself the author of the conspiracy. He 
then begged Gonsalvo to use his influence with the 
Eepublic to spare their prisoners, and to inform them 
that he would take vengeance on the nobles of 
Liguria, his prisoners, for all the lives that were 
taken. The excuses to which Carlo Emanuele had 
recourse were undoubtedly false, for not only had he 
entered into the conspiracy after the truce had been 
published, but he had never withdrawn his sanction. 
Gonsalvo, however, was not in a position to look too 
nicely into matters. He was himself at the time 
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engaged in a military operation against Casale, and 
lie liad reason to fear that, if he should refase his 
mediation with Genoa, Carlo Emanuele might renew 
his alliance with France, and frustrate his plans* 
He, therefore, though most unwillingly, agreed to 
plead with the Senate for the lives of the conspirators, 
and he kept his word. 

It was the province of the Lower Council of 
Genoa to deliberate upon, and to grant pardon for, 
crimes agamst the State. To that Council, therefore, 
Don Alvarez de Losada, the Spanish envoy, in- 
structed by Gonsalvo, presented himself. He begged 
that the conspirators might be liberated, or, at least, 
that judgment upon them might be suspended. He 
communicated the intention of the Duke of Savoy to 
take life for life — the representatives of the best 
families of Genoa being among his prisoners — and 
added that, if they refused, the Republic would run a 
very great danger. His words caused the greatest 
excitement, especially as coming from the mouth of 
a special envoy of Spain. Many members were 
carried away by the reasons he had urged, and it 
seemed not impossible that the lives of the prisoners 
might be spared. But at this critical moment the 
interference of a noble-hearted patrician changed 
the current of opinion. This was the representative 
of the great family of Doria, Gianstefano by name. 
The richest man in Genoa, perhaps in all Italy, 
some seventy years old and childless, his nephew and 
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heir was a prisoner with the Duke of Savoy, and, 
'Sierefore, threatened with death in case justice 
abould pursue her course at Genoa. But Gianstefano 
Doria was one of the pillars of the old aristocratic 
party; he was its strongest supporter — strong in 
every sense, in character, in love of truth and virtue, 
in intellect, and in determination to do the right. 
Although the refusal of the proposal of Carlo Ema- 
nuele threatened to leave him heirless in his old age, 
he could not witness the vacillating movement of the 
Lower Council towards accepting it without deep 
indignation. The honour and true interests of 
Genoa alike determined him to turn the tide if 
possible. At a critical moment, therefore, he arose 
and thus addressed the Council: *To what point 
have we arrived, oh fathers 9 Whom have we most 
to fear, our friends or our enemies? We cannot 
certainly boast of loyal friends, for Spain, who pro- 
fesses to be such, counsels a course which would lead 
to our manifest ruin. For a long time past she has 
tormented and vexed us with diverse and recondite 
artifices. Tou all know what thanks you owe to 
Olivarez, for what he has robbed you of. Now, 
united to Savoy, he makes himself a conspirator with 
conspirators, and an advocate of the most atrocious 
baseness. Look, too, at the Governor of Milan, who, 
to the pretext about Casale, adds treason. And to 
whom are not known the falsehoods of the Duke, 
told, not to deceive, but to make us ridiculous? 
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Moreover, if we do not agree to his terms, he 
threatens us with extermination and condign ven- 
geance ; and, certainly, the man who would betray 
would hesitate at no cruelty. Every man follows 
tenaciously the path of the prosperity he has marked 
out for himself without caring for others. This man 
has always done so, and he will for ever endeavour 
to inflict upon us affix)nts, hostilities, and wrongs. 
Spain, at the present moment, has more need of 
Savoy than of us ; therefore the pleasure of Savoy is 
to be preferred to our rights. The Duke is tormented 
by the continual lust of aggrandisement. What 
signifies it to him, if we, betrayed and despoiled, and 
oppressed by ferocious wickedness, indulge in lamen- 
tations? Everyone pursues his own advantage. 
Let us then pursue our advantage and our right, 
since, if in every way fortune should be hostile to us, 
it is better to fall in the field of battle than to be 
butchered. In cases like this the greatest danger is 
to show weakness of mind. Not at once to punish 
the guilty is to foment and encourage their wicked- 
ness, and to keep for their own use the knives with 
which the wicked lie in wait for us. The Duke 
threatens to murder the prisoners he has of ours! 
Let this laurel, too, of new magnanimity stick to and 
engirdle him ! You know, oh fathers, that I have 
there my nephew, my adopted son, my only successor. 
But on that account what is right is not less right, 
nor is the country less sacred. Recall to mind the 
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generous examples of the ancients. Eome, after the 
rout of Cannae, rather than descend to the vileness 
of ransoming the prisoners, armed the slaves. In no 
way declined from her grandeur, she punished the 
authors of the famous treaty with Numantia and 
Samnium; Attilius Regulus, more anxious for his 
country than for himself, preferred the giving to it 
wise counsel than the ensuring of his own safety. 
And, coming down to modem times, think of the 
constancy of Fran9ois I. of France, who, rather than 
stain his honour and the rights of his crown, chose 
a prison for himself and his sons, fearless of every 
fortune. We ought to follow without hesitation such 
generous examples. Whatever may issue from them 
is known to God alone, nor should we care for it. 
And, seriously, what advantage will peace bring you ? 
The friendship of Spain, the enmity of Savoy? I do 
not see that it will make you worse or better as to 
fiiends or enemies. I know, indeed, that one defends 
one's self better against open enmities than against 
those which are secret and disguised ; and Savoy, even 
aided by the lances of France and the gold of Venice> 
has not, up to the present moment, done us more 
harm than the caresses of Spain which have reduced 
us almost to beggary. What, then, shall we do? 
Shall we boldly publish to the world the shameful 
plots and our reasons, punish at once the guilty, and 
arm ourselves against every contingency? Will 
they praise us ? At least, our right so to act will be 

M 
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admitted. Will they blame us ? At least, the wicked 
wi]l have cause to fear. Above all, consider that 
delay is pernicious. Whatever you do, decide at 
once. And, since Uberty is the supreme good of 
peoples, may -God aid you to preserve yours ! ' 

The effect produced by this speech was electric. 
It confirmed the timid, converted the doubting, and 
convinced all. Notwithstanding the fact that many 
of the councillors were in the same predicament as 
Doria, their relatives being in the prisons of the 
Duke of Savoy, the proposition to let justice have 
her course, to refuse the request of the Spanish 
envoy, was carried by a large majority. Sentence of 
death was then recorded against Giulio Cesare 
Vachero, Giuliano de Fomari, Accino Silvano, and 
Niccolo Zignago. It was decided at the same time to 
send Luca PaUavicino to Spain to explain the reasons 
of the Republic for the course it had adopted. 

Meanwhile Vachero was in prison. Bound with 
heavy fetters, covered with filthy cloths, and lying 
on the ground with but little straw under him, he 
thought only of how to avoid a public execution. It 
was not death he feared, but the disgrace. Deter- 
mined if possible to put an end to himself he dashed 
his head repeatedly on the ground. His custodians, 
hearing the noise, rushed in and bound him in such 
a way as to prevent a repetition of the attempt. 
Baffled in this, he determined to starve himself to 
death, and refused all nourishment. When this 
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was reported to the Senate great anxiety was felt 
lest the most important member of the conspiracy 
should thus free himself from their hands. They 
ordered, therefore, that he should be removed to 
a more airy dungeon, and treated, in every way, 
with greater consideration. They even insinuated 
delusive hopes into his mind of pardon or at least of 
escape from capital punishment. Softened by these 
means Vachero consented to take food. Two months 
passed in this manner, when it was suddenly an- 
nounced to him that he had been sentenced to die 
by the hands of the hangman, a rope round his neck. 
At this announcement he was greatly agitated, and, 
it is said, * roared like a wild beast taken in a snare.' 
But, after all, the sentence was commuted into death 
by the executioner's axe, and within the walls of the 
prison. The fact was, that, so great was the feeling 
amongst the populace in favour of Vachero, the 
Senate dreaded an insurrection if he should be 
brought face to face with the mob. It was to their 
fear, not to their mercy, that Vachero owed this 
change. He was so pleased with it himself that on 
receiving the announcement he threw away from him 
a sharp and strong thorn, which he had contrived to 
conceal under his clothes with the intention of 
driving it into his throat at the last moment. That 
night his head was severed from his body. Silvano 
and Zignago suffered the same fate; and a little 
time afterwards Grandino and Campiano. The sen- 

M 2 
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tence on Tornari was commuted, as already stated, 
into perpetual banishment. Consigliero escaped to 
Savoy; not however from the vengeance of the 
Republic, for he was shortly afterwards burned alive 
in his own house by the instrumeptality of its 
agents. The same agents also attempted, in Turin, 
the life of Ansaldo by poison, but they failed, An- 
saldo having taken the proper antidotes in time. 
All the other participators in the conspiracy were 
pursued with revengeful fury. 

Of the great instigator of the plot. Carlo Ema- 
nuele, Duke of Savoy, it is only necessary to observe 
that he survived its failure only two years. He died 
of grief at the conquest of Savoy and part of Piedmont 
by the French under the Due de Montmorency and 
the Marquis d'Effiat. It is due to his memory to 
add, that, having obtained from his confessor an 
assurance that unjust oaths are not binding, he did 
not execute the threatened reprisals on his Genoese 
prisoners, but released them. Further, he provided 
amply for all the refugees from Genoa who had taken 
part in the conspiracy, especially for the sons of 
Vachero. 

To Rodino, who divulged the conspiracy, the 
Republic, true to the maxim that the best way to 
prevent a plot is to establish the principle that those 
who denounce it shall be handsomely rewarded, de- 
creed a donation of ten thousand scudi for himself 
and four thousand for his two daughters. Further, 
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he and his two sons were for ever exempted from the 
payment of all taxes. 

Thus ended the conspiracy of Vachero, more 
formidable even than that of the Fieschi, for it 
was more thorough and bloody in its objects, was 
conceived from a lower motive, and its execution was 
entrusted to baser hands. Though it failed, it pro- 
duced some strange results. It aroused the conviction 
in the minds of the Senate that the system must 
be defective which necessitated nothing short of a 
revolution to show that it was not favourably re- 
garded by the people. Tet the remedy adopted was 
not only founded on principles radically unsound, 
but in practice it was strangely ineflFective. It was 
this : A tribunal was appointed by the name of 
Inquisitors of State. It was to consist of one pro- 
curator and five members, all chosen from amongst 
the nobles, and selected for their great experience 
and their devotion to the Government. They were 
to meet twice a week, to communicate to each other 
the result of their investigations, and to discuss the 
bearings of all that might have reached them tending 
to the detriment of the Republic. Nobles as well as 
citizens were subject to their inquisition. They had 
power to expend the national funds without accounting 
for the expenditure. Their proceedings were strictly 
secret. Their ears were always open to anonymous 
denunciations. They kept in their pay informers 
and spies. They were examiners and judges for 
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all crimes except those involving the punishment 
of death. In the event of such a punishment being 
considered necessary, they had to sit with the mem- 
bers of the two Colleges, a majority of two-thirds 
carrying the day. In other cases the inquisitors were 
required to judge ex informatd conscientidy according 
to the impression of their consciences. To put them 
more at their ease, the law authorised them, when- 
ever the proofs might not confirm the suspicions, to 
get rid of the accused by five years of banishment or 
detention ; but to ensure proofs, the inquisitors were 
authorised to use torture. 

Some years later the powers of this inquisition, 
at first intended to apply only to political offenders, 
were greatly extended. They were put in force 
against thieves, gamblers, people who led a bad life, 
creators of scandal. In fact, it invaded the privacy 
of families ! 

No doubt, a remedy was required to the evils 
complained of by the Government ; but it is certain 
that the mode it provided, whilst introducing an 
additional, even a greater evil, in no way answered its 
intended purpose. However much it might, at the 
cost of a vast amount of tyranny and injustice, en- 
lighten the Government as to the opinions of the 
people, it was powerless to prevent conspiracies. 
The attempt of Vachero in 1628 was followed by 
that of Balbi twenty years later; then, two years 
afterwards, by the conspiracy of Stefano Raggio. 
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Twenty-one years only elapsed, and Ea&ele della 
Torre shook the Eepublic by another. Thus, in spite 
of the inquisition, three formidable conspiracies were 
fomented in the forty-three years following that of 
Vachero. And if they diminished afterwards, there 
diminished with them also the fire, the energy, the 
love of adventure, which, if to a certain extent it had 
caused them too, had made Genoa one of the re- 
presentative countries of Europe, the cradle of her 
naval glory, the pioneer of her maritime enterprise, 
the wooed ally of the two great rivals for empire, 
Charles V. and Fran9ois I. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE DOBIA. 

The four great aristocratic families of Lignria were 
the Doria, the Fieschi, the Spinola, and the Grimaldi. 
It is scarcely too much to say that to write the 
story of their careers would be to write the history 
of the Republic. Such a task would be beyond the 
limits of this work. I propose only to give an out- 
line of the achievements of those members of the 
four families who have rendered those names illus- 
trious — even notorious — in Genoese history. I begin 
with the Doria. 

Niccolo Doria. — The first member of that family 
of whom the history of the Republic makes mention 
is Niccol6, son of Andrea Doria. The date' of his birth 
is unknown, but he served in the expedition against 
Sicily in 1191. He fitted out galleys at his own ex- 
pense, and took a prominent part in the occupation 
of Gaeta and Naples, and in the capture of Syracuse. 
The Genoese having shown some disposition to 
retain possession of this city, their conduct gave 
great ofience to their ally, the Emperor, Henry VI., 
son of the famous Barbarossa, who wished to keep it 
for himself. In consequence of his anger the 
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Genoese were forced to return to their native city< 
not only without having made any permanent con- 
quest or acquired any plunder, but *with the 
experience that the following barbarians in their 
predatory excursions can result only in infamy and 
loss.' ^ At this time the Eepublic was governed, by 
the choice of the people, by a foreigner. The 
Podesta, when the expedition to Sicily took place, 
was one Drudo Marcellini, a Milanese. It is 
related of him that, prior to the setting out of the 
fleet, he had issued an order forbidding private in- 
dividuals to fit out galleys on their own account. 
Now Niccol6 Doria had contravened this order ; in 
consequence of which Marcellini, during his absence, 
caused his house to be rased to the ground. Niccold 
only became aware of this on his return from Sicily* 
Furious at the insult, he took possession the same 
night of the archbishop's palace, and sallying from it 
attacked the palace of the Podesta. Marcellini first 
fled in terror, but, recovering his nerves, called upon 
the people to support him. In the end the matter 
was compromised by Niccol6 asking pardon for hia 
insubordination. 

Bimone Doria. — The next Doria spoken of is 
Simone, a contemporary of the famous Oberto, of 
whom he was a relation. He was a great musician, 
and lived almost entirely at Naples. The most 
notable recorded event of his life is his poetical 

> Gixmio Oarbone. 
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ecmtert with liie celebrated Lanfranco Cigala. In 
ibis Simone enquires: 'Which is preferable, to 
merit the fiiYonrs of aladj, or only to obtain them?' 
CSgala's answer is eurions: 'I used to think,' lie 
replied, 'that merit commands loye; bnt I haye 
renooneed ibis error; only daring is necessary/ 
The qnestion was submitted to arbitration, bat the 
decision of the judges is not recorded. 

Oberto Daria. — We come now to Oberto Doria^ 
the first who made the name famous in (Genoese 
annals. He belonged, as did all the Doria^ to the 
party of the Ghibellines, who, at the period of his 
birth, in the earlier quarter of the thirteenth cen* 
tury, were excluded from power. He embraced the 
profession of arms, but, for a long time, in conse- 
quence of his well-known opinions, he was forced to 
serve in the lower grades. In the year 1266, how- 
ever, an opportunity was afforded him for the display 
of his great qualities. The second war between the 
Republics of Genoa and Venice had broken out in 
1263. In the following year the Venetian fleet had 
been defeated by the skill and artifice of the Grenoese 
admiral, Simone Grille. But in 1266 the Vene- 
tians had turned the tables completely on their 
adversaries in a naval battle fought in the Grenoese 
waters, and from which the Genoese admiral, Lan- 
franco Borborino, fied disgracefdlly. Condemned as 
a coward, he was sentenced to perpetual exile. The 
question then arose, by whom his place should be 
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filled. All ejes at once turned to Oberto Doria, 
wlio, thongh he had filled only subordinate offices, 
was generally deemed worthy of the highest. Ap- 
pointed at once to the command, he sailed from Genoa 
at the head of twenty-five galleys. The Venetians 
had by that time abandoned the Ligurian waters, 
and had proceeded to Venice with their spoils. 
Oberto sailed to Candia which he reconquered, and 
showed himself so expert a captain that the Vene- 
tians sued for peace, which was granted. 

Five years later, in 1271, disturbances broke out 
in Genoa between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. 
At the head of the latter party were Oberto Doria 
and Oberto Spinola. In the contest which they 
provoked they triumphed, and were at once elected 
captains of the people for twenty-two years. 

In 1282 war broke out between Genoa and Pisa. 
After various feats of arms under other leaders, all to 
the advantage of the Genoese, Oberto Doria set out at 
the head of seventy galleys, and sailed directly to 
the Porto Pisano, and destroyed there the tower of 
Veronica. Other discomfitures, varied by one slight 
triumph, having disgusted the Pisans with the com- 
manders of their fleets, they thought to repair their 
fortunes by nominating as their Podesta, captain of 
the people, and admiral, a Venetian, by name 
Alberto Morosini. This leader, entering the gulf of 
Grenoa with his fleet, captured many merchant ships, 
plundered the country about Eapallo, then, casting 
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anchor at the mouth of the harbour of Chiavari, 
remained there several days, discharging sUver 
arrows, showing every sign of luxury, and daring 
his enem^ies to an encounter. The Genoese only 
replied by sending to him a herald, richly dressed, 
and carrying a white flag, who deUyered this mes, 
sage to Morosini on board his own ship : * Sir, — The 
people of Genoa salute you, and invite you to reflect 
that you can gain little honour by sending them 
a defiance," whilst one half of their fleet is at a 
distance, and the other half is not ready for sea. 
Eetum to your own harbour, and be assured that we 
shall soon come to pay you a visit.' The annalist 
adds, that this cavalier message, which, in^the pre- 
sent-day, would be considered ridiculous, and would 
increase the presumption and confidence of the 
enemy, was in those days esteemed so noble and 
dignified, that Morosini, without profiting by his 
opportunity, sailed away at once. 

The Genoese, however, were determined to act 
up to their threats. They fitted out a large arma- 
ment, the largest till then ever equipped in their 
ports, consisting of 137 galleys, and, appoint- 
ing Oberto Doria to be its admiral, sent it in 
search of Morosini. Oberto sailed first to the coast 
of Provence, then, returning, to Corsica. Not find- 
ing the enemy there, he came on to the Pisan coast, 
and cast anchor near the island of Meloria. Before 
doing this, however, he despatched one of his 
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admirals, Benedetto Zaccaria, with thirty galleys, 
to lie in ambush behind the headland of Montenero. 
Then he sent to Pisa the same herald who had 
taken the previous message, dressed with equal 
richness, to warn the Pisans that, faithful to their 
promise, the Genoese had come to offer them battle- 
The Pisans, weary of the war, were not at all pleased 
at the defiance. Nevertheless, they prepared to re- 
sist any attack that might be made, and, collecting 
their ships, ranged them, to the number of 103, along 
the coast, well protected by the towers bmlt to 
defend the mouth of the Amo, by those of the 
harbour, and by those along the coast. After some 
hesitation, caused by the effect the strong position 
of the Genoese had on Morosini, he at last gave the 
signal for attack. Extending his line, placing him^ 
self in the centre, confiding the right wing to 
Andrea Saracini, and the left to the Count della 
Gherardesca, he moved towards the enemy. As he 
approached, the Genoese, who had been also ad- 
vancing, suddenly stopped as though overcome by 
fear. The Pisans hastened forward with shouts, and 
soon the battle was engaged. But hardly had this 
been so accomplished that retreat to the Pisans was 
impossible, than Zaccaria, at the head of his thirty 
galleys issued from his ambush. Directing his 
rowers to the rear of the enemy's centre, he ren- 
dered victory certain. The Pisans, tired, had no 
thought of resisting this new enemy. The galley of 
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Morosini, himself badly wounded, was first captured. 
A little while after the same fate was shared by the 
galley which bore the standard of the Pisan Ee- 
public; and subsequently by forty more. Seven 
were sunk. The rest took refuge in Porto Pisano.^ 

Oberto Doria returned to Genoa with the cap- 
tured galleys and 9,000 prisoners, and was received 
by his fellow-citizens with the applause usually be- 
stowed upon a great conqueror. The prisoners were 
retained in captivity sixteen years. From this arose 
an Italian proverb, that * if one wanted to see Pisa 
one must go to Genoa.' The war continued twelve 
years longer, with great danger in the course of it to 
Pisa, from which she was only saved by the dissen- 
sions which broke out amongst her enemies. 

Oberto Doria continued admiral of the fleet for 
two years after his great victory, leading his men 
always to glory. In 1286, however, feeling old age 
creeping upon him, he resigned all his oflSces in 
favour of his son, Corrado Doria, who was unani- 
mously elected to be his successor. Yet the necessi- 
ties of the Republic in her war with Venice recalled 
him once again in 1295 to the supreme command. 
At the head of a great fleet he set out in search of 
that of the rival Eepublic. He reached Messina, 
coasted round Sicily; but not finding there any 

* *Thus,' says the annalist, 'did the Genoese conquer their 
brethren of the same country, and this was the first ruin of that noble 
Pisa which now is almost deserted. Of its celebrated harbour the very 
traces are now lost.* — Carhone, 
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ships of the enemy, he resolved to go and seek them 
in their lagunes. But prevented by the autumnal 
winds, he returned to Genoa, and there died. He 
left a great name as an admiral behind him, and 
so much had his public and private conduct endeared 
him to his fellow-citizens that his body was followed 
to the burial ground by Guelphs as weU as Ghibel- 
liaes, each party vying with the other in lamenting 
the great loss which the Eepublic had sustained. 

Corrado Doria. — Of Corrado Doria, son of Oberto, 
little can be said. He did, indeed, in concert with 
Oberto, and afterwards with his son, Corrado 
Spinola, maintain the predominance of the Ghibel- 
line party within the city, and he took from the 
harbour of Pisa the great chain which guarded the 
entrance to it.^ But he did not possess the talents or 
the virtues of his father, and was unable to gain either 
the affections of the people, or the confidence of his 
own pprty. This caused his deposition from the 
office of captain of the people in 1298, to be suc- 
ceeded by a more capable member of the same 
family, his relative, Lamba Doria. 

Luchetto and Tedesio Doria. — Before referring to 
the career of this distinguished member of the family, 
I may mention the names of two others, Luchetto and 
Tedesio Doria. Luchetto, during the war against 
Pisa, commanded a fleet sent against Corsica, which 

* This chain maj still be seen in Genoa suspended in pieces at th 
porticoes of St. Lawrence and the principal churches. 
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he OTerrap, and he is remarkable as being the first 
Genoese to whom the Corsicans took an oath of 
allegiance. Tedesio was even more worthy of note. 
In 1291, he and Ugolino Vivaldi set out with two 
galleys with the intention of reaching India by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Of this attempt Hnm- 
boldt remarks, that ' it is of the more interest as 
preceding by nearly sixty-five years the voyage of 
the Catalan, Don Jayme Forrer.' Unfortunately 
the hardy adventurers were heard of no more. 

Laniba Doria. — ^I now come to Lamba Doria. 
Little can be traced of his career before the breaking 
out of the third war between Genoa and Venice hi 
1289. Nor do we hear of him in this until after the 
deposition of Corrado Doria in 1298. Then, called 
to the command, not less by the popular voice than 
by regular election, he left Genoa at the head of a 
well-equipped fleet of eighty-five galleys in August 
of that year, and shaped his course towards the 
Adriatic. He found the fleet of the Venetian 
admiral, Andrea Dandolo, called the Bald, waiting 
for him between the extreme point of Istria and the 
mouths of Cattaro. They numbered nineiy-eight 
galleys, thirteen in excess of his own. But Lamba 
Doria did not fear a numerical superiority so small. 
At first, indeed, he declined the oflFered combat ; but 
having finally ranged all his fleet, except fifteen 
vessels which he concealed behind Curzola, in the 
arm of the sea, shut in, as it Were, by the little 
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islands of Curzola, Lagosta, and Meleda, he prepared 
to receive there the attack which he felt sure the 
Venetians would direct upon him. Nor was his 
reckoning wrong. At daybreak on September 8 he 
saw the hostile fleet approaching from the south, 
with loud cries to which the crews of his galleys 
responded. Then the battle, one of the fiercest on 
record, joined. For several hours it was most hotly 
contested. About three o'clock in the afternoon a 
curious incident occurred. A young man on board 
the Genoese admiral's galley suddenly falls dead, a 
dart in his breast. It is the only son of Lamba 
Doria. A wail of grief, heard above the roar of the 
combat, rises from the crew. Suddenly Lamba him- 
self appears. Taking the dead body in his arms, he 
turns to the crew, and exclaims : * Why weep you? 
My only son has died for his country; to that 
country I sacrifice him willingly ; try to do the same 
yourselves. Here ' (throwing the body into the 
sea), * here is his tomb. Where can a hero have a 
worthier tomb than on the place where he has per- 
formed the noblest action of his life? Now, to 
arms ; every man to his post,' and he himself re- 
turned to the quarter-deck. The battle was then 
renewed with greater fury than ever. It seemed to 
be the object of the Venetians to capture the galley 
on which Doria was so gallantly combating. Their 
exertions were incredible. The superiority of their 
numbers gave them a great advantage, and Doria 

N 
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with difficulty resisted their efforts, when suddenly 
just before sunset the fifteen galleys he had placed 
in ambush attacked the Venetians in flank, and 
totally discomfited them. The Venetian ships, 
which had formed a semicircle round the gaUeyof 
their admiral, in order to protect it, suddenly dis- 
appeared under this assault. The galley itself re- 
mained, but, attacked on all sides, it yielded. The 
victory was then consummated. Of the eighty-eight 
galleys which had borne the Venetian banner in the 
morning, twelve alone escaped. The best captains 
of Venice died gloriously at their posts. Andrea 
Dandolo himself made prisoner, his life saved in spite 
of all his efforts, rather than prolong it, dashed 
his head against the mainmast of his enemy's galley, 
and feil lifeless on the deck. It is computed that 
about 10,000 Venetians were killed, and 6,654 made 
prisoners. The Genoese loss amounted to 1,500. 

After the battle Lamba Doria burnt on the 
shores of Curzola sixty-eight of the captured galleys, 
rendered unfit for navigation in the fight. He then 
returned to Genoa, where he was received with the 
honours he had so well deserved. A statue was erected 
in his honour, and a palace built for him at the public 
expense. Venice immediately after the loss of her 
fleet sued for peace, in which Pisa also was included. 
As soon as the negotiations for this purpose had 
been brought to a satisfactory close, Lamba Doria 
laid down his office as captain of the people, and 
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retired into private life, from which he did not sub- 
sequently emerge. 

Bamaha Doria. — The career of the n6xt noted 
member of the family is chiefly remarkable for the 
division which ensued in his time between the two 
great Ghibelline families, his own and the Spinola. 
The Spinola had so multiplied that, at this period, 
there were two distinct branches of the family, the 
one occupying the Piazza di San Luca, the other the 
Quartiere di Lucoli. It was the latter branch that 
began now to entertain personal views, distinct alike 
frt)m the other branch of the family and from the 
Doria. 

One member of the Doria family alone was 
sought after by the Lucoli branch of the Spinola. 
This was Barnaba. The first result of their alliance 
was that he and Opizzino Spinola^ were elected 
captains of the people in 1306, But the ill-assorted 
union did not last long. In the course of three 
years the discord between them became so marked, 
that Opizzino summoned a Parliament, and brought 
about the deposition of his colleague, whom he im- 
prisoned (1310). 

Barnaba, however, escaping from prison, rallied 
round him, not only the other members of his family, 
but also the Spinola of San Luca. Opizzino at once 
marched against him, but was beaten. Barnaba re- 

' The salaiy of a captain of the people at this epoch was fifteen 
hnndred golden florins per annum. 

M 2 
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turned to Grenoa, gave the palaces of the Lucoli 
Spinola to the flames, united himself to the Fieschi 
and Grimaldi, leaders of the Guelph party, dismissed 
the magistrates, and caused twelve new ones to be 
elected, six from the people and six from the nobi- 
lity. Opizzino, having once more attempted to 
recover his position, wsis again beaten, and, as an 
example, thirty-two prisoners taken from him were 
hanged. This was the first instance on record in 
Grenoa of death being inflicted for political oflFences. 
The result was satisfactory. Opizzino was exiled for 
^avo years, but the power in Genoa remained prac- 
tically in the hands of the Guelph party for fifteen 
years longer. No further mention is made of 
Bamaba Doria in the history of Genoa. 

I pass over Castaneo, Giovanni, and Odoardo 
Doria, who flourished likewise in the fourteenth 
century without, however, leaving their mark on the 
history of their country. It was in their time, and 
with the consent, if not with the approval, of the 
Doria, that the first Doge of Genoa was appointed 
in the person of Simone Boccanegra (1339). 

Antonio Doria commanded, in conjunction with 
Carlo de' Grimaldi, the fieet sent by the Republic to 
aid Philip VI., King of France, against the English 
in 1346. He took part in the battle of Crecy (vide 
'The Grimaldi,' chap. vii.). Antonio escaped from 
that fatal field, but his crews mutinied, and he 
himself was besieged in his castle of Oneglia. He 
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took no further part in the history of the Republic. 
A few years later, the fourth war between Genoa 
and Venice brought to the front, though not always 
worthily, another member of the illustrious family, 

Filippo Doria. — Just before this war was pro- 
claimed, Filippo Doria happened to be cruising with 
eleven galleys oflF the town of CaflFa, in the Crimea. He 
did not know that hostilities were imminent. When 
shaping his course towards Negropont, he encoun- 
tered a Venetian fleet of thirty-three galleys, com- 
manded by Marco Buzzini. Although the relations be- 
tween the two countries had been for some time far 
from friendly, war had not been declared. But Buzzini 
thought the opportunity too good to be neglected. 
He therefore attacked Filippo, and captured nine out 
of his eleven vessels. Filippo escaped to Pera; then 
an important Genoese colony, and implored his 
countrymen to aid him in l^is plans of revenge. 
They responded nobly to the call. Fitting out seven 
galleys and numerous smaller vessels, they placed 
them entirely at his disposal. With these and 
the two galleys he had saved from Buzzini he di- 
rected his course to Candia, forced the harbour, 
burned several houses, freed aU the Genoese pri- 
soners, captured thirty-three Venetian patricians, 
recovered his vessels and their cargoes, and returned 
covered with glory to Pera. The recaptured vessels 
he sent to Genoa. At the head of his fleet, and in 
concert with Simone Vignoso, Podesta of. the island 
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of Chio, he continued to inflict great damage on the 
Venetian commerce, taking several merchant vessels. 

In 1 355 Filippo was sent with fifteen galleys into 
the Tyrrhenean Sea to recover Alghero, which the 
Arragonese had besieged and taken. In this he 
failed, but whilst ofiF Trapani he formed a design 
which covered him with disgrace. This was no less 
than to take by treacherous assault the town of 
Tripoli. This town, he had heard, had been taken 
possession of by an usurper, who refused to pay 
homage to the King of Tunis, and he made this the 
pretext for his raid. 

Providing his squadron, then, with munitions of 
war, he set out for Tripoli, and cast anchor in the 
roadstead under pretence of revictualling. Whilst 
engaged in taking on board the stores he had asked 
for, he sent on shore his most expert captains to 
reconnoitre the place. Whether they conducted the 
operation clumsily, or from some other cause, the 
usurper conceived suspicions of their design. To foil 
their plans he sent costly presents to the admiral's 
galley, and offered them to Filippo, hoping thus to 
divert him from his enterprise. But Filippo refused 
the presents, adding that it was imperative he should 
leave that night. And, in fact, he did make a show 
of starting; but hardly had he reached the open 
sea, than he confided his design to his men, whose 
avarice had been already sufficiently inflamed by the 
sight of the wealth of the place, then turning upon 
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his course, entered the harbour at daylight, seized 
all the ships he found there, and took the city by 
assault. The usurper fled, and the people implored 
mercy ; but Filippo, having caused the gates of the 
city to be shut, ordered a general sack. This was 
conducted with a strictness which ensured terrible 
results. It is said that the booty, in gold and silver, 
reached the sum of 800,000 golden florins, whilst 
7,000 men, women, and children were embarked as 
prisoners on board the Genoese galleys. 

But retribution, or, rather, that which seemed so 
at the outset, was at hand. The Genoese Senate, on 
receiving from Filippo the report of his proceedings, 
sent to him a despatch to the following effect : * That 
without just and legitimate cause and authority, no 
one ought to injure or fail in his word, neither to 
usupers, nor to infidels, nor even to the most wicked 
men; that he, as admiral, had violated his com- 
mission, inasmuch as, having been sent to recover 
Alghero, he had been guilty of contumacy towards 
the Republic, and had imprudently exposed his com- 
patriots in Egypt and Tunis to cruel reprisals ; that 
therefore he must restore his unjustly gained booty, 
or, should he refuse, he and all his followers should 
be banished for their lives.' 

As to what followed there are two accounts 
differing widely the one from the other. According to 
the Genoese story, Filippo and his fleet set the order of 
the Senate at defiance, sold Tripoli by auction for fifty 
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thousand golden pistoles, and went roving all over 
Europe. According to the other, and more authenti- 
cated version, less honourable though it be to Genoa, 
Filippo so far set the Senate at defiance that he did 
sell the town of Tripoli for fifty thousand pistoles. 
But, on obtaining this money, he again attempted to 
pacify the Senate, oflfering to sanctify his booty by 
consecratiAg a portion of it to religious purposes. 
This time he was listened to. The sentence of 
banishment against himself and crew was commuted 
to a direction to cruise for three months against the 
Arragonese without pay — a condition to which he 
easily consented. After the cruise, it is said, he re- 
turned to Genoa with fifteen merchant ships laden 
with gold and captives. His name does not again 
appear in the history of the Eepublic. 

Pagano Doria, — The career of this great admiral 
is so entirely connected with the events of the fourth 
war between Genoa and Venice, that to have a per- 
fect conception of the reasons which animated his 
conduct it will be necessary to give a very brief 
outline of the causes of that war. 

It happened that in the year 1346 a Scythian had 
been killed by a Latin at La Tana,^ in Asia Minor. 
In revenge for this the Tartar ruler of the country 
not only plundered all the Genoese settled in that 
town, but announced his intention to avenge the 
death of his compatriot upon all the Italians trading 

* Called also Azof and Assak. 
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in the Euxine. Having driven them from La Tana 
he pursued them to Caffa. But here he met with a 
resistance which foiled him. After a siege of two 
years he was compelled to retire, and the Genoese, 
following up his repulse, forced him to conclude a 
peace on the condition that it should be permitted 
to the Ligurian republic alone, of all the European 
nations, to colonise La Tana, and that ^he naviga- 
tion of the Palus-Moeotis^ should be forbidden to all 
other European nations. Yet to show their magna- 
nimity they offered to their old enemies, the 
Venetians and the Pisans, free trade with the port of 
Caffa. This offer was accepted by the Pisans and 
refused by the Venetians, who, too proud to accept 
as a favour that which they deemed a right, 
ordered their navigators to push boldly for the sea of 
Azof and the mouths of the Tanais. This they did 
with some success, until the Genoese, discovering 
their audacity, ordered that every Venetian ship 
found in those waters should be fair capture. 

Such was the cause of the fourth war between 
the rival Republics.* It was inaugurated, even before 

* The sea of Azof. 

' It is interesting to record here the effort made by the great Pe- 
trarch to prevent hostilities between the two States. He wrote to 
Andrea Dandolo, Doge of Venice, a letter in which he stated that the 
contests between the two Republics were most injurious to Italy as a 
country ; that regarding it as a country common to tfcem all, each part 
of it ought to regard the wrongs, the advantages, the wars, the peace, 
the joys, and the griefs of each other part as common to itself, and 
ought not to waste itself, each in its turn, with fratricidal arms ; that 
for Italians it should be sacrilege to invoke the aid of barbarians for 
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it ws. a«W. », the ,^ 0, E^.i.i o«r 
Filippo Dona, and by the revenge taken by the 
latter at Candia. • So far the advantage rested with 
Genoa. This so animated the Senate that they fitted 
out a fleet of sixty-four galleys, and despatched it 
under the command of Pagano Doria to seek the 
enemy. • Setting out in July, 1361, Pagano scoured 
the Adriatic, ravaged several Venetian colonies on 
its shores, then, directing his course to the Archipe- 
lago, cast anchor before Chalcis, in the harbour of 
which the Venetian admiral, Niccol6 Pisani, had 
taken refuge with the seventiCen galleys he com- 
manded. Here he pushed the attack so vigorously 
that Pisani was forced to bum the galleys which had 
not fallen into the hands of the Grenoese, and to aid 
in the defence of the town with his sailors. This he 
did with so much vigour that at the end of two 
months Pagano raised the siege and repaired with his 
fleet, first to the sea of Marmora, and subsequently 
to Erekli, there to await the arrival of the combined 
Greco- Venetian fieet, the proximate advent of which 
had been loudly heralded. 

The Genoese fieet had scarcely arrived before 
that town, when two of its sailors, who had landed in 
the belief that it was a neutral city, were seized by 
the country people, taken before the magistrate, and 
hanged. The intelligence of this so excited their 

the destruction of ItaliaDS. He coDcluded by imploring him and other 
rulers to put away anger and passion and .to inaugurate a reign of true 
glory. The illustrious poet was not listened to. 
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companions that the admiral was forced to allow 
them to land and execute vengeance on the oflFenders. 
Erekli, though defended by a body of horse sent by 
the Greek Emperor, was taken and plundered. The 
Genoese then submitted to the same fate the town 
of Sozopolis, and could hardly be restrained from 
moving on Constantinople. But Pagano Doria, 
having just then (February 7, 1352) learnt that tiie 
combined Venetian and Catalan fleet, to the number 
of sixty-seven galleys, was approaching the Darda- 
nelles, collected his ships and brought tiiem to 
anchor in the harbour of Chalcedon. 

The object of Pagano Doria was to prevent a 
junction between the enemy's fleet just arrived at 
the Isle au Prince and the Greek fleet waiting to 
join it off Constantinople. With this view he drew 
up his fleet in battle array so as to meet the enemy's 
galleys as they entered the sea of Marmora. But the 
wind was all in favour of Pisani, and his ships came 
^own with such way on them, that Doria, seeing 
resistance would only end in disaster to himself, 
allowed the Venetian fleet to pass, and strove to 
mass his ships close to the coast of Asia Minor. By 
this manoeuvre he not only severed himself from Pera, 
but permitted the junction of the allied fleets to 
take effect. 

Doria was thus, with sixty-four galleys, at the 
mercy of an attack from an enemy who, by this 
junction, had under his orders seventy-five galleys 
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and seyeral smaller vessels. He knew that the 
enemy wonld not fail to profit by his snperioriiy. 
With the skill of a practised seaman, therefore, he 
endeavoured so to dispose of his force as to make 
this superiority less felt. But he had not reunited 
his fleet before he saw the enemy's galleys moving 
towards him. Just then, too, a terrible storm arose. 
Doria, profiting by his perfect acquaintance with 
the coast, had only time to place himself and seven 
galleys in a sort of natural basin surrounded by rocks 
and shallows, signalling to the rest of the fleet to 
fight their way to join him. 

The "Venetian admiral, meanwhile, instead of 
moving on Doria, directed all his energies to en- 
deavour to cut off the scattered galleys to which he 
had signalled. But here he was partly foiled by the 
skill and perfect knowledge of the locality of the 
Genoese captains. Some of these, unable to join 
their admiral, cast anchor in places which they knew 
to be difficult of approach, and waited there for their 
enemy. Meanwhile the storm increased so much in 
violence, that a single direction to either fleet 
became impossible. Several distinct engagements, 
with various fortune, took place. Whilst in one 
place, the Genoese not only held their own but 
repulsed the enemy with loss, in others the over- 
whelming superiority of the allies prevailed, and 
succeeded in driving thirteen Genoese galleys on 
shore, and forcing six others to take refuge in the 
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Black Sea. The attack on Pagano Doria himself, 
again, resulted in signal failure. Only three Vene- 
tian galleys succeeded in entering the sort of bay in 
which he had anchored, and these were all captured 
by Pagano. 

Such was the state of affiairs when night fell ; 
nor did the combat then cease. On the contrary, in 
spite of the storm, the darkness, and the confusion, 
each party redoubled its efforts. But in the noc- 
turnal contest one circumstance gave a great, 
and, as it proved, a decided advantage to the over- 
matched Ligurians. The Genoese of Pera, tho- 
roughly acquainted with the sinuosities of the two 
coasts, launched their skiffs and long-boats to go to 
the aid of their countrymen. Not only did they 
bring off the wounded, aid the galleys that needed 
succour, and surprise many of the scattered enemy, 
but by means of their torches they induced many of 
the enemy's ships to follow them into shallow water, 
where they were stranded ; some Venetian or Catalan 
vessels followed them into the port of Pera, and 
were captured; others surrendered of their own 
accord. Towards morning, the storm having con- 
siderably abated, the rival fleets were able to con- 
centrate under their respective admirals, and, when 
day broke, each was able to take a calmer view of 
his losses and his position. The result was alarming 
to the Venetian admiral. Of the seventy-five galleys 
he had led into action the previous day, twenty- 
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six' had fallen into the hands of the enemy; his loss 
in killed and wounded, too, had been considerable. 
His fleet thus reduced to forty-nine galleys, and 
these not belonging to one nation, Niccolo Pisani 
deemed it useless to continue the contest. He 
therefore made for the port of Therapia, and took 
refuge under its defences. 

Though thus left master of the field of battle, 
Pagano Doria was scarcely in a better plight. Of 
the sixty-four galleys he had commanded the previous 
day he had lost thirteen, and six had been forced 
into the Black Sea. He had thus immediately under 
his command forty-five gaUeys, with the chance of 
being rejoined by six more. Still his losses had 
been so great in killed and wounded that, far from 
thinking of following-up the enemy, he did not even 
celebrate his victory, but steered to Pera to refit. 

In a few weeks, however, having repaired his 
galleys and received a reinforcement of ten from 
Genoa, Pagano steered for Therapia, with the inten- 
tion of blockading his enemy. But the Venetian 
admiral took advantage of a fair wind to escape to 
Candia with the thirty-eight galleys which alone 
were seaworthy out of the forty-nine he had brought 
with him. Instead of following him Pagano wisely 
directed his attention to detach the Greeks from the 
Venetian alliance. He accordingly laid siege to 
Constantinople. Had he pressed his attack, without 

* Fourteen Venetian, ten Catalan, and two Grecian. 
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listening to conditions, lie might have gained the 
great prize for his country. But with wise fore- 
thought he preferred to accept conditions which 
would procure for G^noa her alliance. He accepted, 
on May 6, 1352, then, the terms oflfered by th^ 
Greek Emperor.^ These were : The ratification of 
the alliance made between Doria and Orchan, son of 
Othman Bey, founder of the Turkish empire ; the 
annulment of the alliance of the Greeks with the 
Venetians and Catalans ; that no ship belonging to 
either of those powers should be received in the 
ports or waters of the Greek empire ; that Greek 
ships should decline to enter Venetian or Catalan 
harbours ; that these should not navigate the Tanais, 
nor the sea of Azof, except in company with Genoese 
vessels; that all former and recent conventions 
between the two powers should be confirmed. 

Having signed this treaty, Pagano Doria left the 
Dardanelles and steered to Candia. Here, however, 
the plague which infested the island communicated 
itself to his crews, and he hastened back to Venice 
with thirty-two galleys, being forced to consign to 
the deep the bodies of fifteen hundred of his sailors 
who had been attacked by the epidemic. 

It might have been anticipated that the victory 
gained by Pagano Doria in the Hellespont, followed 
as it was by the advantageous treaty concluded with 
the Greek Emperor, would have procured for him a 

> Cantacuzeno, John V. 
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hearty reception from his countrymen at Geneo. 
But precisely the contrary happened. Scarcely had 
he landed when he was accused of being responsible 
for the losses sustained in the naval encounter ; of 
having exceeded his powers ; and, above all, of not 
having pushed his attack against Constantinople to 
extremity. It would appear that two influences were 
at work to support these accusations. The one, 
that of Del Moro, a captain of one of his galleys,, 
who, having been the prime mover of the sack of 
Erekli, had been disappointed not to have fingered 
the spoils of Constantinople 5 the other, that of the 
Guelph party, then in the ascendant, and who grudged 
the honours that had been fairly gained by a Ghibel- 
line. The result was that, as a reward for his services, 
Pagano Doria was removed from his command. In 
his stead Antonio Grimaldi was nominated admiral 
of the fleet. Yet the result of deferring the public 
interests to private passion was never more strikingly 
exemplified than on this occasion. Grimaldi did 
indeed take the command of the fleet, but only to 
show, as will appear in the sketch of the career of 
the members of that house, how unfit he was for 
such an oJBSce. Not only was he beaten the follow- 
ing year, 1353, by the same Niccold Pisani whom 
Doria had defeated, in a great battle in the Gulf 
of Alghero, but he himself gave the example of flight, 
and did not stop till he reached Genoa. 

This defeat was so disastrous to that Eepublic that 
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she was reduced to solicit peace from her rival. 
Venice, however, too elated with her victory, insisted 
on continuing the war, and ordered her admiral, 
Niccold Pisani, to support the operations of her 
allies, the Arragonese, in Sardinia. Whilst Pisani, at 
the head of thirty-five galleys, six large ships. and 
twenty smaller ones, was arranging to carry out this 
plan, Pagano Doria, again called by acclamation to 
be high admiral, issued from Genoa with thirty- 
five galleys in search of the enemy. Not finding 
him in the Ligurian waters he shaped his course to 
the Adriatic. Here he captured several merchant 
ships, ravaged the coast of Istria, and on August 11 
took possession of the town of Parengo, and burned 
it. In the harbour he captured several vessels richly 
laden. Many of the inhabitants of the city and the 
neighbourhood fled in dismay to Venice. In that city 
the alarm became general. Nothing was talked of but 
of fortifying the islands, and orders were despatched 
to Pisani to return for the defence of bis country. 

Pisani obeyed these orders; but Doria, having 
succeeded in his object, did not wait for his rival in 
the Venetian waters, but steered in the direction of 
Greece. Thither Pisani followed him; but, not 
finding him at first, entered the gulf of Sapienza, 
the two front entrances to which he occupied with 
six large ships and twenty galleys chained one to 
the other, whilst he directed his rear-admiral, Moro- 
sini, to take up a position with fifteen galleys and 
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twenty-eight armed barges, and to run their prows 
on shore at the other end of the gtdf, so that Doria, 
should he force his way in through Pisani, might 
find himself between two fires. Intelligence of the 
movements of Pisani having reached Pagano Doria, 
he directed . his course at once to Sapienza, and, 
arriving before the fort, sent a challenge to his rival 
to meet him in the open sea. Pisani replied that he 
was quite ready to fight, but in his own place, and at 
his own opportunity. Pagano then closely recon- 
noitred his enemy's position, and by a thousand 
ways tried to tempt him to an encounter. But Pisani 
remaining firm, the Genoese admiral permitted his 
nephew, Giovanni Doria, to attempt a stratagem. 
With his own single ship Giovanni Doria then pre- 
sented himself in front of the passages which Pisani 
commanded in person. Pisani, glad to entice him 
into the snare which he had prepared, allowed not 
only his galley to pass unmolested but likewise twelve 
others which at intervals followed him, believing that 
they would all be thoroughly well dealt with by 
Morosini. But Giovanni Doria, making all possible 
haste, propelled his bark with speed towards Moro- 
sini, who, seeing an armed Genoese gaUey approach- 
ing, with all the signs of rejoicing and victory, 
came to the conclusion that the main entrance had 
been forced, that Pisani had been beaten, and that 
he was about to have the entire victorious fleet on 
his hands. This idea was confirmed when he saw 
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in the distance other Genoese vessels following. 
The panic by which he was stricken communicated 
itself as if by magic to his crews. Tar from think- 
ing of resistance, their only idea was to save them- 
selves. Giovanni Doria, having obtained an easy 
victory over these, turned round to take Pisani in 
rear, clearing his way by two ships which he had pro- 
pelled whilst burning, at the same time that Pagano, 
who had noticed the preconcerted signals of triumph, 
should attack him in front. The combined assault 
was irresistible. The Venetians, dreading the fire 
more even than the enemy, made but a slight resist- 
ance. Their admiral Niccol6 Pisani surrendered. 
The annals of naval history do not record a more 
complete victory. Not a single Venetian vessel 
escaped. Pour thousand of their crews were killed, 
five thousand eight hundred and seventy were made 
prisoners. With his captured vessels, Pagano Doria 
returned to his native city, where, this time, a 
glorious reception awaited him. The Senate decreed 
the erection to him of a splendid palace on the 
Piazza Doria. He did not long survive this manifest- 
ation of their gratitude. He died the following 
year, 1355, leaving behind him the reputation of 
being the greatest naval captain of his age. A 
splendid mausoleum was erected in his honour at 
the public expense. 

It deserves to be recorded that Pagano Doria's 
great victory, whilst it "wiped out the stain of Gri- 

o 2 
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maldi's defeat, brought about a peace between Genoa 
and Venice to the advantage of the former. 

Giovanni Doria. — Of the life of this member of 
the family the only record I have been able to find is 
that which connects him, in so heroic a manner, with 
the great naval battle of Sapienza, the events of 
which belong to the life of his uncle, Pagano Doria.^ 
Peace with Venice was signed in 1355. The fifbh 
war between the two Republics broke out twenty-two 
years later. It seems probable that Giovanni, in the 
interval, found no opportunity of rendering marked 
service to his country, and that he died before the 
breaking out of the fifth war. 

Luciano Doria. — ^The careers of Luciano, Am- 
brogio, and Pietro Doria are so intimately associated 
with the fifth Venetian war that it will be necessary 
for the clearness of the narrative to make a passing 
allusion to the causes which brought it about. It 
happened that in the year 1374, Andronicus, son of 
Paleologus (John VI.) Emperor of Constantinople, 
having rebelled against his father, made himself, by 
the aid of the Genoese, temporary master of the 
Greek empire. In gratitude to the Genoese for their 
aid he gave them the island of Tenedos. The popu- 
lation of that island preferring, however, the dominion 
of the Venetians, repulsed the troops sent from 
Pera to take possession of it, and with the aid of 
the Venetian admiral. Carlo Zeno, bade defiance to 
the Emperor. A second attempt made in 1377 by 
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the combined forces of Genoa and Constantinople 
was not more successful. The Genoese, rightly fear- 
ing that the possession of Tenedos by the Venetians 
would make that Republic arbitrator of the waters 
of the Hellespont, used every means in their power 
to induce them to resign it. The Venetians, however^ 
being obstinate, no way but one remained, and ac- 
cordingly Genoa, in 1378, declared war against 
Venice. 

No sooner had the defiance been given than 
Genoa despatched three galleys to the Adriatic, fol- 
lowing them up as soon as possible with twenty- 
one more, the whole under the command of Luciano 
Doria. At that time, the Venetian admiral, Vettore 
Pisani, having gained an advantage over Luigi de* 
Fieschi in a combat near Capo d'Ango, was cruising 
off the mouths of Cattaro. But the Genoese admiral, 
hastening up the Adriatic, captured many merchant 
ships, and spread dismay along the coast-a dismay 
which reached even as far as Venice itself. 

Pisani, meanwhile, as soon as he received in- 
telligence of the imminent danger of his country, 
hastened to the Adriatic, and speedily came in sight 
of Dona's fleet. It was not, however, the intention 
of the Genoese admiral to accept a battle in the then 
unpractised condition of his crews. He did indeed 
wait for the Venetian galleys, but the moment the 
crews had expended their strength in bringing them 
within fighting distance, he turned, drew away from 
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them, and then directed his course towards the 
Dalmatian coast, and cast anchor in the harbour of 
Trau. This little town is built on an island con- 
nected with the mainland by a wooden bridge fifty 
yards long. On the other side there is a channel 
three hundred and fifty feet broad between it and 
the island of Bua. The town possessed a citadel, 
and was well fortified. A more advantageous harbour 
of refuge can scarcely be conceived. , 

Pisani slowly followed the hostile fleet. Eecog- 
nising, however, the difficulty of attacking it in the 
harbour of Traii, he hoped to reduce it to extremities 
by want of food. But Luciano Doria had provided 
for this necessary article, and he had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing his rival forced to undergo the dangers 
and privations of a winter in the open sea, whilst he 
and his crews lived in comparative luxury and com- 
fort. So great, indeed, were the difficulties of Pisani 
that he petitioned the Venetian Senate to allow him 
to winter in the lagunes. His request was refused, 
the Senate fearing lest he, in his turn, might be 
blocked up there. The consequence was that by 
hunger, desertion, and disease his strength was 
greatly reduced, and he was finally forced to raise 
the blockade and take refuge in Pola. 

No sooner had Pisani taken his departure than 
Luciano Doria weighed anchor, and moved his fleet 
from Trau to Zara, at which place he had arranged 
for fresh supplies. Here he remained till May, 1379 ; 
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not, however, idle. At Zara, as at Trau, he had paid 
the greatest attention to the drilling and exercise of 
his crews. Never was the care of a commander 
better repaid. And it is scarcely too much to aflBirm 
that seldom did a Genoese fleet leave her port better 
prepared for service than that which sailed from 
Zara under the orders of Luciano in May, 1379. 

Hitherto, this great leader had succeeded in all 
his efforts. Not only had he drilled his crews, whilst 
he had seen his enemy suffer all manner of priva- 
tions, but, by preventing the coasts of Istria and 
Dalmatia from being occupied by the Venetians, he 
had secured for himself a sure base of operations 
against the city of the lagunes. Now, however, the 
time for action had arrived. Early in May he set 
out from Zara in search of Vettore Pisani. In his 
course he took Eovigno, burned Caorle and Grado, 
and thus again spread terror in all the Venetian 
possessions. 

Meanwhile Pisani, leaving his place of reftige, 
had proceeded to Puglia to escort from that province 
the supplies of which he was greatly in need. He 
had just returned with those supplies to Pola, when 
he descried, at a distance of three miles, the Genoese 
fleet coasting down from Eovigno. He knew the 
comparative weakness of his vessels, but his men, 
impatient of privations without an object, were 
anxious to finish with it, and clamoured loudly for 
action. He could not resist their earnestness, an^, 
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on the morning of May 29, ranging his twenty- 
four galleys in battle array, he moved against 
Luciano. The latter had but twenty-two vessels, but 
they were strongly manned, and, as has been seen, in 
the highest state of preparation. This he turned to 
the best purpose. As the Venetian fleet approached, 
Luciano, instead of meeting it, feigned a retreat, 
covered by four selected galleys which skirmished as 
he fled. This had the desired effect of drawing 
Pisani after him, each Venetian galley trying to 
outvie its neighbour. Li this way the pursuers 
became so scattered as to be unable to afford each 
other aid in case of need. When this result had 
been effectually accomplished, Luciano, who had 
kept his galleys well in hand, suddenly turned and 
attacked the enemy's fleet in detail. The contest, 
under such circumstances, could not be doubtful. 
In an hour and a half it was decided. At the end 
of that time fifteen Venetian galleys had been taken, 
from seven to eight hundred men killed, more than 
two thousand four hundred made prisoners, and 
fifteen vessels laden with grain captured. Vettore 
Pisani escaped with seven galleys badly damaged. 

But, decisive as was this victory, the Genoese paid 
dearly for it. They lost the man who had enabled 
them to gain it. In the middle of the action, Luciano 
Doria, having raised for a moment the visor of his 
helmet, was killed by a thrust from a spear which 
pierced his head through his mouth. Those about 
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him concealed his death, as much as possible, from 
the crews, and his brother Ambrogio, taking the 
command, carried out his plan to the end, with the 
results just recorded. 

The death of Luciano was a great loss for Genoa. 
He was adored by his men. He was remarkable, not 
only for skill, bravery, and a knowledge of the human 
heart which impressed his will upon others, but, 
likewise, for his humanity. It is recorded of him 
that on one occasion, having disbursed all his money 
and sold all his plate to supply the wants of his 
soldiers, he was accosted by a sailor who threw him- 
self at his feet, asking for bread. The only valuable 
he happened to have at the time was the golden 
buckle attached to his sword-belt. He at once cut 
it off and gave it to the sailor. 

Ambrogio Doria. — Of Ambrogio Doria who con- 
summated the victory begun by Luciano, it is only 
further mentioned that aftier the battle he went into 
Pola to refit, repaired the galleys he had taken, fitted 
out other vessels, and, manning them with Greeks 
and Sclavonians, moved to the mouth of the lagunes, 
burned several vessels in the very sight of the 
Venetians, dragging before their eyes the banner of 
St. Mark through the water, and then returned in 
triumph to Zara. Here he was joined by Pietro 
Doria, recently appointed by the Senate to succeed 
his kinsman Luciano. 

Pietro Doria. — Pietro Doria meditated great things* 
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He had arrived armed with precise and positive in- 
structions from Genoa, now bent upon humbling to the 
dust her haughty rival. These were that he should 
seize the Lion of St. Mark in his own city, occupy 
Venice, and render future rivalry impossible. It was, 
indeed, an idea sufficient, in those days of glory and 
renown for Venice, to make the boldest hesitate. But 
Pietro was formed of a very firm material. He was 
bold and obstinate, of a character that nothing could 
shake, and a member of that family with whom all 
the glories of the Eepublic had till then been asso- 
ciated. The leading idea of his life, moreover, had 
been the abasement of Venice. Not for a moment, 
then, did he hesitate. Eeviewing his fleet he saw 
that he had under his command, well manned and 
in perfect order, seventy-five galleys, one hundred and 
fourteen small vessels, and thirteen large battle ships. 
Passing from vessel to vessel he made a stirring 
address to the crews, who responded by the cry: 
* A Venezia, a Venezia ! ' To aid their fleet, the 
Genoese had engaged with Francesco di Carrara, 
Lord of Padua, to concert with it operations by land. 
With him Pietro then decided to make the first 
attack upon Chioggia, and, having gained that, to 
make of it the base of his operations against Venice. 
Chioggia is situated at the southern entrance of 
the lagoons. Its defences were at the time far from 
being formidable. On the island were two divisions 
of the town, known as the great and little Chioggia. 
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The latter was built on a tongue of land facing the 
sea, and separated from the main division of the 
town by a bridge a quarter of a mile long. It was, 
in fact, close to the point of the island which formed 
the eastern side of the port of Chioggia, whilst on 
the western side the point so prolonged itself as to 
enable people to have access to it fi*om the mainland. 
To that point, then, it was arranged that the efforts 
of Carrara should be directed. 

The state of Venice, whilst the final preparations 
of her enemies were being made, can be better 
imagined than described. She had lost her fleet, 
her sailors, and, with them, her renowned energy 
seemed to have been lost also. She had indeed a 
few ships still cruising in the Mediterranean, and 
there were vessels scattered at Constantinople, at 
Tenedos, and at Cyprus. But Carlo Zeno, though 
directed to collect these and hasten to the defence of 
his country, made no sign of obedience. The terri- 
tory to the north and west of the city was occupied 
by Carrara, who also menaced Treviso, the only city 
remaining faithful to her, and her sole resource for 
supplies in the event of her being blockaded by sea. 
Her destruction appeared inevitable. The Doge, one 
of the noble family of the Contarini, had not, how- 
ever, lost his courage or his presence of mind. Every 
citizen, noble as well as citizen, every foreigner even, 
was obliged to serve for the defence of the city. 
Fortifications were hastily raised, triple chains 
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stretched across the entrance to each harbour, im- 
movable vessels stationed there, floating fortifications 
improvised, whilst reinforcements were sent to the 
threatened isle of Chioggia. 

Still there was one man, whose presence at this 
crisis wonld have been worth a thousand men, who 
Was actually in the city, but who was debarred by 
the injustice of his countrymen from taking part in 
the defence. This was Yettore Pisani, the defeated 
admiral of Pola. Previously envied by many of the 
nobility, his defeat had placed a weapon in their 
hands which they hesitated not to use. They tried 
to have him beheaded, but in this they went just 
beyond the license accorded to their vengeance. 
They succeeded, however, in imprisoning him. It 
was thus that Venetians deprived their country of 
their most capable citizen in the hour of her greatest 
danger. 

To understand the course of the events which fol- 
lowed, it is perhaps necessary to give a short descrip- 
tion of the situation of the Queen of the Adriatic, 
well known though it be to modem travellers. 

Built on a group of islands, more than a hundred 
in number, all united to each other artificially, Venice 
lies in the middle of the waters which the Adige, the 
Brenta, and the Silo pour, at their mouths, on the 
low lands which they inundate. They are retained 
there by a long narrow tongue of land, called the 
Littorale, which divides these lagunes from the 
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Adriatic. But this Littorale is itself broken np 
into islands formed by the currents which have 
worked their way through it. By the openings thus 
formed communication has been effected with the 
sea. That nearest to the city serves as its harbour. 
Further to the south is the opening which serves as 
port to the town of Chioggia, then the port of 
Brondolo, then that of Foss6ne, then the opening 
made by the Adige. There are, besides, passages by 
which entrance into the lagunes can be effected ; 
but this basin, in which so many waters meet and 
abound, is only navigable by natural and artificial 
canals which furrow it, winding across the islands 
and shallows of the vast morass. Such were the 
facilities and obstacles offered by the lay of the place 
for attack and defence at the moment when, by a 
strange fatality, Venice saw herself surrounded by 
enemies.^ 

To return now to Pietro Doria. This resolute 
leader, setting out at the head of his fleet from Zara, 
came before Chioggia, and at once manifested his 
disposition to attack it. No sooner had this been 
made clear to the Venetians, than they resolved, 
whilst defending that island to the last extremity, to 
destroy the sign-marks which would make its posses- 
sion valuable to the enemy. Whilst, therefore, with 
the first object in view, they moored in the narrow 
passage leading from Chioggia to the sea a large ship 

> * Hifitoire de G&nes/ Vinceni. 
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manned by bowmen and soldiers, and filled Ynth 
engines for casting stones, and protected by a re- 
doubt erected on the shore ; they, for the second 
reason stated, 'destroyed the stakes and beacons 
which marked the tortuous course of the canals, so 
that it would be impossible, or all but impossible, 
for the Genoese to thread their way through the 
lagunes. 

But Pietro Doria was disconcerted by none of 
these things. He did, indeed, recognise the impossi- 
bility of forcing his way to Chioggia by the sea ; but 
he had an ally on land, anxious to aid him, in the 
person of Francesco di Carrara, and by his aid he 
saw it was quite feasible to turn the defences of the 
Venetians. 

Accordingly, on August 9, 1379, Carrara oc- 
cupied without opposition the long slip of the island 
of Chioggia which lies on the side of the Adige 
and Brondolo. On the same day Doria reconnoitred 
little Chioggia, but, before attacking it, decided to 
wait until Carrara should be able to operate with 
the vessels he had collected against the rear of the 
moored ship which obstructed the passage to his 
galleys. This Carrara was enabled by infinite labour 
to effect on the 12th. Twelve light ships were 
dragged on the shore from the sea, then further, by 
means of machines, windlasses, pulleys, and manual 
labour, drawn to a point higher up into the canal of 
Chioggia. The boldest volunteers in the fleet then 
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crowded into them, and they started on their mission. 
This was to take the moored ship in the rear, whilst 
Doria should attack it in the front. They played 
their part with valour. Under a terrible fire the 
twelve ships advanced without replying till they 
grappled with the moored vessel. The approach of 
Doria on the other side, whilst it divided the atten- 
tion of the Venetians, did not shake their courage, 
and it was not till after a desperate resistance that 
the moored ship was carried. 

Thus secure of the entrance into the lagunes, 
Doria occupied on the 13th, without much resistance, 
little Chioggia, and attacked and gained the head of 
the bridge connecting it with the main town. He 
fortified himself there and occupied himself with 
preparations till the 16th, when he assaulted the 
bridge itself. But so desperate was the resistance 
offered by the Venetians, fighting under the eyes of 
a Contarini and a Mocenigo, that success seemed 
more than doubtful, when the intrepid action of a 
Genoese sailor decided the day. This man, noticing 
that the wind was increasing in force, filled a boat 
with straw, beeswax, and strips of wood, then strip- 
ping himself he entered it, and rowed it unnoticed to 
the Venetian side of the bridge. Having then 
fastened it to one of the wooden supports, he lighted 
the materials and threw himself into the water. 
Instantly the bridge caught fire, and the flames 
flared up. The Venetians, thus caught between two 
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enemies, thought no more of resistance. They aban- 
doned the bridge so hurriedly that the Genoese were 
able to follow them. Then all was lost in Chioggia. 
The ships, the town, the public buildings fell into 
the hands of the Genoese. The banner of St. Mark 
was torn down, and in its place was hoisted that of 
Genoa, whilst on the chief gateway and the tower 
places were assigned to the banners of Padua and 
Hungary. For three days the sack continued. So 
desperate had been the defence that it is computed 
that more than six thousand men fell on both sides.^ 
The island was taken possession of in the name of 
Francesco di Carrara. 

The intelligence of the loss of Chioggia caused 
the greatest consternation in Venice. On the very 
night of the day in which it occurred, fugitives from 
the conflict, pouring into the city, spread universal 
alarm. The ducal palace was at once besieged by 
crowds demanding peace at any price. So great was 
the terror that, had Doria been able to improve his 
victory at the moment, he would have met but little 
opposition. But as soon as it was ascertained that 
Doria was not advancing, the general terror began to 
subside, and attention began to be paid to the 
strengthening of the several points of the city. 
Still, however, it was deemed wise to attempt an 
accommodation. The Senate, therefore, released 

1 So says Carbone. Sismondi gives the loss of the Venetians at 
860 killed and 3,800 prisoners. 
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from prison Luigi de' Pieschi and five other Genoese 
nobles who happened to be in their hands, and 
associating with them three noble Venetians, held in 
high esteem, despatched them to Chioggia to sue 
for peace. When this deputation arrived in the 
Genoese camp and saw the joyful mien of the enemy, 
and their own banner dragged in the dust, they could 
scarcely restrain their tears. But, conscious of the 
importance of their mission, they begged at once to 
see Doria and Carrara. Brought into their presence, 
the senior ambassador, Pietro Giustiniano, venerable 
in appearance and by his character, thus addressed 
them : * Tour power has now shown itself in all its 
fulness ; for Venice, accustomed for so many ages to 
conquer and to grant peace, is a suppliant now to ask 
it of you. She gives you back your countrymen, her 
prisoners. Looking at them, you may recollect, if 
you have forgotten it, how transitory and changeable 
is human prosperity. Yet I am commissioned by my 
Republic to place in your hands this blank sheet of 
paper, in order that you may write thereupon your 
own conditions. So long as you do not touch our 
national freedom, you may dictate what you please.' 
Having said these words they left the room, leaving 
Doria and Carrara to. consult together over their 
proposals. 

Well would it have been for Pietro Doria, well 
for Genoa, could he, at this crisis of her fortunes, 
have bent his mind to consider how much wiser it is 

p 
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to accept good terms from an enemy^ than, by an 
overbearing self-conceit, to force bim to resist * to 
the bitter end.' But be cotdd not. His colleague, 
Carrara, was more tban willing to agree to tbe terms 
offered by tbe Venetian Senate; be was even im- 
portunate to do so. But Pietro Doria bad Venice, 
as be tbougbt, in bis grasp. He was resolved to 
make tbe great rival of bis country cbew tbe bit- 
terest cud of bumiliation. If bis nature was natu- 
rally generous, tbat generosity now forsook bim. He 
could not, or would not see, tbat to send back tbe 
blank page was to tell Venice tbat be bad no mercy 
for ber ; tbat sbe must use tbe most unbeard-of efforts 
to resist bim ; tbat, in a word, be gave ber back, 
by tbat act of bis, ber old fire and spirit. He saw 
not tbat, wben, summoning tbe Venetian ambassa- 
dors to bis presence, be thus addressed them : * All 
seas and lands are too full of your arrogance ; wber- 
ever you go, you wisb to be arbitrators and tyrants, 
nor will you allow tbe smallest limit to your preten- 
sions. . Witb you, tben, peace is impossible, because 
you desire it, not to amend in tbe future, but solely 
to lessen tbe punishment due to your misdeeds. 
When we ourselves shall have put tbe bridle on those 
unbridled horses of your St. Mark, then will we 
accord to you the peace you merit. Take back your 
prisoners ; we will receive no gifts at your bands. 
We will come soon to free themi ourselves.* This 
haughty and insolent answer filled Venice for the 
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moment witli despair. To lessen the number of her 
enemies the Senate despatched at once an embassy to 
the King of Hungary, who was in alliance with 
Genoa, imploring peace with him. That monarch, 
as haughty as Doria, replied that he would grant it 
on these conditions: viz., that on the occasion of 
every festival in Venice his standard should be 
hoisted in the piazza San Marco ; that the election 
of every Doge should be submitted to him for ap- 
proval ; that in a certain time five hundred thousand 
ducats should be paid him ; that meanwhile the jewels 
of St. Mark and the diamond-mounted berretta of 
the Doge should be made over to him as a pledge ; 
and that he should be paid every year a tribute of five 
thousand ducats in addition. To such a point had 
hope fallen in the threatened city that the Senate was 
willing, at first, to subscribe to these insolent terms ; 
but the popular spirit, rebounding from its lethargy 
at the very idea, forced them to send a defiant refusal. 

Meanwhile the troubles attendant upon an allied 
conquest had already fallen upon Pietro Doria. He 
and Cari'ara had quarrelled alike about the spoil of 
Chioggia, the reply to the Venetian ambassadors, and 
the military measures to be pursued. The misunder- 
standing terminated by Carrara returning to the 
mainland to carry on the war against Treviso, and to 
cut oflF Venice entirely from the rest of Italy. 

Doria, thus left to himself, followed up his victory 
by taking possession of the Torre della Bebe, the 

p2 
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Torre Nnova, and the Castle of Loredo. About the 
same time Cavarzere and Monte Albano, two fbiv 
tresses at the mouths of the Adige, were occupied 
by Carrara. The only fortress in those regions Btill 
holding out for Venice was the Castle of Saline, and 
this was blockaded. By these conquests all the 
rivers flowing from the south into the Venetian 
lagunes remained in the hands of the allies. As soon 
as this had been accomplished Doria resolved to 
establish a camp on the island of Malamocco. Mala- 
mocco is one of the divisions of the long tongue of 
land of which I have spoken ; and the Venetian end 
of it forms one of the sides of the port of Venice. For 
Doria to establish himself there, then, was to obtain 
a position, as it were, in Venice herself. Events 
were, however, occurring in Venice which were to 
upset all his calculations. I have already spoken of 
the sudden exaltation from despair to resolution 
shown by the populace. This was soon to manifest 
* itself in a remarkable manner. In the beginning of 
the war the Senate had ordered twenty-two galleys 
to be built in the arsenal. These being now readv, 
Taddeo Giustiniano was elected admiral to command 
them. When, however, he endeavoured to enrol 
seamen to man them, not a single sailor responded to 
his invitation. On the contrary, the people assem- 
bled in front of the Doge's palace, shouting and 
proclaiming that they would serve under no one but 
Vettore Pisani. This admiral had been made re- 
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sponsible for the defeat at Pola and cast into prison. 
But at this crisis the popular voice was all-powerful. 
Pisani was at once released and placed in supreme 
command of the forces combating for Venice. 

The effect of having a trusted commander at the 
head of the Venetians was soon felt by Doria. He 
had, indeed, moved with thirty-three galleys upon 
Malamocco. By a sudden and determined assault he 
succeeded in occupying the island, on the shore of 
which he at once erected a bastion whence to annoy 
the Venetians. He also took the little island of 
Poneglia within gunshot of Venice. But he found 
the narrowness of the channel and the bravery and 
daring of the enemy interfere with his farther 
progress. And he soon discovered that he, too, must 
prepare to be assailed. 

He experienced a proof of this almost immediately 
after the occupation of Malamocco. It happened 
that a Genoese galley was moored alongside the shore 
of the island. One night, fifty boats set out from 
Venice to attack it. Told off into three divisions, one 
made for the prow, a second for the stem, the third for 
the beam. The surprise was complete, and the 
vessel was boarded and burnt, the entire crew cap- 
tured, and two tenders belonging to the galley taken 
in triumph into Venice. 

This capture, trifling as it was, greatly encou- 
raged the Venetians. In an incredibly short space 
of time, they had equipped and manned thirty-four 
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galleys, and these, the Doge, Contarini, and Pisani 
had managed to train and exercise. They Tvere yet 
too weak to try an encounter with the Genoese ; but 
they were daily expecting Carlo Zeno from the 
Levant, and this expectation gave them courage. It 
operated in a precisely contrary manner upon the 
Genoese, for these, noting the growing fleet of 
Venice, argued that if Carlo Zeno were to arrive they 
would be taken between two fires. They therefore 
abandoned Malamocco, destroying the fortifications 
they had erected, and concentrated their forces in 
Chioggia. Here they resolved, if necessary, to winter. 
Doria accordingly sent to Friuli twenty-four of his 
galleys laden with salt to be exchanged for wheat. 

The retirement of Doria from Malamocco gave 
great encouragement to the Venetians. At a great 
conclave of the people, the Doge, Contarini, announced 
his determination to drive the enemy from Chioggia, 
and swore in the most solemn manner that, until that 
island were restored, he would not return to Venice. 
He embarked then on board the fleet, commanded 
really by Pisani, and consisting of twenty-three 
galleys, two large ships, sixty barges, and more than 
four hundred launches. Sheltered by the darkness 
of the night, they reached (December 23), without 
being observed, little Chioggia, into the port of which 
they successfully introduced their fleet, and disem- 
barked on the shore 4,700 fighting men, of whom 
700 only were not Venetians. 
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Doria, still despising his enemy, was not ex- 
pecting an attack. The gaUeys he had sent to 
Friuli had returned and had disembarked the grain 
they had brought with them, and they and the rest 
of the fleet were laid up in the basin. The noc- 
turnal attack of the Venetians was then quite unex- 
pected. StiU he was not the man to yield to a 
surprise. No sooner did the strange intelligence 
reach him that the Venetians were attacking little 
Chioggia than, hastily assembling his men, he rushed 
to the shore and drove back the enemy to their boats, 
and demolished the temporary fortifications which the 
Venetians had raised. Contarini, noting this repulse 
of his attack, still hoped so to manoeuvre as to cut 
oflf the communication between Chioggia and the sea, 
and thus to confine the entire Genoese fieet within 
the lagunes. With this object in view, he caused to 
be anchored at the mouth of the port one of the 
large vessels he had brought with him, and on this 
his men began, at once, to erect a redoubt. Doria 
no sooner saw this than he divined the object, and set 
at work to prevent it. He directed on the anchored 
vessel his fiercest attack. So fierce indeed was it, that 
although the vessel was valiantly defended by the 
Venetian gaUeys, Doria gained his object and carried 
it. Then, without reflecting on the consequences, 
he set fire to it. The result of this grievous error, 
which the Venetians hailed with shouts of joy, was 
simply that, after burning to the water's edge, the 
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vessel went down, thus effectually barring the pas- 
sage. Pisani hastened to confirm the advantage 
gained by sinking other vessels at the same spot. 

One way to the sea yet remained open to the 
Genoese. This was by the little island of Brondolo, 
south of Chioggia, at the mouth of the Adige. But 
no sooner had the main passage been stopped up in the 
manner described than the Doge despatched Pisani 
to the other. The Genoese, knowing the importance 
of keeping this open, defended it with the valour of 
desperate men; yet they could not prevent Pisani 
from sinking vessels at its entrance, and thus entirely 
barring their communications with the sea. No 
sooner had he accomplished this than Pisani took up 
a position at Fossone to watch his enemy. 

Yet, though his position appeared now almost 
desperate, Doria did not despair. On the extremity 
of the bank leading from little Chioggia to Brondolo 
was a strongly-built convent. Doria occupied this, 
fortified it strongly, and from its walls launched his 
implements of destruction against the enemy's 
vessels. To oppose this, Pisani began to build another 
on the corresponding point of Fossone. This was 
not, however, completed before the end of the year. 

In occupying the convent Doria had conceived a 
plan by which he might yet save his fleet. Besides the 
outlet by Brondolo, which Pisani had blocked up, was 
another very narrow one, which followed the course of 
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the shore, and led into the port of Brondolo itself. 
It did not, however, communicate with the grand 
canal in which the Genoese vessels were anchored. 
But Doria conceived the idea that he might, by great 
labour, transport his galleys over land into this 
narrow channel, and get them out one by one under 
the fire from the convent. Nineteen vessels were 
accordingly transported by means of machines and 
manual labour. Then opened a terrible fire from 
the convent. Under cover of it, one galley was 
despatched down the channel. But it had scarcely 
appeared, when the Venetian galleys came forward 
ready to stop its egress. Still, though the attempt 
had failed, the possible success of the plan, on one 
of the dark nights of December, appeared to Pisani to 
be a danger. He, accordingly, redoubled his care and 
kept watch day and night on the Genoese movements. 
The incessant fatigue thus imposed on both 
parties had not, however, been without its effect^ 
The Genoese, it is true, were helpless. If they did 
not fight they had only to surrender, and it is but 
just to them to say that the idea of it never occurred 
to them. But it was different with the Vene- 
tians. They were exposed at Fossone to cold, and 
death, and famine. And now Pisani had added to 
their hardships incessant watchings on the bitter 
December nights. Human nature could not stand 
this long. The possession of Chioggia appeared not 
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even to loom in the future. The Genoese at least 
had food. At last, therefore, they assembled mutin- 
ously, and clamoured to be led back to Venice. 

This was on December 29, 1379. The crews 
were very instant in their determination — so much 
so, in fact, that the Doge and Pisani were forced to 
promise that unless the fleet of Carlo Zeno should 
appear by January 1, the siege of Chioggia should 
be raised, and the fleet should return to Venice. 

December 31 arrived, and no Carlo Zeno ap- 
peared in sight. The fate of Venice now depended 
on the accident of one day. For, it could not 
be doubted that with the raising of the siege of 
Chioggia by the Venetians, would recommence the 
siege of Venice by the Genoese. So impressed were 
the Senate with this, that they seriously debated the 
advisability of transporting the seat of Government 
to Candia. 

But fortune favoured Venice. On the morning of 
January 1, 1380, Carlo Zeno, at the head of fourteen 
galleys and many smaller vessels laden with grain and 
pillage, appeared off the fort of San Niccolo. An 
order was at once sent him to proceed to Brondolo. 

It is difl&cult to imagine the degree of assured 
confidence which the arrival of this admiral brought 
to the Venetians. They could now boast of a fleet 
superior to that of the enemy. Even had Doria been 
able to emerge from Chioggia with all his galleys, he 
would have been forced to fight at a great disadvantage. 
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But Pisani was resolved not to give him the chance* 
He blockaded him more strictly than ever. On 
January 6 he repulsed an attack made by Doria on 
Tossone, on which occasion, for the second time only 
in Italian history, the Venetians used engines which 
hurled enormous stones, weighing some ninety-five, 
others one hundred and forty pounds. The machines 
were loaded at night to be discharged in the morn- 
ing, and it would appear that a machine could emit 
but one discharge in four-and-twenty hours. 

A few days later, January 22, Pietro Doria came 
to the convent on the point to assure its safety from 
such discharges. But, whilst watching the move- 
ments of the enemy, one of these enormous stones, 
aimed at the convent, caught the comer of it near 
which he was standing. He was struck by the debris 
of the wall, and, with his nephew, killed on the spot. 

His death was a great blow to the Genoese. With 
all his obstinacy, he possessed their confidence to the 
last. They believed that under him they would 
emerge victorious from the struggle. With him 
their hopes died. 

He was succeeded in the command by Napoleone 
Grimaldi.^ 

Andrea Doria. — This illustrious statesman and 
soldier was born at Oneglia on November 30, 1468. 

' The result of the Chioggia war, and its continuation from the death 
of Pietro Doria, wiU be found related in the life of Napoleone Gri- 
maldi, p. 274. 
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In the time which had intervened between the death 
of Pietro and the birth of Andrea, the fortunes of 
the Eepublic had undergone a rfiange. At the 
period when she fought the great duel with Venice 
at Chioggia, she was a powerful Eepublic ainid 
struggling Monarchies. But now the position was 
reversed. Gradually she had come to be a struggling 
Eepublic amid powerful Monarchies. With rran9ois L 
and Charles V. striving for the dominion of the world, 
it required genius, tact, and military ability of no 
common order to preserve even comparative freedom 
for the Italian Eepublics. It was fortunate for Genoa 
that all these qualities were combined in a rare 
degree in Andrea Doria. 

Andrea was the son of a member of the branch 
of the family of Doria, who were known as Princes 
of Oneglia. Not descending from the elder branch, 
however, his father's income was small. The father 
died young. Then, the mother, Maria Caracosa, an 
excellent woman, anxious to find a protector for her 
son, boldly placed him under the charge of a relative 
of the elder branch, Domenico Doria, captain of the 
Guards of Pope Innocent VIII. It is possible that 
Domenico might have refused a charge likely in 
course of time to become onerous, but that the 
prudent mother, as the condition of his acceding to 
her request, allowed him to become possessor, at a 
low price, of the property inherited by her son. The 
young Doria received his early training to arms in 
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the company of the guards commanded by his uncle. 
On the death of the Pontiff he transferred his services 
to Federigo, Duke of TJrbino ; but, on the advice of 
his uncle, he left that noble to enter the army which 
Alonso, Duke of Calabria, commanded in Italy for 
Ferdinand I. of Arragon, King of Naples. In this 
service he was soon promoted to the grade of captain ; 
and so greatly did he impress his leaders with his 
power that Alfonso II., son and successor of Ferdi- 
nand, confided to him in 1494 the command of the 
troops sent by him against Ludovico Sforza, Duke of 
Milan. In this expedition Andrea displayed as much 
skill as valour. But, in January of the following 
year, Alfonso was so terrified at the news of the 
arrival in Italy of Charles VIII. of France, that, 
hastily abdicating, he fled into Sicily, where he died. 
Doria was the only officer willing to adhere to him 
in his misfortunes ; but Alfonso, deeply moved by his 
devotion, forbade him to put it to the test. Andrea 
then entered the order of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
made a voyage to the Holy Land. On his return, at 
the end of the year, he found the face of aflfairs 
changed. Ferdinand, aided by the Spaniards under 
the renowned Gonsalvo di Cordova, had reconquered 
the kingdom of Naples. The nephew of Pope 
Sixtus IV., Giovanni della Eovere, who commanded 
in that part of Italy for the French, still occupied^ 
however, a few places. Doria, returning to the 
country untrammelled, considered that he would best 
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oonsnlt the natural generosity of his spirit bj taking 
part with the weaker side. This he did ; then threw 
himself with the levies he had raised into Bocca* 
Guillelma, and defended it with so much skill and 
yigonr as to gain the esteem of the renowned Gon- 
salvo, who himself led the attack. So high, was the 
opinion formed of the young Ligurian by this great 
captain, that he pressed him to enter the service of 
Spain, promising him the command in chief of his 
cavalry. Andrea, however, remained faithfcll to 
France. But after Charles VIH. had entirely evacu- 
ated Italy, he, with Giovanni della Bovere, trans- 
ferred his services to Ludovico Sforza. Shortly 
afterwards Giovanni died, leaving by his wife Gio- 
vanna, daughter of Federigo III., Count of Monte- 
feltro and first Duke of Urbino, a son, Francesco 
Maria, to whom he nominated Andrea Doria guardian. 
Doria acquitted himself of this trust with his wonted 
fidelity, and, notwithstanding the efforts of Pope 
Julius II. and the Borgia, succeeded in preserving 
for his ward the town of Sinigaglia. In 1603 Andrea 
Doria first visited Genoa, then under the suzerainty 
of Louis XII. of France, and asked permission to 
accompany his uncle, Domenico, to Corsica, the in- 
habitants of which were then in revolt. The pacifi- 
cation of the island had already been four times 
effected by Ambrogio di Nero, but the chief of the in- 
surgents, Rinuiccio della Eocca, still held out. Doria, 
however, had the good fortune to kill the sdu of this 
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leader in combat, and this brought about the 3ub- 
mission of the rest.^ 

Such was the beginning of the long services 
rendered by Andrea Doria to the Genoese Eepublic, 
He returned to Genoa just as the Republic had 
shaken off the French yoke, and as her troops were 
besieging the last remnants of the French garrison 
in the citadel of La Briglia. It was then that a first 
opportunity was offered to Doria of distinguishing 
himself before his own countrymen. The citadel of 
La Briglia was so happUy situated, surrounded by 
inaccessible rocks, that the only chance of taking it 
was by submitting its garrison to the pains of famine. 
It was therefore subjected by the Genoese to a very 
close blockade. But the French, on their side, were 
equally anxious to preserve this last remnant of their 
suzerainty over Liguria. They therefore fitted out a 
large ship laden with provisions and munitions of 
war, and sent it, as if on a peaceable errand, to the 
port of Genoa. The commander saluted all the 
Genoese vessels he met ; passed through their fleet 
unmolested ; then, suddenly changing his course as 
the wind favoured him, turned the head of his vessel 
towards La Briglia. Overcome with surprise and 
stupor, the Genoese had already given up the idea of 
reducing the place, when suddenly a citizen, named 
Emanuele Cavallo, appeared before the Senate, and 

* The recital of the career of Doria, before entering the service of 
the Republic of Genoa, has been mainly takec from the Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie G^n^rale. 
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offered to steer a galleon between the fortress and 
the French vessel, and to keep it off by force from 
the rock, so as to prevent their crew from landing 
their supplies. The Senate looked upon the propo- 
sition as the idea of a madman; but as Cavallo 
insisted upon its feasibility, they, without hope in 
its success, gave him the required permission. The 
rumour of the undertaking had already called forth 
volimteers, who flocked in numbers to the spot. 
From these Cavallo selected three hundred, promi- 
nent amongst whom was Andrea Doria. Embarking 
on board the galleon, Cavallo steered it between the 
rock and the French vessel, in spite of a furious 
tempest of stones and artillery from both sides. 
Then, bearing up towards the vessel, he succeeded 
in cutting her cable ; then, making her fast by iron 
chains and hooks, he towed her back into the 
harbour a prisoner. In this noble enterprise Doria 
played a conspicuous part. He was, however, dan- 
gerously wounded by a wood splinter. Internal 
dissensions deferred the surrender of La Briglia, nor 
was it finally accomplished till March 1514, when it 
was at once rased to the ground. 

This exploit, and the reputation his foreign 
services had gained for him, induced the Genoese 
Government to confide to Andrea Doria the task of 
restoring its navy. He undertook this task with 
characteristic energy. He had galleys built, and 
crews trained. When he had bjfought them to a 
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comparatiye state of perfection, lie was sent, daring 
the long rule of Ottaviano Pregoso, in 1519, to clear 
the Ligorian and Mediterranean seas of pirates. He 
first attacked them in their hannts in the Isle of 
Elba, and succeeded in destroying their ships and 
recovering the property they had pillaged. He then 
attacked their strongholds in other islands and on 
the mainland, always with success. He returned to 
Genoa laden with booty in 1522, only, however, to 
find that a revolution had taken place in his absence, 
and that Antoniotto Adomo, the declared enemy of 
his family, had seized the Dogeship, and had im- 
prisoned his Mend Ottaviano Pregoso. Doria did 
not hesitate as to his action. Embarking all the 
Aigitives he could summon on the four galleys he had 
ready for sea, he sailed to Monaco, and, having there 
fitted out and equipped the twelve galleys he had 
captured from the pirates, he sent a message to the 
King of Prance, Pran9ois I., in which he placed him- 
self and his galleys at that sovereign's disposal. His 
offer having been accepted, he took his fleet into the 
Gulf of Lyons. 

* It is certain,' observes an Italian writer, * that 
in so acting he robbed those who were themselves 
robbers; yet his act was not the less worthy of 
blame, for no citizen has the right to dispose, accord- 
ing to his own judgment, of the property confided to 
him by his country.' This is most true in tho 
abstract; nor is the point of the criticism weakened 

Q 
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by the fact that Doria subsequently accounted to the 
Bepublic for the value of the galleys he had thus 
appropriated. On the other hand, it may be urged in 
his defence that he looked upon the Adomi in genera!, 
and Antoniotto Adomo in particular, as the worst 
enemies of his country ; that he had divined, even 
then, that in the presence of the rival monarchies of 
France and Spain, Genoa could only exist by depend- 
ing upon one or the other ; and that he deemed it wise 
to secure the support of the nation which he regarded 
at the time as the most powerful. Such were probfibly 
his motives. But whatever they were, this at least 
may be urged, that his conduct should be judged by 
the standard of the times in which he lived, and not 
according to the stricter morality of the present day. 
On his entry into the service of Fran9ois, that 
monarch nominated him high admiral of his fleet, 
and commissioned him ^ to proceed to attack the 
Spanish ships then blockading Marseilles. In this 
he completely succeeded. He beat the Spanish fleet, 
relieved Marseilles, took prisoner PhUibert, Prince of 
Orange,^ and found himself then in a condition, by 
the sole aid of the prizes he had taken, to pay his 
soldiers and his crews. During the campaign in 
Italy which preceded Pavia, Doria was able to render 
considerable service to his suzerain. In his pursuit 
of the Constable de Bourbon, Fran9ois was forced to 
enter the Ligurian territory. Andrea followed the 

* Doria sent his prisoner to the king, who promised him twenty- 
five thousand crowns as ransom. But Francois could not pay at the 
time, and did not care to pay later. 
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movements of the army with his fleet, and waa of 
material assistance in furnishing him with supplies. 
Having occupied first Varaggio, then Savona, he 
asked the king for one thousand five hundred soldiers, 
with whom he engaged to occupy Genoa, then still 
under Antoniotto Adorno and the suzerainty of the 
Emperor. Fran9ois promised the detachment, but 
did not send a man. At this time, Hugues de Moncade 
commanded for Charles V. in Genoa. He, too, was 
anxious to act on the oflfensive for his master. He 
therefore advanced upon Varaggio (considered as a 
sort of outwork of Savona), and laid siege to it. This 
place was garrisoned by the Corsican legion in the 
service of France, then commanded by Giocondo 
Casablanca, a very capable soldier. Whilst Casa- 
blanca greatly harassed Moncade by land, Doria 
suddenly assaulted his fleet. Having put this to 
flight, he concerted with Casablanca a combined 
attack on the enemy by sea and land. In the battle 
which followed, not only were the Spaniards defeated, 
but Moncade himself and one hundred and thirty 
superior ofBicers were made prisoners. Doria then 
moved with his fleet to Genoa and blockaded it. 

But the result of the battle of Pavia, February 25, 
1525, came to derange all the plans of Doria. The 
capture of Fran9ois left him without a master. AAd, 
at this conjuncture, he showed that he owed no blind 
obedience to a captive sovereign. It happened that 

on his way to captivity in Spain, Fran9ois had to pass 

q2 
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through Genoa. Whilst there he was induced, in 
order to ensure his own safe journey to Spain, to 
direct that all his ships of war should remain dis- 
armed, in their ports, and that six French galleys 
should be made over, as a pledge, to the Spanish 
admiral.^ This was a direct command to Doria. 
But he replied that the conditions of his engagement 
with the King of France forbade him to transfer his 
«hips to that king's enemies. He, in fact, refused to 
obey. Proceeding then to the coast of Tuscany, he 
embarked the French troops and carried them to 
France. He remained some time longer under 
French orders, but finding himself neglected, the 
pay of his crews kept long in arrears, and his advice 
uncared for, he transferred his services, with the 
consent of the captive king, to Pope Clement VII., 
who assigned him an annual income of thirty-five 
thousand scudi. 

Immediately after this, Doria went to Rome and 
had an interview with the Pope. The great desire 
of both these men was to restore Genoa to the 
suzerainty of France. The Pope asked Doria, how, 

* Another account is given of this transaction. It is stated that on 
liis return from taking the French troops from the coast of Tuscany to 
France, Doria encountered the Spanish fleet, having Fran9ois I. on boanl, 
under the command of the Spanish admiral, Lannoi. Doria prepared 
to attack it. But Lannoi sent him a message to say that should Doria 
attack him, he would be forced to proceed to extremities against his 
prisoner. Doria, however, continuing to advance, Fran9ois himself ap- 
peared on the deck of the admiral's galley, and ordered him not to 
engage in a useless combat, as he had pledged his word of honour to the 
Spaniards. Doria, then, though with great reluctance, obeyed. 
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in his opinion, this result could best be accomplished. 
Doria replied that it would be necessary to wait till 
the Imperial army was at a distance from the Ligu- 
rian territory ; that, could this be eflfected, he would 
gain the city easily with his fleet. The Pope, pleased 
with this answer, took measures to endeavour to 
effect a diversion. But before this could take place 
he wrote to Antoniotto Adorno, and begged him to 
avert the dangers of war by abandoning the Imperial 
cause. Adorno refused. Whereupon, Doria set out 
for the Ligurian coast with eight. Papal galleys, 
thirteen Venetian, sixteen light galleys, and four 
galleons under French colours. Disembarking his 
troops in the port of Vadi, he took Savon a. Then, 
sailing to the Gulf of Spezzia, he occupied Porto 
Venere, and made himself master of the entire line 
of the Eiviera lying between that place and Genoa. 
He then submitted the city to a rigorous blockade. 
To the French galleys under Pedro de Navarro, a 
Spanish captain, who had changed the service of his 
country for that of France, was assigned the task of 
guarding the western approaches ; to Doria and 
Armero, with the Venetian and Papal galleys, the 
eastern. The only difficulty was to prevent the 
arrival of provisions by the land passes, which were 
insufficiently guarded. In fact, the Doge, Adorno, to 
introduce supplies into the city, resolved to attack 
Porto Fino, and sent four thousand infantry with that 
object. But Doria, receiving intelligence of their 
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movements, landed eight thousand under his nephew, 
Filippino, and these, uniting with the garrison of 
Poiiio rino, not only repulsed the enemy, but drove 
them with great loss within the walls of the city. 

The events which, about this time, followed the 
sack of Eome by the Imperialists compelled Doria to 
raise the siege. But in 1527, Fran9ois I., having 
been liberated, Doria returned to his allegiance to 
France. His first desire was to free Genoa from the 
yoke of the Adorni. Without waiting, then, for the 
French and Venetian vessels, he set out with his own 
galleys for the Ligurian waters. He found on arrival 
there, that the Genoese had regained Porto Fino, and 
that not only was their fleet in the harbour, but 
likewise that five vessels laden with grain, and a 
sixth with specie to the amount of one hundred thou- 
sand scudi, had just arrived there. Instantly he laid 
his plans. He landed troops under his nephew Filip- 
pino, intending, whilst these should attack the place 
on the land side, to assail the harbour with his fleet. 
The day began unfortunately for him, for Filippino 
was repulsed and taken prisoner. * But whilst Cesare 
Fregoso restored the battle on land, Doria dashed 
into the harbour, captured all the ships there, and 
then, with his victorious fleet, sailed straight for 
Genoa. Whilst he thus threatened the city by sea, 
the French army, under Lautrec, fresh from the sack 
of Alessandria, was preparing to assail it by land. 
Under these circumstances, Antoniotto Adorno 
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agreed to surrender his authority and to retire to his 
estat-es. The change in the Government was then 
accomplished without bloodshed. 

Cesare Fregoso, the leading member of a family 
which had given many Doges to Genoa, and who had 
co-operated with Doria at Porto Fino, now aspired to 
succeed Adomo. But Doria opposed his views. He 
wished that Genoa should have the benefit of the 
support of the power of France, and he saw that this 
would only be accorded by placing at the head of her 
Government a French subject. He therefore proposed 
and carried the appointment of Teodoro Triulzio 
as governor of the city for the King of France. 

I have given the reasons which I believe to have 
animated him in a course of conduct which, at the 
first glance, might appear unpatriotic ; but it may 
be more satisfactory to state them precisely in his 
own words. In the speech in which he opposed the 
pretensions of Fregoso he said : * You ought, by this 
time, to be acquainted with the misery to which the 
tyranny of your party chiefs has led you. The 
infinite and pitiable calamities which have daily and 
incessantly harassed you, have arisen solely from the 
animosities of your factions. It is yoxu* party leaders 
who have called in foreigners to oppress you I to rob 
you ! to trample upon you I Who would have dared 
to reduce you to such a condition, if Genoa and the 
other cities of Italy had had a common understand- 
ing? It is those leaders who have given you, now 
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to Milan, now to France, now to Spain, and have 
thus so subjected you as to deprive you of the know- 
ledge how to govern yourselves. And what remedy 
have you against such a complaint ? Will you drive 
them out? If they patch up their quarrels and 
torment you again, will you receive them ? They 
will throw you into confusion and introduce discord 
amongst you. What patriotic sentiments have they? 
They are accustomed to tyrannise, to rob, to commit 
violence, and now they have reduced you to such a 
state that you are without commerce, without laws, 
without civilisation, without a national character. 
Since, then, you are not fit for pure liberty, not being 
able to guide the reins yourselves, at least let your- 
selves be governed by a mind uncontaminated by 
faction, and unsympathetic with your cruel jealousies. 
The less tyranny is the tyranny of a party, the less 
fatal and pernicious is it ; and history can point to 
no nation more wretched and enslaved than that in 
which feudal laws, the perpetual generators of sects, 
are in vigour. Tor whilst a great dominion can well 
content the cupidity of a tyrant, however overflowing 
it be, it will never equally satisfy the ambitions of 
the many opposed one to the other. Hence I incline 
to believe that it is better to be beaten by one rod 
than by many. It cannot be a matter of rejoicing 
for any man, that several wolves will eat him up more 
quickly than one wolf would eat him, for whilst the 
wolves, fighting amongst themselves for his flesh. 
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may tear at him less unexpectedly, they are not less 
excited by one and the same desire, and the change 
of tortures or of torturers will not change the end. 
I exhort you, therefore, to accept with gratitude a 
governor who is not a Ligurian, and I propose to you 
Teodoro Triulzio, who has a character for great 
virtue and goodness, and who, from his experience 
of the world, will govern you with the prudence and 
vigour of which you have need.' 

These words had so great an efltect on the Genoese 
that Triulzio wa.s elected without a dissentient voice. 

It can easily be imagined that under the early 
days of the rule of Tiiulzio, the influence of the man 
who had so contributed to establish French influence 
in the city was all-powerful. His first effoi'ts were 
directed to root out that rivalry of factions which he 
had denounced in his speech, and which had really 
proved the main cause of the decadence of Genoa. 
In all these eflEbrts he had the support of the 
governor. First, he appointed a committee of twelve 
citizens with authority to suggest reforms. To 
this magistracy three fundamental questions were 
submitted : 1st, the extinguishing of parties ; 2nd, 
the reform of the laws ; and 3rd, the application of 
these laws to all Liguria. As a first consequence of 
this resolution it was naturally necessary that all 
Liguria should recognise Genoa as its capital. But 
it happened that Savona was occupied by the French, 
as a French town, and, in that capacity, had estab- 
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lished a trade tariff avowedly in opposition to the 
trade tariff of Genoa. This constituted, undonbtedlj, 
a great difficnlty. The committee, however, thought 
to meet it by offering to the King of France a con- 
siderable sum of money if he would direct that the 
trade regulations of Savona should be restricted to 
the proportions they had borne before Savona had 
been recognised as an integral portion of the French 
territory. But Fran9ois I., King of France as he was, 
had not the wit to perceive that, if he wished to 
govern Genoa, he must not interfere with the means 
that made her rich and of consequence. He thought 
that he could keep her in his power by balancing 
her riches by the increasing trade of Savona. He 
accordingly dissembled. The members of the com- 
mittee were not so blind as to miss the point of his 
reply. They therefore postponed altogether, for a 
time, the question of Savona and the union of 
Liguria, and turned their attention to the extinction 
of parties and the reform of the laws. 

Whilst means to effect these results were being 
accomplished, the fleet of Genoa had been fitted out 
to aid the French king. At the request of Andrea 
Doria, the command of the fleet was bestowed upon 
his nephew, Filippino, whilst he himself remained to 
watch the course of events at Lerici. The fleet, under 
Filippino, had received orders to support the army 
marching under Lautrec for the conquest of Naples. 
Filippino met at first a slight check in an attack 
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which he made on Sardinia, but returning towards 
Naples, having been joined in the interval by sixteen 
Venetian galleys, he encountered the Imperial fleet, 
under Hugues de Moncade, near Salerno. The battle 
which ensued was long and obstinately contested, 
but in the end Pilippino gained a great victory. 
Moncade was killed ; all the enemy's galleys were 
sunk or taken. Amongst the prisoners were the 
Marchese del Yasto, Ascanio and Camillo Colonna, 
the Prince del Salerno, the Marchese di Santa Croce, 
the Admiral Giustiniani, and many others famous in 
the history of those days. 

This victory, obtained by a Genoese for France, 
was the proximate cause of the severance between 
Genoa and France. Andrea Dona had, in the mean- 
while, endeavoured to use all his influence with 
Fran9ois to induce him to a juster course of action 
with reference to Savona; but when, in reply, he 
received an intimation from his suzerain that he had 
given orders that Savona should be fortifled — notably 
against any aggression from Genoa— and almost 
simultaneously an order from Lautrec to deliver up 
the prisoners taken by his nephew at Savona, his 
indignation knew no bounds. To the latter demand 
he replied that he was not boutid to surrender the 
prisoners ; that he had not even then received the ran- 
som promised by Fran9ois for the Prince of Orange; 
and that the pay of his sailors was many months in 
arrear. Noth withstanding this reply, it was still in 
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the power of IVanfois to acconimodate inatiien. The 
(^ount Langeaj du BeOaj, whom Lantzee had Bent 
with a special message of accommodation to Dori% 
reported to the king that if he would only yield in 
the matter of SaYon% Doria would give way in eveiy 
other. He implored Fran9ois, at the same time, not to 
make so important and so capable a man an enemy. 
Bnt Franfois was but seldom prudent ; his passiolis 
generally mastered him« Far, then, from attending 
to the advice of Du Bellay, not only did he refuse to 
abate one jot of his pretensions, but he sent the 
Marquis of Turenne to Genoa to raise a loon in that 
city for French purposes. The Senate, on the advice, 
given in the presence of Turenne, of Doria, refused 
to comply with the demand. Turenne, exasperated, 
left the city, and denounced Andrea Doria to his 
sovereign as a declared enemy of France. 

The King of France of that time was, as I have 
said, a man governed rather by his passions than 
his reason. On receiving Turenne's report, he des- 
patched Admiral Barbezieux to proceed at once to 
Genoa, to arrest Doria, and then to depose Filippino 
and take command of the fleet. But the Genoese 
ambassador at Paris received early intimation of the 
errand of Barbezieux. A warning was sent to both 
the Doria. Andrea received it in suflScient time. He 
refused to go on board the vessels of Barbezieux or 
to return the visit which the latter paid him at Lerici. 
Thus foiled, Barbezieux directed his course to Naples* 
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But before lie could arrive there, Filippino, fore- 
warned, had sailed from that place with nine galleys 
devoted to him, and had reached Spezzia, 

The blow was then struck. Fran9ois I. had by it 
deprived himself of his most important and most 
powerful ally. Yet, in the course which the action 
of the French king necessitated, Doria was moved 
solely by his desire to maintain intact the inde- 
pendence of Genoa, To secure this, he had, accord- 
ing to his view, to choose between Charles and 
rran9ois. He had broken with Pran9ois.* Yet with 

' Doria justified his conduct on this occasion. The Florentine, Luigi 
Alamanni, said to him one day : * Yonr enterprise has doubtless been 
great and generous ; but it would be still more generous and more 
noble, had it not been accompanied by a kind of shadow which dims its 
lustre.' Doria sighed, remained silent a few moments, and then replied : 
* A man may consider himself fortunate when he performs a noble deed, 
even though the means he employs are not entirely to his. taste. I know 
that I am liable to the accusation from you and others that, haying 
always served the King of France and haying raised myself by his 
fayours, I haye abandoned him when he had need of me, and haye gone 
oyer to his enemies. But if the world knew how great is the loye I 
bear to my country, it would excuse me for haying employed means 
which expose me to some reflections, when, in reality, I could not other- 
wise saye her or attain greatness for her. I will not tell you how King 
Fran9oi8 1, has kept back from me my pay and has not executed the pro- 
mise he had made to restore Savona to my country. Such motiyes 
would not suffice to detach a man of honour from his ancient faith ; 
but that which would suffice is the certainty I had acquired that the 
king would never restore to Genoa her liberty ; that he would never 
consent to withdraw his governor, or to restore to the citizens their for- 
tresses. Now, since I haye obtained all these conditions by withdrawing 
from his service, every right-thinking man must admit that I am able 
to giye good reasons for my conduct, and that I have no reason to fear 
that any shadow should darken the glory of the result.' — Sismondit who 
adds in a note that ' Bernardo Segni, who reports this conversation, had 
it from the mouth of Luigi Alamanni himself.' 
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Charles be would onlj consent to treat oil terms 
honourable for the city he representecL Charlea iras 
then in Spain. To him he at once despatched .his 
cousin Erasmo, with the following instraetiqDS fr^ 
1. That the absolute freedom of the Bepublio should 
be guaranteed, and that G^noa should be recognised 
as independent mistress of all Liguria; 9.. l%at 
SaTona, and all the towns of Liguria, should be wvBih 
mitted to Genoa ; 3. That the priyileges of an Jiqft- 
perial citizen should be accorded to the Genoese in 
all the dominions of the Emperor ; 4. That Andiw 
Doria should be nominated admiral and lieutenant 
of the Emperor, with an annual salary of sixty thou- 
sand golden scudi, and that twelre Spanish ships of 
war, folly equipped and provided, should be placed 
under his orders ; 5. That Doria should be permitted 
to bring yearly from Sicily and Puglia ten thousand 
loads of grain for the use of the fleet ; and, 6, That 
he should receive yearly fourteen hundred scudi for 
the munitions of war. 

The Emperor received Erasmo with delight, and 
agreed to all his conditions. On receiving this in- 
telligence, Andrea repaired on board his ships, and 
sailed, with twelve galleys, to Naples. Arrived there, 
he relieved the garrison, and compelled the French 
to raise the siege. Sailing then to Genoa, be arrived 
before the city on September 9, 1 528. A few days 
later he landed, and accomplished a revolution which 
transferred the suzerainty of Liguria to Charles V. 
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The mode in which this revolution was accom- 
plished, the French garrison expelled, Savona con- 
quered, and a new and freer constitution inaugurated, 
has been already related.^ I pass it over, therefore, 
here, to recount how Doria used the new alliance 
he had formed so as to secure the freedom of a 
struggling Republic brought into constant contact 
with two great military monarchies, each of which 
desired to possess her. 

The reforms above alluded to had been inaugurated 
in 1528. Early in the following year, likewise, Doria 
instituted a measure which would for ever prevent 
the necessity of a foreign garrison in the city. This 
was the enrolment of an urban militia, of which the 
nobles should be the natural leaders. Seventeen 
companies, each commanded by a captain of good 
family, were thus formed. They received no pay, and 
the captain was bound to see that the men were pro- 
perly instructed in their exercises. Besides these, 
other companies of paid militia were enrolled. 

These wise measures supplied the Genoese with a 
good and suflSicient reason for declining the offer, made 
them in the course of the same year by the Emperor, 
to place two of his regiments at their disposal. In 
declining the offer, however, Doria was careful to 
express the gratitude he felt, and the devotion of the 
Republic to its suzerain. 

The signing of the treaty of Cambray the same 

^ Chapter I., Gianlaigi de' Fieschi. 
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jear (1529) decided Charles to pay a yiait to CSenoa. 
Andrea Doria set oat for Baroeknia^ with iilli i cn 
galleys, to escort Iiim. On arriYiiig at Genoa^ the 
greatest honours were paid to the most fiunoos 
sovereign of his age* He, in reply, was prodigal of 
his good wishes. On his retom from Gemuury, the 
Emperor paid a second visit to Genoa in 1532. This 
time he lodged with Doria in his new palace at 
Fascinolo, where the magnificence of his reception 
was so marked that the tradition of it still lives in 
the records of Genoa* It was abont this time that 
the Emperor created Doria Prince of Melfi, a 
Chevalier of the Grolden Fleece, and High Admiral 
of Spain ; he likewise augmented to twenty-two the 
number of private galleys he might keep up, but the 
expense of which was to l)e defrayed by the Emperor. 
In fact, he omitted no flattery, however delicate — ^no 
means, however costly — ^to gain the great admiral as 
his own personal adherent rather than the devoted 
citizen of Genoa. But Doria was too keen for the 
Emperor. He saw the necessity of keeping well with 
him, and he was ready to devote himself to him 
entirely so long as that devotion should not be in- 
compatible with the interests of Liguria. Beyond 
that point he would not move. 

Doria steadily pursued this policy. Whilst he 
maintained and developed the freedom of Genoa, he 
yet rendered great service to Charles. From 1538 
to 1535 he was engaged in a series of enterprises 
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against the pirate Barbarossa, which resulted in the 
expulsion of that renegade from Tunis. The follow- 
ing year he seconded the invasion of Provence by 
Charles V., took Toulon, and ravaged the coasts of 
the Gulf of Lyons. The land war having proved, how- 
ever, disastrous to Charles, an interview between the 
rival sovereigns was brought about in 1538 at Aigues- 
Mortes, by the intervention of Pope Paul III. On 
this occasion Charles and Fran9ois met on board 
Dorians galley. Doria, feeling the awkwardness of 
his position, thus brought into contact with two 
sovereigns, one of whom he had abandoned for the 
other, held himself aloof. Charles, however, sent 
him a message to come and pay his respects to the 
King. Doria then came. Fran9ois received him most 
graciously, saying : * Doria, I am anxious, out of the 
consideration I bear to the Emperor, to renew my 
friendship with you.' Doria replied : * Great sovereign, 
your Majesty only does me justice. Whilst I was in 
your Majesty's service, I gave you many proofs of my 
attachment and zeal.' The Emperor, noticing how 
much Doria was moved, interrupted him, and bade 
him kiss the King's hand. Fran9ois graciously offered 
his hand, and then asked to be shown over the galley. 
All at once he came upon a bronze gun, bearing the 
arms of France. He stopped long to look at it. 
* The gun is of excellent metal,' said Doria. * I have 
better metal struck now than in those days,' answered 
the King, wishing Doria to understand that he now 
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lemimeraied servioes better ibaa he I^ 
Dom comprelieiided bis meaning, and leplieds ^ Tli» 
Emperor'f metal baa always been good; fixr the rai^ 
juj person and m j properly bekmg first to ihe 
Emperor, then to your Majesty.' The King j^^ifc^i 
him; theiif taming to the Emperor, said: 'Tomr 
Mu l e stjf has made a good acquisition in Doria ; tsko 
care to Ice^ him.' Brant6me asserts that, after this 
conTersation had taJcen place, Doria took aside the 
Emperor, and proposed to put to sea witii the King 
of France ; but he adds subsequenl 
the story to be a calnmny, as nndoubtedly it 

It was daring this year of peace that Charles 
nndertook, contrary to the advice of Doria, a seccmd 
expedition against the pirate Barbarossa, whom he 
was anxious to expel from Algiers. The whole fleets 
amounting to four hundred sail, was commanded by 
Doria. Bat as the troops were in the act of landing 
at Algiers a tremendous hurricane came on, which 
caused them so much damage as to force Doria to 
renounce the enterprise. To add to their misfortunes, 
the troops who had disembarked were very roughly 
treated by the enemy. The losses amounted to four- 
teen galleys, of which eleven were the private property 
•of Doria; and it is computed that out of twenty- 
four thousand men embarked at Spezzia, only ten 
thousand returned home. 

Two years later (1540), the ravages of the corsair 
Dragut having greatly injured the commerce of Qenoa, 
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Doria sent against him twenty-one galleys, nnder 
the command of his relative, Giannettino. Giamiet- 
tino attacked the corsair's stronghold, and sent him 
in chains to G^noa. He was, however, subsequently 
released. 

In 1543 Doria appeared again at the head of 
a fleets to meet the united French and Turkish 
squadrons under the command of Barbarossa, who had 
entered the Ligurian waters. No engagement took 
place. Barbarossa was persuaded to separate from 
the French, and to retire from the Ligurian coast. It 
was on this occasion that Dragut was released. 

From this date until 1646 no political event 
occurred worthy of notice. Doria occupied his time 
in directing, from, as it were, behind a screen, the 
policy of the Republic, and in guiding her destinies. 
But in that year the conspiracy of Gianluigi de' 
Fieschi took effect. To this, the most notable of all 
the conspiracies of Genoa, I have devoted a separate 
chapter.* I shall therefore make no ref^rence to that 
conspiracy and its consequences in this place, but 
take up the thread of the narrative from the date on 
which Doria had wreaked his vengeance on Girolamo, 
and had confiscated all the lands of the Fieschi. 

The worst result of that conspiracy was that 
it had made clear to the world, and especially to 
Charles V., that the Repablic was not proof against a 
coup de main. Despairing of effecting such by the 

* Chapter 
B 2 
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aid of Doria, Charles resolved to attempt it in sfi^ 
of Mm. Acting on his instractions, his ambassador 
at Gtenoa succeeded in persuading a majoriiy of 4^^ 
nobles, in their hour of terror, that the conspiraicjr 
had yery deep ramifications, and that Genoa Would 
not be safe tiU she had a Spanish garrison withid her 
walls. These nobles had the weakness to addresd to 
the Emperor a private request that he would comtply 
with their wishes in this respect. To this reqtie^ 
Doria had not been privy. When, therefore, th6 
Emperor's ambassador, Granvelle, arrived at Grenoa 
to negotiate the matter, he was surprised to meet 
from Doria ilie most strongly pronounced opposition!. 
Doria avowed his readiness to do anything for the 
Emperor except to connive at the loss of freedom 
of his country. As Granvelle still insisted, Doria 
addressed himself direct to, the Emperor. Enraged 
at the want of directness of his replies, he then 
assembled the nobles whose signatures had been 
extorted. Reproaching them with their weakness, 
he forced them to disavow the wishes they had ex- 
pressed. Then proceeding to the Senate-house, he 
loudly denounced the dangers which threatened the 
Eepublic. He then called upon the Senate to demand 
its rights, and to defend the liberty of the country. 
This bold course had its effect. The people set upon 
the Spanish engineers who had come to trace out a 
new fortress to dominate the city. Granvelle took 
his departure. And, as for the Emperor, he wisely 
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renounced the design. It was in consequence of this 
attempt that an important alteration, known as the 
law of 1547, was introduced into the constitution. 
The bearings of this change have been already con- 
sidered.^ 

Nevertheless, Charles attempted once more to 
gain absolute possession of Genoa. It would appear 
that he had designed to form a kingdom in the north 
of Italy, of which Lombardy and Genoa should form 
a part, with which to endow his illegitimate son, Don 
John of Austria. To carry out this plan, he con- 
fided in the Gnind Duke of Tuscany, Cosmo de' 
Medici. But the indiscretion of Cosmo and his 
fellow-conspirators raised suspicions as to the real 
object of his manoeuvres in the mind of the reigning 
Pope, Paul III. Paul instantly warned the Eepublic 
that the Emperor was meditating against it a cowp 
de mairiy and that it was by the hand of Cosmo de 
Medici that it would be struck. 

It happened that at the moment Doria was absent. 
He had gone to Barcelona with the fleet to escort the 
Infant of Spain — afterwards Philip II. — to Genoa. 
The Senate, however, had been forewarned. When 
therefore it had become generally known that Doria 
and Philip had lefb Barcelona, and might arrive in 
a few days at Genoa, they were not surprised to 
receive a message from Cosmo to the effect that, 
anxious to pay his homage to the Infant, he was 

» Chapter IV. 
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about to visit Genoa, but tbat, as the roads wer& 
not safe, be intended to take witb bim an escort of 
some infantry and two regiments of cavabrj. At the 
same time Gonzaga, Goyemor of Milan for Spain, an- 
nounced bis earlj arrival, witb tbe intimation that, 
as tbe Infant was insufficiently provided witb troops, 
be was sending in advance two thousand horses, and 
two thousand infantry, for which he required accom- 
modation. 

Forewarned by the care of tbe Pope, tbe Senate 
gave to both these requisitions a short, prompt, and 
decided answer. They informed Cosmo de' Medici 
that they would welcome bim as a friend, but that, 
as tbe roads were safe, he would require no large 
escort ; that therefore they could not permit more 
than bis ordinary attendants to pass the frontier. 
Cosmo took the hint and remained at Florence. As 
to Gonzaga, they informed bim that he himself would 
be welcome, but that if he brought more than twenty 
men-at-arms with him the gates would be shut in bis 
face. Gonzaga reproached the Genoese for their 
distrust, but came. He had, however, to send back 
all his troops but three hundred, and even these were 
not admitted within the walls. 

Meanwhile, the fleet had returned from Spain. 
Throughout the voyage Doria had received from 
Philip the greatest attention. The prince had, in 
fact, loaded him with civUities. But hardly had they 
arrived in tbe harbour than Philip intimated to Doria 
his intention of taking up his abode, not, as bis 
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father had done, in the Palazzo Doria, but in the 
Palazzo della Signoria. In vain did Doria beg him 
to spare him such an indignity. PhUip haughtily 
insisted. Whereupon Doria, assuming in his turn a 
haughty air, said to the Infant : ^ I cannot promise 
you that palace. It is not in my power to do so. 
When we are at Genoa, your Highness may demand 
it of those who possess the power of lending it ; but^ 
for my part, I doubt whether the Signori now in it 
will be willing to leave.' Philip did not know at the 
moment whether to show or to dissemble the anofer 
he really felt. But when, just about that time> 
a skiff brought him intelligence that the machina- 
tions of Gonzaga and Cosmo had failed, he put a good 
face on the matter, and accepted Dorians invitation 
with all the graciousness of which he was master^ 
The intention had, however, leaked out. The people 
of Genoa did not conceal their dislike to the Spaniards^ 
and this feeling, openly manifested^ contributed to 
shorten Philip's stay in the city. 

In the same year (1549) the details of another 
conspiracy, organised by the surviving brothers 
of Gianluigi de' Pieschi,* and his brother-in-law 
Giulio Cibo, were discovered. Cibo was caught and 
executed, and Doria's vengeance followed the remnant 
of the Pieschi to the bitter end. Of this conspiracy 
the Spanish Government again made a pretext fot 
advising the erection of a citadel and the admissiou. 

» Vide p. 287. 
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of a Spanish garrison. Again ware atiemptB awide: 
to gain Doria. The Emperor was eren adraed to 
force him to enter into their yiews. Disgusted wi& 
these proceedings Doria despatched to the Emperor,^ 
then in Flanders, his trusted friend, Adamo'Cen^ 
torione, to tell him, in the plainest langoage, that the 
Qenoese wonld neither allow a citadel to be bnill^ 
nor a Spanish garrison to occupy their citj. Chade* 
was not pleased with language so plain and direofc; 
but, on the advice of one of his ministers, Hutaxdo 
de' Mendoza, who pointed out to him that ii would 
be easier to bind the Grenoese by demands of money 
than by fortresses, he promised Centurione to re* 
Bounce his idea. Two years later he abdicated. 

I come now to the Corsican war. Of the part 
played in that by Doria, I have giyen a full account 
in the third chapter of this book.^ It will suffice 
here to say that it contributed in no way to his 
reputatioz}. This, and his treatment of the Fieschi, 
even after they had been rendered powerless for evil, 
showed that the desire for vengeance was increasing 
with his age. This was strikingly exemplified by the 
punishment he awarded to Ottobuono de' Fieschi, 
when taken prisoner at Portercolein 1666.* Not long 
did Andrea Doria survive this bloody deed. He lived 
just long enough to hear of the defeat of the Genoese 
fleet commanded by his grand-nephew, Gianandrea, 

• Chapter III., Sampiero da Bastelica. 
« Chapter VI., The Fieschi. 
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in 1660. A few days later he died, * as if,' says the 
annalist, * he were tired of human vicissitudes, of so 
Inany events experienced by him, and of so many 
honours and such immense riches. Supreme in 
many virtues, he merited the esteem of all. His 
country saw in him the author of her liberties, and 
recognised him as the most powerful of her citizens, 
without, however, ever having reason to fear his 
power. She had in him the defender of her inde- 
pendence against the greatest ruler of that period ; 
and in him, too, ever a prompt supporter in times of 
need. Vengeance alone was able to root itself in that 
sublime heart, as if to show that even excessive 
virtue cannot pass the limits of humanity.' * * Andrea 
Doria,' says a French writer,^ * was tall, well made, 
with a pleasant face, very piercing eyes, and a 
memory so good that he recollected all that he read. 
He was extremely pious, and recited daily the office 
of the Virgin. He ate only twice in the day, and 
never drank unwatered wine. He was very fond of 
women, but they never caused him to fail in his duty.* 
He had nearly completed his ninety-third year when 
he died. He was greatly regretted, and the cries 
which resounded through the streets the day of his 
death, — ^ Andrea Doria is dead ; the Eepublic has 
lost her only support,'— -expressed very faithfully the 
universal feeling. 

' Carbone. 

' Vif 8 des plus cel^bres Marins, par Andr^ Richer. 
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GHainAaUsta Doria. — Thirty-eighth Doge of Greiuxu 
Elected January 1587. His reign is chiefly remaric-* 
able for the completion of the walls of Grenoa^ and 
the erection of the fortress ^ dello Sperone' or the 
Spur, an outwork to defend the city against a foreign 
foe. 

Filippmo Doria. — ^Nephew of Andrea. He aeted 
as lieutenant for his undein the war between Ohaorles 
and Fran9ois. His actions are comprised in the story, 
of his uncle's life* It will be found recorded thero 
tiow he aided Andrea to gain Gtenoa for the Erenehi 
how he beat the Imperialist fleet at SaJemo, and how,, 
after Andrea had broken with France, he brought bii 
fleet intact to Genoa. The date of his death is not 
known. 

Giannettino Doria. — Son of the first cousin of 
Andrea, but generally called his nephew ; designated 
as his heir. He commanded the fleet after the death 
of Filippino, and captured the famous corsair Dragut. 
His character and the efiect it had on the afiEairs of 
the Republic have already been related in the story 
of the conspiracy of Gianluigi de' Fieschi. 

Gianandrea Doria. — Son of the preceding; and 
who succeeded him, when quite a child, as heir desig- 
nate to old Andrea. A s soon as he attained the years 
of manhood he was appointed lieutenant to his unde 
in command of the fleet. In this capacity he led the 
fleet, ordered to co-operate, in 1660, with the Spanish 

> Vide Chapter I. 
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fleet under the Duke de Medina-Celi, against the 
corsairs of Tripoli. In the attack on that place 
which followed^ the Spanish admiral despised the 
advice of his youthful colleague, and insisted on a 
course of action which the latter had pronounced as 
certain to end in disaster. The result proved the 
correctness of Gianandrea's opinion. The allies were 
repulsed with great loss, the Genoese losing thirty 
galleys, fourteen ships, many smaller vessels, and 
eighteen thousand men. Gianandrea succeeded with 
difficulty in extricating the Spanish admiral. It was 
the account of this defeat communicated to old 
Andrea which gave the last blow to his sinking 
frame. 

Gianandrea likewise commanded, though with 
doubtful success, two expeditions against Corsica.* 

As a politician he swerved from the policy of his 
great uncle. He was more self-seeking, and rather 
inclined to buy the support of Spain for his own 
personal aggrandisement at the expense of the Re- 
public. In the intestine divisions between the two 
Portici, beginning in 1671 and terminating in 1676, 
he was the leader of the Portico Vecchio, the firm 
supporter of the suzerainty of Spain, whose aid he 
did not hesitate to invoke. He went further, and 
actually brought Spanish troops into Liguria to 
support the pretensions of his party. Affcer the 
compromise of 1676, he attempted, in rivalry with 

* Vide Chapter HI., Sampiero da Bastelica. 
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the Spinola, to concentrate all the authority of th? 
Bepnhlic in his own hands. Foiled bj the election 
of Lazaro Grimaldi' to the Bogeahip in 1597, lie 
nerertheleas, on the death of Philip II., the following 
year, intrigaed with his successor to ohtain posseB- 
Bion of the marqnisate of Fiuale for himself, whilst 
profeseitig to work for the EepiibL'c. He succeeded, 
and thoB greatly increased his intiuence. Neverthe- 
less, his plans came to nothiu^. In 1601, beresigued 
the office of Hjgb Admiral, and did not subsequeutlj 
figure in public a&irs, 

Stefano and Qwrgio Doria. — Commanded during 
the Coraican war. A full account of their proceed* 
Jugs ha« been already related.^ 

Anton/io Doria. — Served under Charles V., who re- 
garded him as one of his beet captains. He wrote a 
history of the events of his time, pablisbed at Genoa 
in 1571. 

Nicr-old DoWa. — Elected sixty-first Doge of 
Genoa, October 20, 1679. Under his Dogeship the 
Republic assumed the title of Sereniseima, In 
other respects it was a reign that calls for no 
remark. 

Geronimo Doria. — Flourished in the earlier half 
of the sixteenth century. He entered public life as 
a diplomatist, and in that capacity rendered good 
service to his coimtry, especially on the occasion of 
bis being sent, in 1512, as ambassador to Pope 

» Tide CbapWr VII. » Vida Chsptei HI. 
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Julius n. to implore aid for the expulsion of the 
French. He was one of the commissioners appointed 
in 1628 to revise the constitution ; but soon after- 
wards, losing his wife, he entered the Church. His 
promotion was rapid, and he died Archbishop of 
Taragona. 

Qianstefano Doria. — One of the noblest senators 
of Genoa — likewise Doge, eighty-eighth in order of 
succession, from 1633 to 1636. His famous speech 
on the Vachero conspiracy has been already recorded.^ 
His Dogeship was marked by the completion of the 
defences of the city on the land side — a marvellous 
work, commencing at the fort of La Lantema and 
terminating in the valley of Bisagno. This was the 
fourth and completing circle of the city fortifications. 
He likewise assisted at the completion of the 
aqueduct of Calzuolo, a useful and costly work 
which brought water from the mountains, for every 
purpose, into the city. In this Dogeship, too, peace 
was concluded with Savoy. 

Girolamo Doria. — Nephew and heir of the prece- 
ding — the nephew to whom he referred in his speech 
on the Vachero conspiracy. He was appointed 
General of the Genoese army in the war against 
Prance and Savoy in 1625. The Duke of Savoy beat 
him at Bossiglione. But his behaviour after that 
battle was worthy of a countryman of Terentius 
Varro. The Genoese Senate, terrified by the result 

> Vide Chapter IV. 
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of the action, proposed to abandon Savona^ OaTi, 
and other places on the coast, and to ooncentnte 
their forces in Genoa. But Doria opposed these 
counsels. He determined rather to harass the enenij 
nntil he conld collect a sufficient force to meet him 
in the field. This he did; but in a second battle near 
Oneglia he was again beaten, and taken prisoner. 
But his spirit remained with his conntrjmeB. 
Following his tactics, they collected a third army, 
met the enemy at the foot of the mountain del Lupo^ 
beat him, and drove him out of Liguria. His name 
does not subsequently figure in Grenoese history. 

SimbaldOf Paolo Matteo, CHovanni Pan^Uf 
Doria. — ^The first and last were ecclesiastics; the 
second a philosopher, one of the most determined 
opponents of the philosophy of Descartes. He wrote 
many works on philosophy, mathematics, and politics. 
His * Idea di una perfetta Repubblica,' though often 
destroyed, still finds readers. 

Camillo Doria. — Sent as one of the commissioners 
of the Republic to Corsica, in 1730, to repress, by 
severe measures, the threatened rising of the islanders. 
Camillo was hard, stem, and severe. His measures 
inflamed the Corsicans to such an extent that they 
besieged him in Bastia, summoned a parliament at 
San Pancrazio di Bigaglia, and appointed Andrea 
Ciaccaldi Colonna to be capta'n of the people for the 
expulsion of the Genoese. Doria, noticing this man's 
great influence, incited one Petruccio d'Orezzo to 
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assassinate him. The plan, however, failed, and the 
infamy of the attempt only infuriated the more the 
islanders against their oppressors. Doria and his 
colleague were in consequence relieved from civil 
fiinctions, Doria, however, still remaining in com- 
mand at Bastia. In August 1731, having received 
large reinforcements, he sallied forth, and beat the 
beleaguering army with great loss. He then issued a 
proclamation, offering pardon to all who would return 
to their allegiance within fifteen days, the rebel 
leaders excepted. For each of their heads he offered 
a reward of two thousand scudi. The proclamation 
had scarcely any effect. 

Doria then commenced military operations. 
Dividing his army, he marched with one-half to 
San Fiorenzo, occupied it, and then advanced into 
the province of Nebbio, burning and destroying as he 
moved on. But the Corsicans, enraged at this, massed 
their forces, met him near Borgo, and inflicted upon 
him a crushing defeat. His name, after this, does 
not re-occur in the history of his country. 

Giuseppe Doria. — ^The hundred and sixty-eighth 
Doge of Genoa. He occupied that office from Sep- 
tember 1793 to November 1796. His Dogeship is 
noted for the manifestation of the first effects of the 
French Revolution in Liguria. 

FUvppo Doria. — The last hero of the family. His 
defence of the Ponte Beale against the insurgents, 
excited by the French, and notably by General Bona- 
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parte, in 1797 — a defenoe wliich cost him his life-^ 
is still preserved in the memoiy of his fellow-citizens. 
That insurrection caused the occnpation of Genoa hj 
French troops. From that moment the Bepnblic of 
Andrea Doria was abolished. It died with Filippo 
Doria on the Ponte Beale. 

I have endeavoured to compress in as short a 
space as possible the history of this illustrions family. 
Even in the, space I have occupied, I have not been 
able to recount all their great deeds. But enough of 
them, I would fain hope, has been told to awaken an 
interest in a family which for centuries was identified 
with the great achievements of Genoa — with the 
development alike of her glory and her commerce^ 
and with the establishment and maintenance of those 
free institutions of which a Republic is the avowed 
champion. The history of the Doria, in fact, is the 
history of the rise, the prosperity, and the fall of 
Genoa. It would seem that at the proper moment a 
competent member of that family was always ready 
to command her fleets and to direct her policy. Few 
families in the world can point to so long a suc- 
cession of famous men. From the story of illustrious 
statesmen and warriors the name of Doria will never 
be absent. It is, and ever will serve as, a beacon to 
those who devote themselves to public life — ^first, to 
consider well what will best conduce to the interest of 
their country ; and, having well considered that, to 
apply all their energies to bring about the desired 
result. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIESGHI.^ 

w 

If the Dona may be regarded as the representatives 
of the military prowess of Genoa, it may be said of 
the Fieschi that they represented the religious and 
political element in the aristocracy of the Republic. 
They were at once the Ultramontanes and the Whigs 
of Genoa. Devoted to Rome, yet leaders of the popu- 
lar party in the State, their names are found, recorded 
in the Vatican, and foremost in the annals of con- 
spiracies. Distinguished as they were as a family, 
their name shines only with a reflected light beside 
that of the Doria. Nor can their sympathy with 
popular aspirations be dissevered from the ambition, 
for personal aggrandisement which would seem tc 
have been the groundwork of their policy. On this 
point, however, the reader will have an opportunity 
of judging for himself. 

The origin of the Fieschi, Counts of Lavagna, is 
lost in the obscurity of the middle ages. The most 

' I allude in this chapter mainly to the members of the family who 
senred Genoa. 

8 
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receired opinion would seem to be that thejr were 
descended from one risco, receiver-general of the 
fiscal dues of the German empire, from which office he 
derived his name. 

Their connection with Gtenoa is traceable as &r 
back as the year 1110. Thej were then, as lordfl of 
Lavagna, at war with the Bepublic Conquered, they 
agreed to certain conditions, which, however, they 
violated in 1132. But in the following year, having 
been again defeated, they submitted anew, and took 
an oath of fealiy to Grenoa. In 1150 they obtained 
permission to build a palace in Genoa itself; and in 
1198, renouncing in favour of the Bepublic the county 
of Lavagna and their other fiefit, they received in ex- 
change the rights of citizenship and a patent of 
nobility. 

The first member of the family of whom any 
record is to be found in Genoese history is — 

Siivihaldo Fiesco. — Elected Pope in the year 1243, 
he assumed the title of Innocent IV. Of him it is 
recorded that he was * in very deed a magnanimous 
pope, uniting an extreme quickness of mental power 
to profound refiection, most ready and safe in his 
judgment, very resolute and pertinacious in his 
undertakings. In the depth of his fortunes he could 
accomplish more than his predecessors at the height 
of their fortunes. Like an Egyptian pyramid in the 
solitude of the desert, so amid the storms and dark- 
ness of that age did the elevation of his mind cause 
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him to be venerated/ * Before his election, Sinibaldo 
had been a personal friend of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, Frederick 11., then at war with the Holy See. 
As soon as Sinibaldo's election was known, the 
courtiers of the Emperor congratulated him on.haviflg 
secured a friend in the holder of so exalted a position. 
But Frederick, with greater penetration, replied : 
^ This election has lost me the friendship of a car- 
dinal, and procured for me the hatred ef a pope.' He 
judged rightly. The Emperor did indeed inaugurate 
the new reign by makiug peace with the Holy See 
on conditions most favourable to it. But he soon 
repented his generosity, and informed the Pope that 
he would not execute the treaty until he had first 
received absolution. The Pope, knowing very well 
the full signification of the message, fled to Genoa, 
and afterwards to Lyons. From that place he ful- 
minated sentence of excommunication against Fre- 
derick. More than that, he assembled a Council (the 
third (Ecumenical Council), in which he accused the 
Emperor of perjury, sacrilege, and heresy. The 
result was, that these charges being sustained by 
great show of reason, Frederick was solemnly declared 
to be deposed. A great scandal was the result. 
Europe was divided into two great camps, for and 
against the Emperor. The latter was, however, de- 
termined to brave ecclesiastical censure. He, never- 
theless, offered to resign the empire if the Pope would 

* Carbone. 

82 
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recognise his son Conrad as his successor. In that 
case, he promised to devote the rest of his life to a 
crusade against the infidels. The Pope, however, was 
inflexible, rrederick thereupon set out for Italy to 
bring into subjection the towns which had obeyed 
the papal mandate, whilst his son Conrad should 
pursue a similar course in Germany. Innocent, 
alarmed, was already meditating a flight to England, 
when Frederick was suddenly taken ill and died at 
Puglia. Still the Pope was not satisfied. He ful- 
iminated a new sentence of excommunication against 
Frederick's memory, the same against Conrad, against 
whom likewise he called for a crusade. He then re- 
turned to Italy, where he died December 10, 1254. 

Gfuglielmo Fiesco. — Nephew of the preceding, who 
made him, in December 1244, Cardinal-Deacon of 
Saint Eustache. Nothing occurred to him worthy 
of being recorded. He died two years after his 
uncle. 

Ottohuono Fiesco, — Elected Pope July 11, 1276, 
und died one month afterwards. 

Luca Fiesco. — A Genoese prelate, nominated by 
Pope Boniface VIII. a Cardinal-Deacon. He died 
in 1336. 

Giovanni Fiesco. — Also a Genoese prelate. Bishop 
ofTerceil, nominated by Pope Urban VI. Cardinal- 
Priest. He was employed by that Pontiff on several 
important missions. He died in 1384. 

Luigi Fiesco. — Nephew of the preceding, and 
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appointed Cardinal-Deacon by the same Pope. His 
life, which was an eventful one, belongs entirely to 
ecclesiastical history. He died in 1423. 

Crianantonio Fiesco. — Monrished in the earlier 
portion of the fifteenth century. During the usurpa- 
tion of the Dogeship by Tommaso Pregoso in 1437, 
Gianantonio, head of the family de' Fieschi, deter- 
mined to attempt to rid the State of one who was a 
bad man and a bad ruler. That he was incited to 
this course by the purest motives cannot be asserted. 
Gianantonio had been disappointed in the expecta- 
tion he had formed to be appointed admiral to the 
fleet in the war then waging with the Arragonese ; 
and the issue of this war, conducted by the Doge's 
brother, having been disastrous, he, in concert with 
many noble families, determined to seize the opportu- 
nity which seemed to offer. On a dark night, then, 
he sailed with all his dependents and confederates 
to the city, landed them close to the church of San 
I^azario, at the eastern end of the city, and found 
there a wall in ruins, which they crossed. At day- 
break they entered the city to the cry * Viva ilpopolo ! ' 
They met but a weak resistance, and made their way 
to the ducal palace. Meanwhile his friends were ad- 
vising Fregoso to resign his office. He refused, pre- 
ferring to submit to force. This he was soon com- 
pelled to do. Gianantonio stormed the palace, and 
made Fregoso prisoner. He then assembled a General 
Council, in which it was resolved that the number of 
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the Ancients should be doabled, and two of these 
should exercise by tarns for two months the ducal 
authority. But the experiment only lasted ten days, 
and was then abandoned in derision. The matter 
finally terminated by Bafia.ele Adomo being elected 
Doge, 1443, with greatly increased powers. 

This result was not at all that wished for by 
Gianantonio de' Fieschi. He therefore appeared in 
arms against Adomo, and took possession of Porto 
Fino and of Becco. But Adomo knew him well, and, 
by promises and gratifications, succeeded in pacifying 
him. He was apparently satisfied, for his name does 
not reappear in history. 

Qian Filippo Fiesco. — Appointed admiral of the 
Genoese fleet on the renewal of the war with Naples 
in 1448. At the head of six large ships of war, two 
brigantines, and many boats manned by rowers, he 
set out for Naples in August of that year. His arrival 
caused such terror to King Alfonso, that he -with- 
drew his ships into the harbour, which he began to 
fortify. Genoese historians assert that if he had used 
proper diligence, Gian Filippo might easily have 
mastered the city before the harbour defences could 
be completed. They insinuate that, bribed by Alfonso, 
he took his ships to the island of Procida, and dallied 
there till the harbour had been rendered so strong as 
to make any attack useless. He retired to G^noa, 
which was in turn attacked by Alfonso. 

Gian Filippo was killed the following year in an 
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attempt, made conjointly with Pietro Pregoso, to 
seize the government of Genoa. 

Giorgio Fiesco. — A Genoese prelate. He was 
Archbishop of Genoa when Pope Eugene Vf. nomi- 
nated him Cardinal-Priest, He died at Eome in 
1461. 

Iblsto and CHanluigi de' Fieschi. — The careers of 
these two members of the family are intimately con- 
nected with the intrigues and machinations which 
placed Genoa in the hands of Louis XIL of Prance 
in 1496. 
. It happened that . in 1483, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Genoa, Paolo Pregoso, usurped the Doge- 
ship by an act of treachery almost unparalleled. His 
nephew, Batista Pregoso, was Doge at the time. On 
November 25, 1483, Paolo invited to the arch- 
bishop's palace his nephew, his wife and children, 
and a few intimate adherents. They sat down in due 
course to dinner. But when the hilarity was at its 
height the guests were surrounded by armed satellites 
furnished with implements of torture. They were 
seized and imprisoned. The next day Paolo falsely 
accused his nephew of treasonable practices, had 
him deposed, and himself elected Doge in his place. 

Paolo Pregoso was one of the most ambitious 
men of the day. He had now for the third time 
occupied the ducal chair. Although a Cardinal- 
Archbishop, his moral character was stained with 
every crime. To fortify himself in his new position 
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he concluded an alliance with Ludovico Sforza, Duke 
of Milan, in yirtue of which Ludovico Bhonld be 
recognised as Sozerain of Ligaria, whilst the Car- 
dinal's illegitimate son should espouse Madonna 
Ghiara, widow of the Conte del Yerme, and ill^ti- 
mate sister of Sforza. But this alliance, intended 
to strengthen his position, really weakened it. For 
it earned for him the contempt and hatred of all 
good citizens, and, as it seemed to disclose on his 
part fear for his own safely, incited them to conspire 
against him. 

The heads of the fiunilies of the Fieschi and 
Adomi joined with the ex-Doge, Batista, in a 
league against him. But there was one member of 
the first-named family whose influence was then 
very potential. This was Ibleto Fiesco. Him Paolo 
Fregoso used every effort to gain. Ibleto listened to 
his advances, and promised him everything. Then, 
when he thought he had sufficiently blinded him, he 
suddenly marched into the city by the gate of Capra, 
at the head of a hundred infantry, and, calling the 
people to rise, occupied the church of Santo Stefano, 
which he fortified. Instead of at once marching on 
the church and crushing the rebellion, as he might 
easily have done, the Cardinal-Doge sent messages 
to Ibleto asking him to name his terms and to lay 
down his arms. Ibleto consented to treat, whilst at 
the same time he sent pressing messages to his 
friends for assistance. They responded to the call 
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in great nmnbers, led by his kinsman Gianluigi. 
Ibleto, having now the game in his hands, broke off 
the negotiations, sallied out and assailed the palace, 
driving out the Cardinal-Doge, who thus learned too 
late ' that not having known how to attack when he 
was strong, he was expelled when he was weak/ ^ 

The palace was sacked, the Senate was convoked, 
reforms were effected in the Government, but the 
game of the Cardinal-Doge was not quite played out. 
He took refuge in the Castelletto, a fortress which 
commanded the city, bade thence defiance to his 
enemies, and, learning that they had implored the aid 
of France, sent to Ludovico Sforza a message in which 
he significantly pointed out that once in Genoa the 
French would not be very far from* Milan, Sforza, 
upon this, sent an army to Genoa under Gianfran- 
cesco Sanseverino, who, however, received instruc- 
tions to endeavour to mediate between the contend- 
ing parties. The immediate result of his mission 
was that the Cardinal-Doge was allowed to depart in 
peace with an annual pension of six thousand golden 
scudi, and Genoa submitted to Sforza, with Agostino 
Adorno as his representative, for ten years. 

It was to upset an arrangement so injurious to 
Genoa that Gianluigi Fiesco took advantage of the 
defeat of Sforza by Louis XII. in 1499 to offer the 
suzerainty over Liguria to that sovereign. This 
offer was accepted, and, with one or two brief inter-* 

' Carbone. 
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Tals, Oenoa remained under the French yoke until 
it was broken by Andrea Doria in 1528. 

GUanluigi for a long time was the firmest suppoirter 
of the French Governor, Philippe de Bavenstein, 
until an event occurred which brought to a elimaz 
the ill-feeling then existing between the aristocratio 
families and the people. It happened that in 1606 
Yisconti Doria, a nobleman nniversallj esteemed bat 
of a choleric temper, entered into an altercation with 
a trader on the subject of some mushrooms he widied 
to purchase. Doria, in his anger, struck at the 
trader, who summoned at once all his comrades and 
the populace to his aid. A fray ensued, in whick 
Yisconti Doria was killed, another Doria and many 
nobles were wounded. An insurrection followed 
which, though appeased for the moment by the 
French Grovernor, broke out with greater fury than 
ever three days later. Gianluigi Fiesco and the 
other nobles took refuge at Asti, and endeavoured to 
incite the Governor to espouse their cause. But 
Eavenstein, ascertaining the strong feeling prevail- 
ing in the city with respect to the insolence of the 
aristocracy, ordered Gianluigi Fiesco into exile, and 
sanctioned a revision of the constitution, which per- 
mitted the people to elect eight tribunes to watch 
their rights. 

Shortly afterwards, however, Gianluigi was re- 
instated in the government of the eastern Riviera, 
which he retained till his death. 
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GirolamOy OttoluonOy Scvpione^ and Sinibaldo 
de^ Fieschi. — The four sons of the Gianluigi last 
mentioned. The first was assassinated in 1512, by 
order of the Doge, Griano Fregoso, for conspiring 
against the State. The result of this assassination 
was that the other brothers combined with the 
Adomi against Fregoso, and forced him to resign his 
office. Ottobuono and Scipione were engaged in aU 
the intrigues and conspiracies which disturbed Genoa, 
during the time of the French occupation, and both 
died before the pacification of 1628. Sinibaldo ad- 
hered to Andrea Doria, by whom he was trusted and 
beloved. He was the father of the famous conspira- 
tor Gianluigi de' Fieschi.^ 

Caterina Fiesco. — The founder of religious com- 
munities in G^noa. Daughter of Giacomo Fiesco 
and Caterina Adomo. She married into the Adomi 
family, but, having become a widow, early devoted 
herself to works of charity^ She founded in Genoa 
two religious communities — of different sexes — who 
were required to take the vow only to devote them- 
selves to attendance on the sick and to the care of 
the poor. They did not survive her death, which 
occurred in 1510. 

Niccolo Fiesco. — ^A Genoese prelate. Bishop of 
Frejus and Toulon, and nominated by Pope Alex- 
ander VI. Cardinal-Priest in 1503. He was esteemed 
as a just and liberal-minded man. He died in 1524. 

• Ft(^ Chapter I. 
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For the remainder of the Pieschi familj I must 
refer the reader to the first chapter of this book. In 
it are recorded the achievements and fate of the 
fonr sons of Sinibaldo, viz., Gianluigi, Girolamo, 
Ottobuono, and Scipione. With respect to Otto- 
buono it is scarcely necessary to repeat that he par- 
ticipated in 1549 in the conspiracy of Ginlio Cibo, 
but escaped to Corsica. In the war for the independ- 
ence of that island he took part with the Corsicans, 
but, having been taken prisoner at Portercole, was 
immediately executed by order of Andrea Doria. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



THE GBIKALDI. 



This noble family, which for six centuries gare 
sovereign princes to Monaco, played likewise a great 
part in the history of Genoa. To those of its mem- 
bers only who left their mark on Liguria I propose to 
refer now. To recount the deeds of the others would 
be to dive too deeply into the history of Eui'ope. 

The family traces its origin to a period prior to 
that of Charlemagne. Under that famous sovereign 
Hugues Grimaut became Lord of Antibes, whilst his 
brother Bamire, warring against the Moors in Spain, 
settled in that country and became the head of the 
Spanish branch of the family. The first Prince of 
Monaco, of which he obtained possession by driving 
thence the Saracens in 920, was Grimaldi, grandson 
of the Hugues who flourished under Charlemagne. 

The first of the family in any way connected 
with Genoa was Grimaldi HI., Prince of Monaco. 
He flourished during the middle and latter part of 
the twelfth century. To him the Genoese confided 
the command of their naval forces on more than one 
occasion. The daughters of this prince intermarried 
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with the Dona and the Spinola. Of his sons two 
became ecclesiastics ; the third, Oberto, succeeded 
him. It is to this Oberto that the Genoese family- 
owes its origin. His second son, Niccol6, settled in 
Liguria and became the ancestor of the Grimaldi of 
Carignano, to whose exploits, mainly, this chapter 
will refer. 

In the great division of parties in Genoa the 
Grimaldi and the Fieschi espoused the cause of the 
Guelphs, whilst the Doria and Spinola attached 
themselves to the Ghibellines. In the year 1271 the 
latter gained a triumph, which they signalised by 
expelling their rivals from the city. Amongst those 
who suffered this fate was Luca Grimaldi, whose 
election to the office of Podesta of Ventimiglia had 
determined the Ghibellines to attempt their coup 
d^etat. 

But in 1282 war broke out between Genoa and 
Pisa. The Genoese fleet, commanded by the Spinola 
and Doria, carried all before them. Upon this Pisa, 
distrusting the ability of her own admirals, offered 
the command of her ships to Natta Grimaldi, the 
ablest member of the family, and who had been 
exiled with the rest of its scions. Natta accepted 
the command, and attempted, though with little 
result, to accomplish that most effective manoeuvre 
of great warriors, viz., to carry the war into the 
enemy's country. At the head of this fleet he sailed 
to Genoa, forced his entrance into the harbour, and 
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out of insulting bravado shot a flight of silver arrows 
into the city.^ On returning, however, his fleet was 
dispersed bv a cyclone, which blew with such force 
that twenty-five of his galleys were driven on shore. 
He does not appear to have been employed again, 
for the Pisans shortly afterwards placed the Venetian, 
Morosini, at the head of their fleet, with the result 
aheady recorded.^ 

The next Grimaldi who figures prominently in 
Genoese history is Charles 11., sumamed the Great, 
Prince of Monaco. He, in conjunction with Antonio 
Doria, commanded the fleet and army sent by the 
Republic to aid Philip of Valois against the English. 
They had with them thirty galleys. Disembarking 
the archers — then reputed the best in the world 
— on the riemish coast, they marched towards the 
French army and joined it just before the battle of 
Crecy. In that famous contest, Grimaldi and Doria 
led their men with great courage ; but it happened 
that a heavy rain fell all the morning, and this had 
made limp the strings of their bows. Besides this, 
the men were tired by a long march of six leagues. 
Their fatigue and the unfitness of their weapons 
were so conspicuous that Grimaldi and Doria repre- 
sented to the Due d'Alen9on that their men were 
not in a condition to attack. The only reply vouch- 
safed was : ^ Wretches who fail us at need ought to 

* Considered a mortal insult in those days. 

* Vide Oberto Doria, Chapter V. 
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be attacked themselves/ Upon this the order was 
given them to attack. They charged at once with 
great resolution, Grimaldi leading thejn, and en- 
couraging them by his voice and example. But the 
English, who had unstrung their bows during the 
storm, and thus kept the strings dry, received them 
with a murderous discharge. They stood for a long 
time firm, losing great numbers, but at last their 
resolution gave way. The Due d'Alen9on, however, 
had placed a body of knights behind them to prevent 
their retreat, and the King of Trance, seeing them 
wavering, gave orders to attack them. Thus assailed 
by friends and foes, in rear and in front, but few of 
them survived. Grimaldi was slain, but whether by 
friend or foe was never ascertained. 

Antonio Orimaldi. — In the story of the Doria^ it 
will be remembered that after the great victory 
obtained by Pagano Doria over the combined Vene- 
tian, Catalan, and Greek fleet, in the waters of the 
Bosphorus, he was, on his return to Genoa, treated 
with the greatest ingratitude by his countrymen, and 
removed from his command. In his place the Guelph 
party, then in power, nominated Antonio Grimaldi 
admiral of the fleet. Antonio had previously dis- 
tinguished himself as a naval commander. In 1332, 
at the head of forty-five galleys, he had inflicted 
great damage on the coasts of Catalonia, had com- 
pletely beaten an Arragonese fleet of forty-four 

» P. 192. 
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galleys in the waters of Minorca, and had returned 
to Genoa laden with booty. But now he was to 
encounter the Venetian, Niccol6 Pisani, who, though 
foiled and beaten by Pagano Doria, was still a man 
to be feared. Grimaldi made an ominous start. 
Scarcely had he taken his galleys, sixty in number, 
out of the harbour, than it came on to blow with 
such violence that eight of them foundered oflF Porto 
Venere. Thus reduced to fifty-two, he steered for 
the coast of Sardinia, and approaching Alghero, 
discovered the enemy's fleet, August 29, 1363, lying 
in the bay. Pisani had, however, arranged his fleet 
with such art, that the number of his ships appeared 
to an advancing enemy to be far smaller than it 
reaUy was. Grimaldi, completely deceived, boldly 
entered the bay. The advanced galleys of the enemy 
retreated before him, and it was not until he had 
been so far enticed as to make retreat impossible 
that he discovered himself in the presence of seventy- 
three galleys, ranged in order of battle and ready for 
action. Still his presence of mind did not desert 
him. To present a compact front to the enemy, he had 
all his galleys except eight fastened together by 
planks and poles ; of the eight excepted, four were 
to manoeuvre on each flank and to carry aid to what- 
ever quarter it might be required. The Venetians 
and Catalans, noticing this arrangement, met it by 
corresponding action. They united in the same 
manner fifty-four of their ships, leaving sixteen free, 

T 
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eight on each flank. The three remaining vessels, 
somewhat in the form of rams, were likewise left 
free. It will thus be seen that alike on the centre 
and the wings the allies had greatly the advantage. 
The contest, nnder such circumstances, could not be 
doubtful. The Catalan rams, coming on the flank 
of the Genoese line, sunk at the first blow three of 
their galleys. Grimaldi, terrified at this loss, caused 
eleven of the fastened galleys to be detached, then, 
rallying them to the eight that were free, he made as 
though he would practise a similar .manoeuvre on the 
enemy's flank. He did for a moment so impose on 
the enemy that they concentrated to meet the attack. 
He took advantage of this to gain the open sea. Once 
having gained it, careless of his reputation, of the rest 
of the fleet, of his country's honour, he made sail 
hurriedly for Genoa. Of his abandoned fleet thirty 
galleys fell into the hands of the enemy ; more than 
two thousand men were drowned or killed, and three 
thousand five hundred were made prisoners. Of the 
commander the only further record of him is that he 
escaped the punishment he so well deserved. 

Napoleone Grimaldi, — The next member of the 
family who merits attention is the Napoleone who 
succeeded to the command of the Genoese, shut up in 
the island of Chioggia, after the death of Pietro 
Doria. I must refer the reader to the story of 
Pietro' s life, in the fifth chapter,^ for a full and 

» P. 204. 
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detailed account of the events which led to the 
painfiil position occupied by the Genoese, and I will 
only here take up the thread of the story from the 
period of his death. 

Doria, it will be remembered, was killed on the 
twenty-second day after the arrival of the Venetian 
fleet, under Carlo Zeno^an event which had rendered 
the position on Chioggia fiill of peril. 

The position did not indeed at the time appear 
so desperate as it really was. Masters of the island, 
and separated only from the sea by a narrow bank, 
on which they held a fortress, the Genoese had not 
abandoned the idea that it might yet be possibly to 
open the communications, the permanent closing of 
which constituted their only danger. * Would it not 
be possible,* argued Napoleone Grimaldi, ^ to cut a 
way through that narrow bank — a way by which our 
ships may make their way into the seaP' At all 
events, it was an experiment that was to be tried. 
He gave the necessary orders to attempt it. Close 
to the walls of the convent, and covered by its fire, 
workmen devoted themselves night and day to make 
this cutting. And not workmen only. The crews 
of the forty-eight galleys, shut up between Chioggia 
and Brondolo, were employed in the work. But a 
short time was required to complete it, and then the 
fleet of Genoa was safe. 

But, unfortunately for this brilliant plan, the Vene- 
tians discovered it before it had been entirely com- 

t2 
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pleted. They recognised at once the importance of 
it, and determined at once to use all the means in 
their possession to impede it. They massed all their 
forces accordingly, greatly reinforced as they had 
been, and determined to assail the convent, thus to 
expel the enemy from it as well as from the narrow 
bank of Brondolo. 

The design of the Venetians was, in a military 
point of view, extremely bold. It was no less than 
to assault little Chioggia, and thus to place them- 
selves as it were between the town and the convent ; 
then profiting by their superiority of numbers, and 
by the terror which, they doubted not, would seize 
the Genoese, to gain both vital points at one blow. 

The plan was as daringly carried out as it had 
been boldly conceived. Eight thousand men, under 
Zeno, suddenly assailed little Chioggia. Na- 
poleone rushed to its defence, and fought with the 
greatest gallantry. Seeing he was holding his own in 
Chioggia, he sent an order to the convent, directing 
that fifteen hundred men should sally from it, and 
take the enemy in their rear. They obeyed the 
order with gladness. But the Venetians just then 
received larger reinforcements, and the cavalry they 
had taken in their pay did so much execution, that 
after a desperate conflict the Genoese were broken 
and gave way on both sides. Little Chioggia was 
carried, and the Genoese fled across the bridge, pur- 
sued by the Venetians of all arms. Had the bridge 
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borne the weight alike of the pursuers and pursued, 
it had been all over then with the Genoese. Fortu- 
nately for them, however, it gave way, and a disor- 
ganised remnant were thus saved from the slaughter 
which overtook the mass. Chioggia, too, thus re- 
mained to Grimaldi. But little Chioggia and, almost 
as an inevitable consequence, the convent and Bron- 
dolo, fell into Venetian hands. 

Nor was this all. In their resolution to prevent 
the entmy from boasting of the trophies they might 
gain, the Genoese, when abandoning the convent, de- 
stroyed all their machines, and burned likewise twelve 
galleys they had near it, in the canal. But they 
could not or had not the opportunity to destroy ten 
more laid up near the mills of Chioggia. These were 
attacked and captured by Zeno, and taken to Venice. 

The confusion and disorder which this terrible 
blow caused in Chioggia can be better imagined 
than described. There can be little doubt that if 
Pisani had (as he might well have done) followed up 
his attack, the Genoese, in their terror and con- 
fusion, would scarcely have resisted. Possibly, how- 
ever, he thought there was another method, less 
hazardous and more certain. All all events, he con- 
fined himself to submitting Chioggia to a strict 
blockade. 

But Grimaldi did not despair. Cut off as he was 
now from all communication with the mainland, 
deprived of supplies, of news, almost of hope, he yet 
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determined to defend Chioggia to the rery last. To 
this end he turned out of the town all but the fight- 
ing men,* and he placed these on the strictest 
rations. Nor, whilst taking these precautions, did 
he omit to strengthen the defences of the place, and 
to use every artifice to accomplish that which 
seemed imi^sible, viz., to reopen communications 
with the mainland. 

Strange as it may seem, he was not in this latter 
attempt altogether xmsuccessfal. His ally, Fran- 
cesco di Carrara, deceiving the vigilance of the be- 
siegers, did convey on one occasion into the town a 
supply of powder and of provisions. Nor did he 
show himself less a skilful and daring soldier. The 
Venetians having built a small tower on Vignale, the 
Genoese sallied out, attacked and carried it, making 
prisoners of all the garrison. On another occasion 
they captured a galley, just arrived from Terrara, 
laden with provisions, then almost as much needed 
by the Venetians as by themselves. Still, so entirely 
shut out from hope did they feel, that Grimaldi 
thought it right to offer to treat for a surrender. 
But the Doge, reminding him of the insulting recep- 
tion given by Pietro Doria to the Venetian pro- 
posals, returned to him the haughty answer that the 
Genoese should only leave Chioggia to enter the 
prisons of Venice. This reply determined Grimaldi 
to resist ^ to the bitter end.' 

' The non-combatants, viz., women, children, and old men, were 
received with humanity by the Venetians. 
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Meanwhile intelligence of the state of affairs in 
Chioggia and of tiie death of Pietro Doria had reached 
Genoa. The Eepublic was not wanting in this ex- 
tremity to itself. An army and a fleet were at once 
fitted out. The command of the former, and with 
it the snpreme command of the expedition, was en- 
trusted to Gasparo Spinola ; of the latter to Matteo 
Mamffo. Leaving tiie former on his march, I will 
follow the track of the fleet. 

Matteo Mamffo set out on January 18 for the 
Adriatic, with thirteen galleys. In rounding Sicily 
he came upon Gaddeo Giustiniano, with seven Ve- 
netian galleys, escorting twelve ships laden with 
grain, just procured in that island for the besiegers. 
Maruffo attacked him; whereupon Giustiniano, afber 
a brief resistance, set fire to his galleys and vessels, 
and allowed himself and two hundred men to be 
taken prisoners. Maruffo then steered to Zara to 
refit. Having here been joined by five galleys, 
under de' Mari, and shortly afterwards by fiifteen 
more, he at last, on June 6, appeared before the port 
of Chioggia. 

^ Just as much,' says Sismondi, ^ as the Venetians 
had impatiently expected, five months before, the 
fleet of Carlo Zeno, so much had the Genoese be- 
sieged in Chioggia sighed for the arrival of Matteo 
Maruffo.' And now he had come. At the sight of 
their national flag, borne on the masts of ships float- 
ing freely at sea, the joy and delight of the garrison 
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was intense. Tbej climbed on to tiie roofs of the 
houses^ thej waved flags, tliej saluted the sailors in 
every way, and implored them to come on. But 
that was the one thing Maruffo could not do. The 
Venetians, sure of their prey, were resolved not to 
run the chance of losing it by a defeat in the open 
sea. They had but twenty-five galleys armed, and 
these they retained within the lagunes, the entrance 
to which they had strongly fortified. In vain did 
Maruffo, from the very entrance of the harbour, hurl 
at them reproaches of cowardice ; in vain did he defy 
them. Not a galley left its safe comer in the lagunes. 
Thus baffled, Maruffo determined to cut off, if 
possible, the communications of the Venetians with 
Ferrara, whence they drew their supplies. He ac- 
cordingly moved his fleet to Possone. The Venetians 
saw at once the vital importance to them that 
Maruffo should be compelled to retire. Vettore Pisani 
was accordingly despatched from Venice with the 
main fleet to accomplish this end. It was only by 
the greatest dexterity that he could succeed, for 
Maruffo had only to refuse battle to maintain his 
station and foil him. But enticed by the offer of 
combat made him by Pisani, Maruffo followed the 
Venetian fleet to the open sea. Arrived there, 
Pisani dexterously avoided the encounter, and not 
only that, but succeeded in escorting a fleet of ships 
laden with grain by the very passage which Maruffo 
had quitted. 
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Meanwhile the garrison of Chioggia had become 
profoundly discouraged by the turn events had 
taken. But still they did not despair. They were 
resolved to make one more attempt to free them- 
selves from the trap in which they had been taken. 
Under the inspiring influence of the still undaunted 
Grimaldi, they unroofed the houses, and of the ma- 
terials constructed ninety light rafts, upon which 
they hoped to be able to reach the fleet of MarufFo. 
On tiie night of June 16 they started. They were 
already drifting with the tide towards the gulf when 
Carlo Zeno, ever on the watch, attacked them, burnt 
their rafts, and frustrated the attempt. 

But one more eflfort, and that almost hopeless, 
seemed worthy of trial to save their honour. There 
were in the Venetian camp a number of foreigners. 
To these Grimaldi sent a secret message, offering to 
surrender to them; but the negotiation coming to 
the knowledge of the Senate, they not only de- 
nounced it, but caused to be put to death one 
Roberto Recanati, a mercenaiy leader, who had fa- 
voured it. 

Thus cut off from their last hope, their provisions 
exhausted, their fleet unable to aid them, their army 
stopped at Padua, the Gtenoese were now compelled 
to submit to any conditions that might be imposed. 
They therefore sent to the Venetian camp Tazio 
Cibo, carrying with him the keys of Chioggia. 
Ushered into the presence of the Doge and the 
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leaders of the Venetian forces, Cibo thus addressed 
them : ' Bat a little time ago jou came suppliants to 
US, as now we come to you. We haughtily rejected 
and scorned you, too exalted by our prosperity. 
Perhaps you may imitate us. Oh, let not that be 
so ; let our example deter you. Since you have con- 
quered us by your valour, conquer us also by your 
generosity. Tou will gain more glory by piardoning 
us and giving us liberty than by revenging your- 
selves and dragging us to your prisons. We sur- 
render to you, after having fought valiantly, after 
having made you doubt of the result, after having 
sustained your most severe siege. Here are the 
keys of the city — here are we all at your discre- 
tion. If you do not conquer yourselves now, you will 
never have an opportunity of doing so more mag- 
nanimously.' 

These humble words, however, had no effect at 
all on the conquerors. Cibo was curtly informed in 
reply that the only favour they would receive would 
be to be sent at once to the prisons of Venice. With 
that answer he was forced to return. 

On hearing Cibo's story, Grimaldi ordered signals 
of distress to be fired from the walls. This, by a 
preconcerted arrangement, brought MaruflFo and his 
fleet within sight of Chioggia. Then, when all on 
board could see what was passing in the town, a 
large sail was raised and let suddenly fall. MarufFo 
knew too weU what the signal imported. He sailed 
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away to avenge his Republic on the other possessions 
of Venice. 

Then ensued the final scene of the drama. On 
June 21 the unfortunate Genoese were constitut.ed 
prisoners of war. Stripped naked in the piazza, their 
clothes were searched for any articles of value they 
might contain. Never was there a spectacle more 
wretched; for the starving, worn-out men, standing 
thus naked in the middle of their enemies, appeared 
more like mummies or skeletons than living beings. 
Then followed the allotting of the prisoners. AU 
the foreigners in the service of Genoa were for the 
most part released without ransom ; but the Genoese 
themselves, numbering only about four thousand, 
were crowded pell-mell into the prisons of Torrenuova 
and of San Biagio. 

As soon as the prisoners had evacuated the place, 
the Venetians entered it by companies, and subjected 
it to a three days' pillage. They took possession of 
the magazines, the artillery, the buildings of every 
description, and twenty-one galleys which still re- 
mained shut up in Chioggia. 

The war continued to linger for nearly a year 
longer. When utterly exhausted, Venice having lost 
all her possessions on land and a great part of her 
wealth, and Genoa never having recovered from the 
Chioggia disaster, they agreed to come to terms. 
Peace was signed on August 6, 1381. By one of its 
conditions, the prisoners on both sides were restored. 
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It is to be recorded, to the honour of the Venetian 
ladies, that when the Genoese taken at Chioggia 
were released, they amply supplied them with clothes 
and other requisites. Tifteen hundred of them had 
perished, and it is computed that the war cost Grenoa 
eight thousand of her citizens. Whether Napoleone 
Grimaldi was one of the number I am unable to state, 
but his name appeal's no more in the history of his 
country. 

Giovanni Orimaldi. — Prince of Monaco, and grand- 
son of the Carlo Grimaldi who was killed at Crecy. 
In the year 1841 he commanded the Genoese fleet 
which acted in concert with Klippo Visconti, Lord 
of Milan, against the Venetians, led by Niccold 
Trivisano. These latter had armed in the river Po a 
number of vessels. They had thirty heavy and as many 
light galleys, and about a hundred smaller vessels. 
Grimaldi had only fifty-live light galleys. Not caring 
for the disparity of numbers, nor for the fact that 
the banks of the river were lined by twelve thousand 
hostile infantrj'^ under the command of the famous 
Franceso Carmagnola, Grimaldi descended the river 
with his fleet on May 22, and attacked the enemy 
close to Cremona. The battle began with the break 
of day, and lasted till night-time. When darkness 
fell, Grimaldi had lost five galleys, a large number of 
fighting men, and his position seemed full of danger. 
Far from despairing, however, he sent earnest re- 
quests to the Milanese generals, Piccinino and Fran- 
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cesco Sforza, to aid him with, reinforcements. They 
responded nobly to his call, completely out- 
manoeavred Carmagnola, and reinforced Grimaldi 
with the 6lite of their forces. The battle was renewed 
next morning. Grimaldi was greatly aided by a 
sudden faU if the river, which left the heavy galleys 
of the Venetians grounded, whilst there was plenty 
of water for his own. He took full advantage of this, 
and manoeuvred with such skill that he captured all 
the larger galleys of the enemy, including that of the 
admiral, and put the remainder to flight. It is said 
that the total loss of the Venetians amounted, in 
men, to two thousand five hundred ; in vessels of all 
sizes, to seventy. Giovanni was not further connected 
with the history of Genoa. 

Ansaldo Orimaldi. — The following portrait is given 
of this nobleman by Giunio Carbone : * As it is the 
duty of the historian, in the cause of virtue, to bring 
to recollection those who, for some noble deed, deserve 
well of their country and of humanity, T will not pass 
over in silence Ansaldo Grimaldi, a person much to 
be venerated for the quality and wealth of his mind, 
guarded in his conversation, of a lofty soul, grave in 
authority, moderate in his expenses, inferior to none 
in vigilance, free — even bold — with the powerful, yet 
neither arrogant nor discourteous. He lived seventy- 
five years. Just three years before his death (1536)^ 
he bought with seventy thousand scudi four thousand 
dwellings in the Casa St. Giorgio, and ordered that 
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every year thej Bhoold be added to until fhej shonid 
amount to seyenty-foiir thousand; that then the 
levennes should be distributed annnaUj in various 
works of beneficence — such as in the relief of 
exorbitant charges, in supplementing the expenses 
of the Doge and the governors of the Republic, in 
increasing the study of letters, and in other pious 
and generous works. The Senate, moved by the 
magnanimity of Ansaldo, decreed that he and his 
descendants should be exempt for ever fix>m payment 
of taxes, and that a statue should be erected to him 
in the great hall of the palace.' 

Chrowimo Qrimdldi. — A Genoese statesman and 
prelate who flourished in the first moiety of the 
sixteenth century. He filled many diplomatic posts 
\vith great ability, but, his wife dying, he decided to 
embrace the profession of the Church. He easily 
reached its highest dignities. Starting as Bishop of 
Venafro and of Albenga, he was made Cardinal- 
Deacon by Pope Clement Yil. in 1527. Subse- 
quently he was nominated Archbishop of Ban, and 
later Archbishop of Genoa. He died in 1543. 

Cristoforo Orimaldi. — Thirty-seventh Doge of 
Genoa, elected January 4, 1535. In his term of 
office the city was fortified on the sea side, and on 
the side of Fasciuolo. 

Gasparo Orimaldi. — Elected January 4, 1549, to 
be forty-fourth Doge of Genoa. The principal 
events which occurred during his Dogeship were : 
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First, the instituting of a criminal process against 
Giambatista Fomari, who had been forty-second Doge 
of Genoa, and whose irregular election, against the 
understanding between the two divisions of nobles, 
has been already referred to. Fomari was accused of 
having, whilst Doge, conspired with France and with 
the Fieschi against the Republic. Found guilty, he 
was banished to Antwerp for the remainder of his life. 

The second important event was the conspiracy 
of Giulio Cibo— a conspiracy which, following so 
qidckly on that of Gianluigi Fiesco, was instru- 
mental in inducing Andrea Doria to change the law 
of 1528. Giulio Cibo was equally related to the 
Fieschi and Doria, but his sympathies had been 
always with the former. Promised the support of 
France by Cardinal de Belloy, he intrigued with the 
still remaining members of the Fieschi family, 
Ottobuono and Comelio, and with Assereto and Paolo 
Spinola, to overthrow Andrea Doria. When every- 
thing seemed to promise success, Cibo happened to 
come under the observation of Cosmo de' Medici, 
one of the acutest men of the age, who, strongly 
suspecting his designs, caused him to be imprisoned. 
Then, overcome by terror, he confessed everything, 
was tried and executed. 

Oiacomo Ghrimaldi. — ^Elected fifty- seventh Doge 
of Genoa, October 16, 1573, and held the office for 
two years. His reign was principally remarkable for 

» r?<fe Chapter I. 
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the oontentioiiB between the two Portioi, which led 
to the reforms of 1576.^ 

Dommico Orimaldi. — Son of Oiambatista Gri- 
maldi, Lord of Mgntaldeo. He had already dis* 
tingoished himself by seyeral brilliant feats of armSy 
when Pope Pins Y. nominated him General Oom- 
missioner of the pontifical galleys. In this capooity 
he took part in the £Eunous battle of Lepanto in 
1571. Quitting the military serrice he entered the 
Church, and became successively Bishop of Sayona 
and of Cavaillon. The wars of religion were in 
those times in their full swing. The Papal party 
required at Avignon a man of energy and experience. 
Pope Gregory JLLlT. selected Grimaldi. He sent him 
to Avignon as his archbishop and vice-legate — and 
certainly he merited the confidence of the Pope by 
the zeal with which he persecuted the Protestants. 
He died in 1591. 

Antonio Qrimaldi. — Elected sixty-seventh Doge 
of Genoa, November 27, 1593. His reign was entirely 
uneventful. 

Lazzaro Qrimaldi. — Elected seventy-ninth Doge 
of Genoa, December 10, 1597. This election was 
remarkable as occurring in the height of the contest 
for power between the Doria and the Spinola.' 
Genoa, beginning its career with a rivalry of families, 
had changed that system for a rivalry of Portici, and 

' Tufe Chapter IV. 

* Vide Chapter V.— Gianandrea Doria ; and Chapter VIII.— Am- 

brogio Spinola. 
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now, tliat rivalry having been extinguished, had re- 
curred to the old struggle of families. At the close 
of the sixteenth century, the Doria and the Spinola 
represented the rival factions. The former were led 
by Gianandrea, Prince Doria, one of the most ambi- 
tious members of the family. To enable him to 
carry out his plans of personal aggrandisement he 
supported the candidature of his kinsman, Agostino 
Doria, for the Dogeship. Spinola, to baulk him, 
used all his influence in favour of Lazzaro Grimaldi. 
The union of the Spinola and Grimaldi carried the 
day. It was well for the independence of the 
Eepublic that it was so. For in the following year, 
Philip n. of Spain having died, Doria, pretending to 
support the pretensions of the Eepublic on Finale, 
manoeuvred so as to gain it for himself. The rule of 
Grimaldi was chiefly noticeable for the continued 
rivaby between the two families mentioned. 

Imca GriTnaldi, — Elected seventy-third Doge of 
G^noa, March 1, 1605. A reign principally remark- 
able for the attempts of Spain on Liguria, especially 
on Spezzia. This attempt was foiled by the fortifica- 
tions erected by the Genoese. 

In this reign, moreover, a remarkable law was 
promulgated;' a law described as being the worst 
possible in substance, and the most pernicious in its 
application. It was simply this : that in a certain 
fixed time the Lesser Council should assemble to 

* Chapter YIII., Ambrogio Spinola. 

U 
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receive secret letters presented by each of its mem- 
bers, in which, should be noted the name of him 
considered most worthy of exile. Should^the name of 
one man be found in four of these letters, he should 
be sentenced to two years' exile. 

Alessandro Grimaldi, — Elected the hundred and 
eighth Doge of Genoa, June 27, 1671. His Dogeship 
was noteworthy for the war with Savoy which lasted 
the greater part of it, fought with varying fortunes, 
and ending on January 18, 1673, by leaving matters 
in almost the same condition as before the war. But 
it was even more remarkable for the conspiracy of 
Raffaele della Torre. Bom of a good family, 
Raffaele early gave himself to dissipation, and so 
rapidly did he descend, that he shortly became the 
consort of thieves, a thief, and even a pirate himself. 
In one of his predatory excursions he captured a ship 
laden with specie. Convicted of this, he was sentenced 
to the gallows, and his property was confiscated. 
Eafi'aele, however, took refuge in Provence ; thence, 
moved by a desire of vengeance, he went to Turin. 
Here, having asserted that he possessed the means 
to effect a revolution in Genoa, he was introduced to 
Carlo Emanuele II., reigning Duke of Savoy. Carlo 
Emanuele received him gladly, accepted his plans, and 
made him Captain of cuirassiers. He then assembled 
his council to consult as to the expediency of carry- 
ing out the plan at once. There was much opposi- 
tion ; but the views of the Duke prevailed, and it was 
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resolved to declare war against the Eepublic, so as 
to entice the Genoese army into the field whilst 
della Torre should attempt that city and Savona, 

Everything was thus arranged. Whilst the ducal 
army marched towards Altare, della Torre, having 
received large sums from the Duke, levied bands of 
men, and made every preparation to surprise Genoa 
on the day of St. John the Baptist, the patron saint 
of the city, and a national holiday. On the eve of 
the day, he found himself in the valley of Bisagno, 
in communication with conspirators within, who had 
engaged to admit him by the gates of San Simone 
and Acquasola the following day. But just at that 
moment the heart of his principal agent, one Vicco, 
failed him. He thought it would be safer to betray 
his master than to follow his orders. On the day 
before the festival, then, he disclosed the whole 
affair to a senator, Giambatista Cattaneo. The 
measures at once taken to meet the danger showed 
Eaffaele that all was discovered. He accordingly 
fled to Piacentino, where he buried all the writings 
•likely to compromise his friends, and succeeded in 
reaching Turin. Here he received a pension from 
Carlo Emanuele during the latter's life ; but on his 
death in 1675, the regent, the Duchess Giovanna, 
giving him the capitalised amount of his pension, 
ordered him to leave her States. He wandered about 
through France and Holland, and came at last to 
Venice, where he was assassinated in 1681. 

u2 
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The fact that this conspiracy was discovered on 
the eve of the day appointed for carrying it ont, not 
by the vigilance of the Doge and his officers, but, 
like that of Vachero, by the treachery of one of the 
conspirators, shows how little efficacious were the 
measures of espionage and denunciation introduced 
in 1607 and 1628. 

It is strange that this conspirator, Baffaele deUa 
Torre, should have been the grandson of the senator 
of the same name who wrote the history of the con- 
spiracy of Vachero. 

Aritonio Chrivnaldi. — Elected, August 7, 1703, the 
hundred and twenty-fourth Doge of Genoa. His 
reign was entirely uneventful. 

Luca Grimaldi. — Elected, January 22, 1728, the 
hundred and thirty-ninth Doge of Genoa. Likewise 
an uneventful reign. 

Giambatista Grimaldi, — Elected, June 7, 1752, 
the hundred and forty-eighth Doge of Genoa. The 
most noteworthy event of his Dogeship was the failure 
to reunite Corsica to Genoa, notwithstanding that 
her right had been conceded by the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle. 

Giangiacomo Grimaldi. — Elected, June 22, 1756, 
the hundred and fifty-second Doge of Genoa. A 
Dogeship devoted entirely to the war with Corsica. 

Pierfrancesco Grimaldi. — Elected, January 26, 
1773, the one hundred and fifty-eighth Doge of Genoa. 
A Dogeship undistiguished by any important event. 
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I cannot quit this imperfect record of the achieve- 
ments, connected with Genoa, of the Grimaldi, with- 
out referring for an instant to the great part the 
family has played in the history of other countries. 
• This will be easily conceived when it is remembered 
that to the first lord of Antibes, Hugues, son of 
Thibaud, the following families, more or less illus- 
trious, and now more or less extinct, have traced 
their descent. 

First I may mention the princes of Monaco, 
and the Grimaldo of Spain. Next in order, the 
Grimaldi of Genoa ; then the lords of ChS^teauneuf 
and of Guarti^res, in the county of Nice ; then the 
dukes of EboH, the princes of Salerno, the marquises 
of Teano, the counts of Polo, the counts of Caval- 
leroni, the barons Monte Pelouse ; then, again, the 
Neapolitan marquises of Mandunio, the barons de 
Beaufort, the Griajtaldi of Seville, the princes of 
Lixen-Sampigni. Once more, the counts of Beuil, a 
family which has rendered great services to France, 
and one of whose members, in the wars of our country- 
men in France in the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was known by the title Le Fleau des Anglais ; 
then the Sicilian lords of Missimerio, the lords of 
Antibes and Corbon, the Sicilian princes of Santa 
Catarina — all these were Grimaldi. I can, then, with 
confidence repeat, that to write an account of the 
deeds of all the members of the family, would be to 
dive very deeply indeed into the history of Europe. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE SPINOLA. 

The family of the Spinola was one of the noblest 
and most ancient in Liguria. The first member of it 
of whom I have been able to find any record was 
Guide Spinola, who was Consul in 1102, a period 
when the affairs of the Republic were administered by 
two Consuls only. The Spinola belonged to the 
Ghibelline party, and, as a rule, acted in concert with 
the Doria. 

It is diflicult to trace in the earlier stages of 
the history of the Republic the deeds of any indivi- 
dual man who had not made himself remarkable 
by success as a conspirator or by his deeds as a 
warrior. It is not surprising, then, that we are 
forced to pass on to the year 1271 before the name 
of Spinola comes again prominently forward. In 
that year Oberto Spinola joined with Oberto Doria 
to reform the State in the interest of the Ghibelline 
party. 

Oberto Spinola. — Genoa was then governed by a 
foreign Podesta. She was prosperous. Only five 
years before, her fleets, led by Oberto Doria, had 
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dictated peace to the defeated Venetians. But the 
Doria were Ghibellines, and the form of government, 
of which the Podesta was the representative, happened 
to be protected bj the Grimaldi, who were Guelphs. 
The system of governing by means of a foreign 
Podesta had undoubtedly been devised to bar the 
great families of Genoa from a position so tempting 
to personal ambition. Hence, doubtless, the dis- 
favour with which it was regarded by those who were 
personally ambitious ; hence, too, the eagerness with 
which ambitious men, before guarantees for order had 
been established in 1528, availed themselves of their 
personal influence to strike for the highest position 
in the Bepublic. Animated by such ideas, the Spinola 
and Doria united, in 1271, to upset the existing 
government. With this object in view, they spared 
no means to acquire partisans amongst the nobles, 
and to gain the mass of the people by promises. 
Oberto Spinola was the moving spirit of the party. 
When all their preparations had been made, he left 
the city, and repaired to one \>i his palaces in the 
neighbourhood, which he had fixed upon as a 
rendezvous for the mercenaries he had bought and 
the adherents he had gained. But his plans had not 
been conducted with so much secrecy that some 
rumours regarding their object had not transpired. 
The Guelph party took the alarm, and began in their 
turn to adopt precautions against a surprise. Fearful 
lest these might prove effectual, and to make assn- 
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ranee doubly sure, Oberto Spinola returned to the 
city, demanded and obtained an interview with the 
opposite party, explained himself to their satisfaction, 
and entered into an accommodation, which was to be 
celebrated by a festive meeting. The festivities came 
ofiF in 'due course, but it happened — according, it is 
believed, to an understood arrangement — ^that,, in 
leaving the grounds, Oberto Spinola was attacked 
and wounded. A tumult then ensued. The followers 
of Spinola ran to support him; they beat oflF the 
pretended assassins, and, rushing to the palace of 
the Podesta, made him prisoner, to the cries of 
* Long live Oberto Spinola, Captain of the people ! ' 
But after all it was a coup mcmquS. The Parliament 
assembled, negotiations were entered into, the podesta 
was released, and Spinola retired to his estates. 

But the plan was only deferred. A better oppor- 
tunity soon oflFered. One of the Grimaldi, Podesta 
of Ventimiglia, had imprisoned, without, as they 
considered, just cause, Ugo Doria, Ansaldo Balbi, 
Guglielmo della Torre, and other prominent mem- 
bers of the Ghibelline party. He steadily refused 
to release them. Upon this, the two Oberti, Spinola 
and Doria, meeting their adherents, entered the city, 
and made a sudden appeal to the people. They 
expelled the Podesta, seized the national palace, and 
summoned a general assembly of the people. A 
resolution was then and there passed and proclaimed 
that the office of Podesta should be remodelled, and 
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the affairs of the State entrusted to two Captains of 
the people for twenty-two years. Spinola and Doria 
were elected. To the Podesta was assigned the pre- 
sidency of the court of justice, aided by three lesser 
judges. Eight senators, plebeian or noble, were to 
deliberate on all important matters, which, without 
their consent, could not be submitted to the Parlia- 
ment. In other respects the powers of the two cap- 
tains were absolute and unlimited. 

The reforms thus initiated lasted thirty years, 
and it cannot be denied that they were years of 
naval glory for Gtenoa, years in which she broke the 
power of Pisa, and again humbled Venice. Of 
Oberto Spinola himself all trace, however, is lost ; 
but the power remained in his family. In the 
course of the wars I have alluded to honourable 
mention is frequently made of the Admiral Tommaso 
Spinola, who captured one of the richest Pisan con- 
voys, after dispersing the fleet by which it was 
escorted ; of Enrico Spinola, who distinguished him- 
self in the same war ; of Corrado Spinola, who suc- 
ceeded Oberto as Captain of the people (1289) ; of 
Niccol6 Spinola, who with twenty-three Genoese 
galleys defeated a Venetian fleet of twenty-eight, on 
the coast of Asia Minor (1290). These were all 
famous men, deserving well of their country. 

Opizzino Spinola. — Corrado Spinola and his col- 
league Lamba Doria laid down their offices as Cap- 
tains of the people in 1301 ; whereupon the Grenoese 
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abolished those offices, and replaced them by an 
Abbot of the people and a foreign Podesta. Bat 
this arrangement did not suit the ambition of the 
then representative of . the Spinola, Opizzino by 
name. This Opizzino was the wealthiest nobleman 
in Liguria. In the splendour of his retinue, the 
magnificence of his mode of life, he vied with the 
princes of the day. It happened that in 1306, 
Giovanni, Marquis of Monferrato, died without male 
issue, leaving as his heiress a sister, Irene, married 
to Andronicus II., Emperor of Constantinople. This 
lady had three sons, to the second of whom, Teo- 
doro, the succession was secured. To him Opizzino 
oflFered his daughter in marriage. The immense 
wealth of Opizzino, and the difficulty of defending, 
from so great a distance, the marquisate against all 
claimants, induced the Imperial pair to accept the 
offer. The marriage was celebrated with great pomp, 
and after the honeymoon, Opizzino, arming his re- 
tainers, accompanied the bride and bridegroom to 
Monferrato, expelled the intruders, who, meanwhile, 
in the absence of an owner, had invaded it, and left 
them in possession. The pomp and splendour with 
which all his arrangements had been conducted, his 
alliance with the Imperial family of Constantinople, 
his personal magnificence, so blinded the people of 
Genoa, that on his return to that city at the close of 
the year (1806), the populace rose in tumult, and 
summoned a general assembly of the citizens. Here 
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it was proposed and carried that the double captaincy 
should be restored. Opizzino Spinola was elected 
one captain, with Bamaba Doria as his colleague. 

Bamaba Doria had also contract^ed a very favour- 
able marriage for his daughter by an alliance with 
the Marquis of Saluzzo. But as this nobleman had 
advanced and continued to advance claims on the 
Marquisate of Monferrato, the union did not tend 
to cordiality of intercourse between the two cap- 
tains. No long time indeed elapsed before their 
disunion became so marked as to end in a rupture. 
The Doria allied themselves with their ancient 
enemies the Grimaldi, whilst Opizzino Spinola, rally- 
ing his adherents, determined to strike. He caused 
his uncle Odoardo to excite a tumult in the city 
(1310) ; then, summoning a Parliament, he protested 
his innocence of any complicity in that tumult, and 
demanded full powers. His partisans did the rest. 
Bamaba Doria was deposed, and Spinola was nomi- 
nated Captain of the people for life. 

But he had pushed things so far, that even many 
of his own race, the Spinola di San Luca, turned 
against him. These, uniting with the Guelph party 
and the Doria, headed by Bamaba, prepared to resist 
him. Opizzino marched against them, but was 
beaten and expelled the city. His splendid palaces 
were despoiled and burnt, the form of the govern- 
ment was altered, and he himself sentenced to per- 
petual banishment (1311). In his banishment he 
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was shortly afterwards joined by Barnaba Doria, 
discontented that the vacant captaincy had not fallen 
upon him. The rest of the Doria family continued, 
however, hostile to Spinola, and by this disunion 
between the two great Ghibelline families, the 
Guelph party was enabled gradually to recover its 
supremacy in Genoa. 

Then ensued a kind of civil war, the Spinola act- 
ing on the JRiviera, and with them the Doria. Tor 
these, finding they had worked only for the Guelphs, 
gradually became reconciled to the Spinola, took 
possession of the cities of the Riviera, and even 
allied themselves with the Visconti and other ene- 
mies of Liguria. Nor was it till 1326 that Roberto 
di Napoli, then Suzerain of Genoa, opened a way 
for peace between the two factions, and for the re- 
storation of tlie Ghibellines to their lost offices in 
the city of Genoa. But before that happened, 
Opizzino Spinola had given way to younger men. 
He had distinguished himself in the many en- 
counters which had taken place between the rival 
parties and the allies of each ; but in the history of 
Genoa proper he does not figure again. He was a 
man who ruined splendid chances by too much self- 
seeking. 

Galeotto Spinola, — The next member of the family 
of whom any mention is made. He was a son or 
nephew of Opizzino, appointed with Raffaele Doria 
Captain of the people in 1335, to shake off the yoke 
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of Roberto di Napoli — a revolution which was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. He is not further men- 
tioned. 

A hundred years elapsed before another member 
of the family came prominently to the front ; but in 
1432 an opportunity was afforded to and seized by 
not the least eminent of its members. 

Francesco Spinola. — It happened that in 1435 
Giovanna (Jeanne), Queen of Naples, died. She 
had named as her heir Een6 d'Anjou, having pre- 
viously annulled the adoption of Alfonso of Arra- 
gon. Hence ensued a contest between the two 
rivals, in which the Grenoese sided with Een6 
d'Anjou. The first operation of Alfonso was to march 
to attack Gueta. To defend this important place 
the Genoese despatched, on the spur of the moment, 
two vessels, having on board four 'hundred infantry 
and four hundred archers, under the command of 
Francesco Spinola. These had scarcely arrived 
when Spinola was invested by the authorities with 
the supreme command of the city. With the hand- 
ful of men under him he did wonders, repelling 
every assault of the vastly superior numbers by 
whom he was assailed, and keeping up the spirits of 
the townspeople. The siege was conducted by 
Alfonso in person. He had under his command 
fourteen large ships of war, eleven galleys, and 
eleven ihousand men. The dite of the nobility of 
Spain had flocked to his standard. Victory seemed 
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ssared ; but the splendid defence of Spinola foiled 
him. This able captain prolonged it long enough to 
allow a Genoese fleet to come to the relief of the town. 
It is true that this fleet, commanded by Biagio 
Assereto, was inferior to that of the enemy ; but it 
not only completely defeated it, but took prisoner 
the King of Navarre, Alfonso of Arragon, and the 
great majority of the nobles who had come to revel in 
the capture of the city. Nor was this all. Francesco 
Spinola, animated by the success of the fleet, sallied 
from the city, attacked the enemy's land forces, and 
completely beat them, taking their camp and an 
enormous booty. So great was its amount that his- 
torians of a much later period remark that in their 
day there were families in Genoa possessing hereditary 
incomes which had no other origin than the victory 
of Gaeta ! 

Bat Francesco Spinola was not satisfied with 
these laurels. He aspired to become the liberator 
of his country, then under the suzerainty of the 
Duke of Milan. Arriving from Gaeta, he set him- 
self at once to work. In impassioned and eloquent 
speeches he urged upon his fellow-citizens to unite 
with him in the good work — to shake off the yoke 
which imposed upon them, as a Governor, a man who 
might by accident be good, but who probably was 
the precise opposite. His words fell on no inat- 
tentive audience. The public feeling became roused. 
An unpopular order of the Duke Filippo (Visconti 
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of Milan) fanned it to fury. On January 15, 1436, 
when the new Governor appointed by the Duke 
entered the city, and was going with his predecessor 
to the Palace, Francesco Spinola, with his baud of 
conspirators, appeared in the streets. The n^w 
Governor, Triulzio, at once fled and escaped to the 
Castelletto; but his predecessor, known as the 
* hated Olzati,* was first pelted by the women with 
crockery and other vessels, and finally killed by his 
pursuers. In this way Francesco Spinola recovered 
freedom for his country. 

His name does not recur in her history, nor did 
the family send to the front any representative 
during the long and troublesome period which pre- 
ceded the establishment of the constitution of 1528. 
But the estimation in which it was held was shown 
by the fact that the first Doge elected under the 
reformed and settled system was a Spinola. 

Batista Spinola, — Thirty-fifth Doge. Elected 
January 4, 1531. He held office for two years, but 
they were perfectly uneventful. He was a man of 
high character, without personal ambition, and 
eminently fitted to preside over the first working, of 
a new constitution. 

Luca Spinola, — Luca, the son of Batista, was the 
forty-fifth Doge of Genoa. He held the office from 
January 1551 to January 1553. His rule was dis- 
figured by the cruel punishment of death inflicted on 
the innocent and giftsed Jacopo Bonfadio. Whether 
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Luca Spinola was at all concerned in tiiis attoeio^s 
deedit is impossible to affirm orto deny. Therecordk 
of the trial have disappeared* But this at least is 
certain, that he did not extend to Jacopo the pardon 
which is the prerogative of the execntive power,— 
and to this extent he certainly is worthy of condeni'- 
nation. Yet, whatever fame his memory possesses 
in the present day, is due entirely to the victinu Fdr 
the fact of the death of Bonfadio occurring whiM 
Luca Spinola was Doge of Genoa is the only &ct by 
which the name of Luca Spinola will ever be recalled 
to the memory of posterity. 

8imone Spinola. — Simone Spinola was the fifty- 
fourth Doge, holding office from October 1567 t6 
October 1569. His rule is principally distinguished 
by the murder of Sampiero da Bastelica, and the 
pacification of Corsica by Giorgio Doria. These 
subjects have been treated of in the third chapter of 
this volume. It remains only to remark that to 
Simone Spinola would appear to be due the selection 
• of a man so able and so conciliating as Giorgio 
Doria. 

Ambrogio Spinola, — This member of the family 
was its directing mind during that critical period in 
the history of reformed Genoa (1590 to 1603) when 
the ambition of Oianandrea Doria excited terror in 
the minds of all lovers of the constitution. Am- 
brogio Spinola was the active head of the constitu- 
tional party. It is true that he might have been 
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actuated by other motives, possibly not so pure. 
The Spinola and Doria were at that time the two 
rival families of Genoa ; rivals in wealth, rivals in 
politics, rivals in the number of their followers. 
This rivalry had given birth, doubtless, to personal 
ill-feeling. But whilst Gianandrea Doria threw him- 
self on the^ support of Spain, to enslave his country 
for his own advantage, Ambrogio Spinola rested on 
the affections of the party which would have to the 
utmost resisted the pretensions of that country. 
The rivalry between the two parties came to an issue 
in the election for the Dogeship in 1597. The two 
candidates were Lazzaro Grimaldi and Agostino 
Doria. All the interest of the Spinola was exerted 
in favour of Grimaldi, whilst naturally Gianandrea 
Doria endeavoured to procure the election of his 
relative. It was believed that the victory of the 
Doria would bring the Eepublic in complete bondage 
to Spain. This was so clearly pointed out by 
Ambrogio Spinola that the patriotic feelings of the 
Genoese would not be denied, and Grimaldi tri- 
umphed. It is due to the memory of Ambrogio 
Spinola to state that his influence was always exerted 
to the maintenance of the constitution. 

But there was another Spinola, a Genoese, re- 
garding whose exploits, though they took place on 
another scene than that of Genoa, yet bring such 
honour to the country which gave him birth that it 
is impossible, in alluding to the achievements of the 

X 
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fiajuilj, to pass them over. I allude to Ambroise, 
Marquis de Spinola. 

Ambrogio Spmola. — ^This celebrated man was 
bom at Genoa in the jear 1569. His father was 
Pilippino Spinola ; his mother, daughter of Prince 
Grimaldi of Salerno. He received a very carefiil 
education, and filled many civil fanctions* His in- 
fluence was arrayed against the Doria interest, which 
he considered menacing the best interests and even 
the liberty of his country. The persuasion of his 
younger brother drew him, however, firom a civil 
life. This brother, Federigo, had entered the naval 
service of Spain, and had distinguished himself by 
gaining material advantages over the Dutch fleet. 
He had just been appointed Grand Admiral when he 
proposed to Ambrogio to second him in an expedi- 
tion against England. The offer roused within the 
soul of Ambrogio the desire to be a warrior, and, 
though he had never practised military exercises, he 
at once raised a corps of nine thousand old soldiers, 
and led them into the Low Countries. His arrival 
was opportune, inasmuch as it saved the Archduke 
Albert from totial ruin. Opposed, then, to the first 
captain in Europe, the famous Maurice of Nassau, he 
displayed very high military abilities. So high 
was the esteem entertained of his talents, that in 
1603 King Philip III. appointed him commander in 
chief of his armies in the Low Countries. He was 
at the same time directed to take charge of the siege 
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of Ostend wliich had been going on for two years. 
His first care was to complete the necessary materials ; 
then to .^.ge fcr tte p^etua. pajient of his 
troops, as the best means to prevent mutiny. In this 
his patience was inexhaustible. At the same time he 
baffled all the attempts of Maurice to relieve the place, 
and finally, on September. 22, 1604, he forced it to 
surrender. For this exploit, which gave him a Euro- 
pean reputation, he received the order of the Golden 
Fleece. In 1606, at the head of forty thousand men, 
he compelled Maurice to raise the siege of Ghent ; 
then suddenly invading Friesland, and then Over- 
Yssel, he maintained himself in those countries by 
the exercise of the most splendid strategy. Subse- 
quently he captured Grol and Eheinberg, and was 
only baffled in pursuing his conquests by the incessant 
rains. At length the contest came to an end. 
Spinola, who had spent his fortune and engaged his 
credit to maintain his troops, himself advised peace. 
On April 24, 1607, he signed a suspension of arms ; 
and this, in 1609, was converted into a truce for 
twelve years. 

During the truce, Spinola visited his native city, 
and was received there with the greatest enthusiasm. 
The highest honours were within his reach, but he 
refused them. 

When war again threatened, in consequence of the 
danise of the Duke of Cleves, Juliers, and Berg, 
Spinola was at his post. By a rapid movement he 

X 2 
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conquered the lower Palatinate, and the following 
year, 1621, took Juliers. He then besieged Bergen- 
op-Zoom, when suddenly he found himself assailed 
by two armies, under Maurice and Mansfeld, at the 
same time. He retreated, however, under the fire 
of the enemy with so much skill that he did not lose 
a gun or a sick man. The prudence, energy, and 
coolness which he displayed in this retreat would 
alone have been sufficient to place him in the first 
rank of captains. 

In 1624 he undertook the siege of Breda, a place 
on the fortifications of which Maurice had exhausted 
all the resources of his genius. He first encamped 
with thirty thousand men at a distance of two 
leagues from the town ; then, he made as though he 
was about to retire, as his lieutenants advised him, 
before the difficulties of the enterprise. But on the 
approach of autumn, when Maurice and the com- 
mandant of the place, Justin of Nassau, thought that 
he had abandoned all his designs on the place, he 
suddenly invested it. The town was badly provisioned 
and populous. Maurice and Frederic of Nassau made 
every effort to relieve it, but in vain : it capitulated 
at the end of ten months, June 5, 1625. 

In 1628 Spinola was sent to Madrid to give his 
opinion regarding the war of the Mantua succession, 
then about to break out. In his journey across 
France he paid his respects to Louis XIII., then 
besieging La Eochelle. The opinions which he gave 
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as to the means of reducing that place were listened 
to as though they had been oracles. At Madrid his 
advice to maintain peace was rejected, and he was 
sent, to his great regret, to command the Eoyal 
forces in the Milanese. Circumstances combined to 
make his situation there particularly disagreeable. 
He conceived a great disgust at seeing his country 
then once more trodden down by the Germans. By 
the end of 1629 all the possessions of the Duke of 
Mantua were in the hands of the Spaniards, except- 
ing Mantua, besieged by Collalto, and Casal, invested 
by Spinola. He again endeavoured to bring about a 
peace, but was baffled by intriguers. To reduce 
Casal he was left to his own resources. He never- 
theless pushed the siege ; but, disgusted by the 
jealousies shown him, he fell sick, and died at Cas- 
telnuovo, whither he had been carried. Ambrogio 
Spinola united to the qualities of a great captain, a 
great skill as a diplomatist, the rarest private virtues, 
a perfect disinterestedness, and great humaniiy. He 
died September 25, 1630.* 

Meanwhile the family continued to maintain its 
prestige in Genoa, and indeed maintained it to the 
very last. 

Tommaso Spinola, — On April 21, 1613, Tommaso 
Spinola was elected seventy-eighth Doge of the 
Ligurian Republic, and held the office for two years. 

> This account of the fiunons Spinola has been mainly taken from 
the Nou veils BvographU GhUrale, 
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His mle was one of peace and quiet, thougli it was 
the repose of confidence which preceded the conspi- 
racy of Vachero. 

And/rea Spinola. — The year subsequent to that 
conspiracy, his relative, Andrea Spinola, was elected 
eighty-seventh Doge. He it was who commenced 
those fortifications of the fourth or mountainous 
circle of the city, which were completed by Gian- 
stefano Doria in 1633. It is a magnificent work, 
twenty miles in length, crossing the highest ridge of 
the mountains. Beginning at the Lantema, it termi- 
nated in the valley of Bisagno, joining itself to the 
upper end of Carignano, the extreme part of the city 
on its eastern side. This Doge steadily resisted the 
eflPbrts of Carlo Emanuele — not concealed after the 
failure of the Vachero conspiracy — against the inde- 
pendence of the Eepublic. 

Alessandro Spinola. — Son of the preceding, was 
ninety-ninth Doge, from November 1654, to October 
1656. His rule was chiefly remarkable for a dispute 
with the Knights of Malta, which was eventually 
settled to the satisfaction of the Eepublic ; and for a 
terrible plague which broke out in 1 656, and lasted 
that and the following year, making ravages scarcely 
inferior to those recorded by Boccaccio. It had all the 
symptoms and signs of the real plague. It is noted 
by writers of the period that of those who recovered 
the great majority were women, and that even these 
did not regain their pristine vigour, but that the 
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disease left the brain more or less affected. Amongst 
those who greatly distinguished themselves by their 
zeal, self-denial; and devotion were Giambatista 
Kaggio, a senator, one of the noblest of men ; and 
the noble ladies Lanra Pinella, famous for her 
beauty, and Sofia Lomellina. They all fell victims 
to their self-denial ; but not until they had spread 
comfort and consolation wherever they bent their 
footsteps, and earned a title to the eternal gratitude 
of their countrymen. 

Agostino Spinola. — ^Doge fipom July 1679 to 
August 1681, a time when the independence of G^noa 
was sorely threatened by Louis XIV. The rise of 
the French marine had been as great as the declen- 
sion of that of Genoa ; but she had lost none of her 
pride, nor her love of freedom. 

Luea Spinola. — Doge from August 1687 to August 
1689. Two years prior to his accession to office the 
French, after having bombarded the city and inflicted 
great damage and suffering, had dictated to the 
Eepublic a peace by which it agreed to dismiss 
within one month its Spanish garrison, to renounce 
its alliances, to disarm the navy, and — hardest and 
most insulting of aU — ^to pay to the Fieschi family a 
hundred thousand scudi ! The Eepublic was suffer- 
ing from these hard conditions during the whole 
period of Luca Spinola's incumbency of office, and, 
what was of more concern, saw herself threatened at 
the same time by Germany and Spain. 
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Nieeold Spmolo.— Doge from 1740 to 1742. A 
rale noteworthy for the pacification of Corsica after 
the rerdt of Theodore von Nenhof, titular king of 
that island ; tot the difficnltieB and tendencies to a 
new risingwhioh mani&gted th^nielvea ; and for the 
eCforta made hy the Doge and senators to pacify the 
islanders. It was in vain ; the hatred to Genoese 
snpremaoy had become too deeply imbedded in their 
minds. 

Fer^na/ndo Sjnnola.— The last Doge of the family, 
elected January 7, 1778, and excused from holding 
office (m the 12th of the same month, on account 
of his old age. 

Margherita %>tnoIa. — ^The last member of the 
fiimily of whom the history of Genoa takes notice is 
a lady ; and that not in respect of her, bat of the 
events to which her demise gave rise. Mai^herita 
Spinola, heiress of one of the branches of the 
Spinola, died in the year 1797, leaving a very large 
dower to her kinswoman, daughter of Agostino 
Spinola, and exhorting her to marry one of the sons 
of Giacomo Serra. Now, Agostino, father of the 
heiress, was comparatively poor ; and before he would 
consent to the marriage he desired that the Serra, 
who were extremely rich, should permit a portion of 
- the dower to be transferred to himself. They refused ; 
whereupon he broke off negotiations with them, and 
married his daughter to Alerame Pallavicino, whom 
he found more complaisant. The Serra were so 
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eoiraged at this, that they and their adherents, the 
Saoli, the Gentili, the Carrega, and others, deter- 
mined to augment the confusion abeadj introduced 
by the French Revolution, so as to have a free field 
for revenge. This happened just at the time when 
General Bonaparte, having driven the Austrians from 
Italy, was using every artifice in his power to incite 
the people of G^noa against the aristocracy. The 
defection of the leading families from their own 
order came to him as a piece of unlooked-for fortune. 
His agent, Salicetti, was at once despatched to the 
city to foment disturbances. He succeeded too 
well. The people were induced to rise ; and the same 
year saw the virtual extinction of the&mous Eepublic, 
though its nominal existence was prolonged yet for 
five years. 
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APPENDIX I. 

THE 8EVEBAL CONSTITUTIONS OF GENOA. 

I. 

A.D. 934, — Genoa was sacked by the Saracens in the 
year 934, and nine thousand of her citizens were carried 
away captive. Unable to recover their comrades and to 
avenge them, the Ligurians refortified the town, restored 
commerce, and by their indefatigable industry so repaired 
every injmy, that a few years later they were able to 
attack Corsica, then occupied by the Saracens. The form 
of government was EepubUcan, the laws being administered 
by two Consula 

n. 

A.D. 1134. — ^This form remained unaltered till the year 
1134, when, the Republic having greatly prospered, it was 
decided to change the mode of administration. Instead of 
two Consuls, twelve were now chosen. Six of these, 
called Consoli del Comune, were to devote themselves to 
poKtical matters ; the others, entitled ConsoK de' Placiti, to 
civil affairs. The first commanded the armies, negotiated 
with foreign powers, and administered the finances ; the 
second administered justice, protected the public safety, 
and superintended public works. There was created also, 
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in addition to the Senate, a Greater Conncil of about a 
thousand members. Permission was also obtained from 
the King of the Romans to coin money. 

m. 

A.D. 1148. — The prosperity and power of Grenoa in- 
creasing, the people of the other parts of Idgoria submitted 
to her influence. The feudal Signori came into the city, 
and were inscribed in the list of Consular families. This 
was the first origin of the Golden Book, or catalogue of 
noble families. 

IV. 

A.D. 1169. — ^In consequence of internal contentions it 
was decided to abolish the Consular system, and, in imita- 
tion of other Italian cities, to commit the govemment to a 
foreign Podest^. This was accordingly done. 

V. 

A.D. 1257. — In consequence of the unbridled habits of 
the Podesta, Filippo della Torre, a Milanese, the people 
rose, as he was leaving the city on the term of his magis- 
tracy, assailed him with stones and other weapons, and 
declared they would have no Podesta for the fature. The 
form of govemment was then altered. A Captain of the 
people, Guglielmo Boccanegra, was elected, to administer 
foreign affairs. The following reforms were then inaugu- 
rated : 1. General Parliaments to be abolished, and a 
Superior Council substituted. 2. Trades and professions 
to be divided into thirty-three orders, each to be superin- 
tended by two Consuls. 3. To retain the foreign Podesta, 
but to insist that he be a doctor of law, to judge civil and 
criminal^cases. 4. To nominate a Captain of the people to 
convoke the councils, administer state affairs, and compel 
observance of the laws. 5. To assign to him a guard of 
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fifty soldiers, twelve pages, two chancellors, and fourteen 
thousand lire (present value) per annum ; and to continue 
him in office for ten years. 

VI. 

A.D. 1261-2. — The foregoing constitution lasted but 
four years. In 1261 a popular tumult arose in consequence 
of the Grenoese having been excommunicated by reason of 
their alliance with the Greek Emperor, Paleologus. In 
the height of the tumult, Lanfranco, brother of the Captain 
of the people, Boccanegra, fell dead in the crowd. The 
brother was seized by such terror that he incontinently 
fled, leaving the rioters masters of the town. The State 
was then reformed anew. The Captaincy of the people 
was abolished, and in place of it the Podesta restored to 
his old authority. A council of eight * Ancients ' was also 
instituted, six of whom were taken from the nobles, and 
two from the people. 

vn. 

A.D, 1271. — This year, the quarrels between the Guelph 
and Ghibelline parties produced another reform. The 
leaders of the latter, Oberto Doria and Oberto Spinola, 
convoked a Parliament, by which it was decided that 
Doria and Spinola should be appointed joint Captains of 
the people for twenty-two years, to watch over the safety 
of the Bepublic ; that a Parliament should be convened 
every month; that cases civil and criminal should be 
decided upon by a foreign Podesta assisted by three in- 
ferior judges ; that the foreign Podesta should sit between 
the two Captains of the people on occasions of public cere- 
mony ; that he should reside in the Palace, have guards, 
and a public salary ; that the Council of Ancients should 
consist of eight members taken indiscriminately from 
nobles and commoners. 
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vm. 



A.D. 1301. — In this year the constitution underwent 
another change. The office of Captain of the people was 
abolished, and in place thereof an Abbot of the people was 
appointed. He was to preside over the Lesser Council, to 
consist of twenty-four Ancients; and likewise over the 
General Council or Parliament. To the foreign Podesttk 
was committed the executive power, viz. that of carrying 
out the public decrees. 

IX. 

A.D. 1306. — ^Another revolution was effected by Oppiz- 
zino Spinola and Bamaba Doria. The Captains of the 
people were restored, and Spinola and Dona nominated to 
the posts. 

X. 

A.D. 1306. — Two other changes occurred the same 
year. By the first, one Captaincy of the people was 
abolished; by the second, the other Captaincy followed, 
and twelve Grovemors were appointed, six nobles and six 
commoners. 

XL 

A.D. 1311. — But five years later this arrangement was 
disturbed. The nobles, tired of the ambition of the fec- 
tions, and especially of the Spinola, resolved to confer the 
suzerainty of the Republic on a foreign sovereign. They 
chose for that purpose the Emperor Henry VTL The 
changes made were these : 1. That the power of a sove- 
reign should be conferred on the Emperor for twenty years. 
2. That, when present, he should administer it himself; 
when absent, by means of a vicegerent. 3. That a solemn 
oath should be made to him to assist him in all the wars 
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he might make, from the sea of Proyence to that of Sicily. 
4. That he impose no fresh tribute or tax. 5. That Qhibel- 
lines and Grnelphs, nobles and commoners, should succeed 
equally to the magistracy. 

XII. 

A.D. 1312. — ^But the following year this arrangement 
was abolished. The Emperor Henry VII. died. Then 
arose tumults and contests, which ended in the expulsion 
of the two leading Ghibelline families ; the reintroduction 
of the office of Captains of the people ; the reappointment 
of a foreign Podest^ for civil and criminal cases, and of an 
Abbot of the people for the protection of the poor. 

xm. 

A.D. 1318. — ^This lasted six years. But in 1318, the 
expelled Qhibellines having besieged the city, the suze- 
rainty was again conferred on a foreign potentate for six 
years, the choice falling on Robert, King of Naples. 

XIV. 

A.D. 1332 — Robert maintained his authority fourteen 
years. In 1326 he reintroduced the Qhibellines; but in 
1332 this party expelled his vicegerent, and again reformed 
the constitution. It was decided in a Parliament to appoint 
two Captains of the people for two years, two Podesta to 
settle disputes, an Abbot of the people for the poor, and a 
Council of Ancients, composed entirely of Ghibellines, 
equally taken from the nobles and commoners. 

XV. 

A.D. 1339. — Another change occurred seven years later. 
In a popular tumult it was decided to abolish the office of 
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Abbot of the people, and to elect a Doge, with, princely 
authority, and for life ; to appoint a conncil of fifteen mem- 
bers, all commoners and Ghibellines; to nominate two 
Podest^, one to judge criminal, the other political offences. 



XVI. 

A.D. 1353. — This arrangement lasted fonrteen years. 
But in a time of national depression, in 1353, the Dogeship 
was abolished, and the suzerainty of the Republic conferred 
upon Giovanni Visconti, Archbishop of Milan, for life. 
The other arrangements were left unchanged. 

xvn. 

A.D. 1356. — The foreign suzerain was expelled, and the 
Dogeship restored. The following constitutional changes 
took effect on this occasion. The Doge was to be appointed 
for life, but nobles were excluded from the office ; the Par- 
liaments were rehabilitated with their former powers ; a 
Council of twelve Ancients was appointed, six merchants 
and six artisans, without whose consent the Doge was 
forbidden to decide on weighty affairs of state ; a Vice- 
Doge and five Syndics were nominated to watch the observ- 
ance of the laws ; a foreign Podesta was placed over the 
law courts. 

XVIII. 

A.D. 1377. — The following reforms were made at the 
instance of the Doge, Niccolo Guarco. The Parliament 
was divided into two Councils ; the office of purveyors for 
a state of war was created, and a special magistrate nomi- 
nated for the affairs of the kingdom of Cyprus. 
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XIX. 



A.D. 1380. — ^The political condition of Gbnoa at this 
time has been thns described by a Genoese writer :* * The 
city contains three orders; that of the Nobles, always 
combated and depressed ; that of the Middle Class, com- 
manding and administering the affairs of the Republic ; and 
that of the Common People, which, accoi^^ing to its custom, 
favoured those who best understood how to corrupt it, and 
imparted yigour to tumults. Each of these parties was 
divided, likewise, into two sections — ^the Bianchi and the. 
Neri, the latter descended from the Guelphs, the former 
from the Ghibellines. The object of all was ambition to 
command. Thas, the Fregosi, professors of law, mastered 
and drew affcer them the middle class, whilst, similarly, the 
Adomi, originally tanners, ruled and were followed by the 
common people. The nobles, excluded from ruling and im- 
patient of constraint, withdrew, as a rule, to their castles 
in the Apennines ; whilst those who, possessing no fiefs, had 
no places of ref age outside, used every effort to raise them- 
selves. In fact, all conditions and orders of men, quite 
forgetful of the public good, looked after their own interests 
only.' 

XX. 

A.D. 1396. — The Dogeship was abolished, and the suze- 
rainty of the Republic once more conferred on a foreign 
potentate — this time Charles VI. of France. The follow- 
ing conditions were imposed : 1. The Dogeship abolished, 
a Royal Governor to be appointed. 2. The existing constitu- 
tion to be in other respects unchanged. 3. No new taxes 
to be imposed. 4. The State not to be dismembered. 5. 
The King to defend the Republic whenever it might be ne- 
cessary. 6. J^ a security, the Genoese to place in his hands 
eight of the principal fortresses. 

> Qiunio Carbone. 
T 
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XXL 

i.D. 1400. — ^The Boseraantjr of a forrign ]Krtetiiaf» 
alx^hedy and the Capiaincy of the people TestoredL 

xxn. 

▲.D. 1401. — l!h% BiuEeraudy of Fraooe leslot^ 
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I.D. 1405. — ^Again'aiboHahed; t^ MnTcihaif Teocklii» 
di Moni&ri^ito appoiiited Oapiain of the'Eepill^ 

XXIV. 

A.D. 1410-S. — ^After manj tnmnltB the Di^^eship was 
i^estpred ; and in 1418 tibe following constitntion drawn up 
by a council of reformers appointed by the Doge, GKorgio 
Adorno, was agreed npon in a general Parliament : 1. All 
previous constitutions to be annulled. 2. The Podests^ to 
be a foreigner, and judge of all causes not submitted to 
the magistrate of commerce or to the consuls. of equity, and 
to have five thousand lire as salary. 3. The Council of 
the Ancients to be the Doge's Council, which he is to con- 
sult on all proper occasions. 4. The Council of the * Forty' 
to be consulted in all weighty matters. 5. The Greater 
Council to deliberate on war, on peace, and on public con- 
tracts. 6. The Doge to have the presidency of both the 
Councils. 7. The Syndics to supervise the actions of aQ 
the magistrates, judges, and advocates, to prevent all 
excesses of authority, and to fine those who may fiul in the 
execution of their duties. 8. The purveyors to report to 
the Government the wishes of the citizens, and to establish 
a balance of expenditure. 9. The finance office to take 
charge of all that concerns money ; to administer the re- 
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ceipts, pay the expenses, and take care of the pnblic chest. 
10. The mag^trate for war to consult with the Doge regard- 
ing matters belonging to peace and war. 11. The mercan- 
tile office to settle disputes about commerce and naviga- 
tion. 12. No one to be allowed to contract friendship with 
the Podesta and his court. 13. No one to have dealings with 
foreign princes. 14. The exercises of the archers to be 
renewed under the two heads of the war department ; and, 
in conclusion, 16, whenever it might appear proper to the 
Doge and the Ancients to propose any other reforms, they 
must cause the Chancellor to notify the new proposals and 
their reasons to the Council of Forty ; if approved by them, 
the Doge, the Ancients, and the ofiicials of the Treasury 
would nominate eight reformers, with power limited to those 
chapters. 

XXV. 

A.D. 1421-1436. — ^An interregnum of fifteen years, 
during which Genoa was subject to Governors nominated 
by Filippo Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan. The Dogeship 
was restored in 1436. 

XXVI. 

A.D. 1450-1461. — Another interregnum of eleven years, 
during which Genoa was subject to France. The Dogeship 
was restored in 1461. 

XXV 11. 

A.D. 1463-1478. — A third interregnum of fifteen years, 
during which G^noa acknowledged as her suzerains, the 
Sforza, lords of Milati. The Dogeship restored in 1478. 

XXVILL 

A.D. 1488. — The constitution again reformed. The 
Dogeship was abolished, and twelve officers appointed to ad- 

t2 
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minister afiairs, six taken from tlie nobles, and six from the 
middle class ; but eventnally Lndoyico Sforza (H Moro) was 
recognised as Suzerain of the Bepublic. 

XXIX. 

A.D. 1499. — ^The suzerainty of Sforza was exchanged for 
that of Louis XII. of France. 

XXX. 

A.D. 1506. — Under this suzerainty it was ordered, to 
appease the people, that only one-third of the public offices 
could be held by the nobility. The people also appointed 
eight tribunes to watch over the afiairs of the Bepublic. 

xL2LzLx. 

A.D. 1507. — Genoa revolted against France, and ap- 
pointed a Doge ; but the revolt was suppressed, and she 
became again subject to France, the Doge being expelled. 

xxxn. 

A.D. 1512. — Genoa recovered her liberty for a moment, 
and restored the Dogeship, which after some mutations of 
fortune was maintained. 

XXXIII. 

A.D. 1515. — Genoa again submitted to the suzerainty 
of France, and the Dogeship was abolished. 

XXXIV. 

A.D. 1522. — The French expelled from Genoa, and the 
Dogeship restored. 
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XXXV 



A.D. 1527. — The French recovered Genoa, and appointed 
a Governor, expelling the Doge. 

XXXVT. 

A.D. 1628. — ^The French expelled. The Eepnblic placed 
nnder the suzerainty of the Emperor Charles V., bnt on 
an independent footing. The following constitntion, called 
the constitntion of Andrea Boria, was adopted : 1. A new 
list of nobles to be made, and entered in a catalogue, to 
be called the Golden Book ; to these the government of 
the Republic was to be entrusted. 2. The Greater Council 
to be composed of 400 members, all nobles, three-fourths 
to be elected by lot, and these to select the fourth fourth. 
3. From the Greater CouncU, one hundred to be chosen by 
lot to form a Lesser Council. 4. From the Greater Council 
to be chosen eight senators, forming, with the Doge, the 
executive power. 5. The Doge to be elected for two 
years ; to be President of the Greater and Lesser Councils ; 
to have the right to refase to submit any proposition to 
the vote. 6. The two Councils to be renewed every year. 
Senators to hold office for two years, under certain res- 
trictions. 7. Eight procurators, either ex-senators or ex- 
Doges, to preside at the Treasury. The senators and pro- 
curators united, to form the two colleges. 8. A magis- 
tracy of five censors, with very extensive powers, to see 
that the laws were carried out. 

XXXVII. 

A.D. 1547. — In this year the constitution was slightly 
altered by the passing of a law called the law * del Gktri- 
betto,' in virtue of which the fourth fourth of the members 
of the Greater Council, and all the members of the 
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Lesser Council, were to be nominated by the members of 
the two colleges, the executive power, the five censors, and 
the seven chief magistrates of .the city. 

XXXVIII. 

A.D. 1571 to 1576. — In the first named year began an agi- 
tation against the law ' del Guribetto.' This was abolished 
in 1575 ; but the tnmnlts only increased by concessions, 
and it was not till 1576 that the following compromise 
was agreed to by all parties : 1. The distinction between 
the two Portici was abolished. 2. All citizens entitled to 
administer the Government were to belong to one order — 
that of nobility. 3. The nobles who were incorporated on 
the old families, or Alberghi, in 1528, to resume their 
original names and titles. 4. The Senate to consist of 
twelve members, the college of procurators of eight, besides 
those who had been Doges. 5, The Greater Council to 
consist of 400 members, the Lesser of one hundred, both to 
be chosen by a committee of thirty, chosen by lot from the 
Lesser Council. 6. Authority over the laws, afiairs, peace 
and war, to be exercised by the two colleges and the 
Lesser Council ; the power of taxing by the Greater. 7. 
Power to elect yearly ten private persons to the order of 
nobility given to the two colleges and the Lesser Council. 

8. No mechanical trade to be exercised by the nobility. 

9. On resigning power, the Doge, senators, and procurators 
to be subjected to an examination by the Syndicate of 
censors. 10. Two conservators of the law to be appointed 
to watch over their observances and the voting of citizens. 
11. The Doge to be at least fifty years old, and to be elected 
in the following manner : the Greater Council to nominate 
fifteen names by ballot ; from these the Lesser Council to 
choose, and from these the Greater Council to select one by 
a majority of voices.^ 

* For fuller details vide Chapter IV., Giulio Cesare Vachero. 
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A.D. 1607. — In this year a law was passed directing 
that at certain fixed periods each member of the Lesser 
Council should place on the Council table a secret letter 
containing the name of any one he might consider worthy 
of exile. He whose name appeared in four secret letters 
should be at once subjected to deportation for two years. • 



XL. 

A.D. 1628. — ^A magistracy entitled * Inquisitors of State ' 
appointed. It was to consist of five nobles and one pro- 
curator. These were to assemble twice a week, communi- 
cate to one another the discoveries each had made, and 
the conversations each had heard, to the detriment of the 
Republic, in or out of its limits. They possessed power 
to imprison suspected people, Genoese or foreigners, ftnd, 
in case of capital punishment being necessary, to submit 
their evidence and the result of their enquiries to the two 
colleges, by which, in conjunction with them, sehtence 
should be passed. A few years later, the powers of the 
inquisitors were enlarged, and extended to the taking note 
of thefts, gambling, and social crimes. 

XLI. 

A.D. 1657. — It was decided that the members of the 
Greater Council should include all nobles who had reached 
the age of twenty-eight, ecclesiastics alone excepted, and 
the authority of the said Council should be enlarged by the 
election to it of three secretaries of state, of chancellors of 
the chamber, and of the ministers for Corsica, for War, for 
the Navy, for the supply of food, for matters extraordinary ; 
of fiEkthers of the commonwealth, of the general, and of 



captaiiu, of the agent for mppUcs, and of the varioas 
Govenioni. 

XLZL 

4.D. 1682, — It W»B rnled that tlw hundred members of 
the Leeser Gounral ihbnld, at the end of their yeaj- of office, 
remain aa adjaiiots to the newlj chosen handred members. 
Thna, the Iiauer Oonncil oame to oonsiat of two haadred 
memberB, resewsble annually hj half that namber. 



LP. 1797.— This yen, the old oacstitntion of 1528-7(> 
-was destetyed. TTnder I'mich dictation democracy vas 
pTDclfdmed. On Jaly 1 a eommiHHJon of twelyo le^latora 
ma BunmoDed to draw np a new democratic conatitntion. 
This was pnbliabed on December 2 following. It was to 
the following effect : 1. Liberty, Equality, and a National 
Representation were the only bases of the reformed Be- 
pnblic. 2. That the organic laws might be reformed. 3. 
That the Senate ahonld consist of thirty membera presided 
over by the Doge, and divided into five departments, viz, 
the Chief Mi^iatracy, the departments of Jnatice and 
Legislation, of the Interior, of War and !&brine, and of 
Finance ; the Doge to remain six years in office, and a third 
of the Senate to be renewed every two years. 4. The Doge 
and the Senate to be thus elected : three colleges to "be 
formed; one of owners of property, consisting of two hundred 
, membera, one of commercial men, of the same nnmber, and 
a third of learned men, one hnndred in number; them 
combined were to elect the Senate and propose three mem- 
bere as Doge, from whom the Senate were to select one. 5. 
Every three years a Coanci! of seventy-five members was 
to be nominated to inform the Government of the needa 6i 
the State, to receive eveiyyear the accounts of receipt and 
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expenditnre, and to examine the project of the laws pro- 
posed. 6. A Syndicate of seven censors was every two 
years to examine the decisions of the various magistracies, 
and to decide if they were in accordance with the laws. 
7. The Lignrian Republic was divided into six jurisdictions, 
and the jurisdictions into cantons, each with a prefect and 
an administrative council. There were other chapters 
relating to courts of appeal, to religion, to the navy, and 
to finance, into which it does not seem necessary to enter. 

XLIV. 

A.D. 1802. — This constitution was laid aside after the 
battle of Marengo, and the following substituted for it : 
1. That the Senate should consist of thirty members, pre- 
sided over by theDoge, to whom should pertain the execu- 
tive power, aided by five ministers, viz. a President, and 
Ministers for Justice, the Interior, War and Marine, and 
Finance. 2. That a National Council should propose the 
laws, watch over their observance, and elect the Doge from 
three names sent up by the colleges ; that the Doge should 
preside at the Senate and Council of Ministers, occupy his 
post six years, and have all the externals of sovereign 
power, and that a member of the supreme magistracy 
should countersign all his acts ; the said magistracy to be 
composed of the Doge, the President of the ministry, and 
four senators, and have control over the execution of the 
laws and of decrees, the publication of orders and edicts, 
the supervision of all the administrative magistracies, the 
regulation of foreign affairs, the revocation of the appoint- 
ments of dependent magistrates, the suspension of others, 
the provision for the external and internal wel&re of the 
State ; the superintendence of the administration of justice, 
of the public revenues, of international affairs, of public 
instruction, and the command of the army. 



XLV. 

4.D. 1804. — The Lignriaii iemtcny mui -oiiiled' to 
France, end divided into tlnee d^tavtuientoi irjiE^ Ctaaee^ 
MonteDotte, and the Apeninnea. Ihe con al itaB t iit M ife^ ;1802 
waiT afarogatedy the Lignrian aanuEi and hasmieis^ ipeie^^a^ 
moTed, and those of France subetilnted. '< 

XIjVIL ^ 

A.D. 1814-5. — April 18, 1814, Gtenoa sarrenderod to 
theSngUsh. On the following day, the English Oommander, 
Lord W. Bfflodanck, entered the city, and diieded tihat a 
Proviaional Goyemment shonld he formed, onilie ooiislitD- 
tion of 1797, with instmctions to adapt the oonstitation <rf 
1576 to the wants of the day; bat the Oongress of 
Vienna decided that Idgnria should he incorporated with 
Piedmont. 
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THE CONSPIRACIES OF GENOA. 

I 

I. 

A.D. 1221. — The first conspiracy recorded is that of Gug- 
lielmo Mari, a member of one of the consular feunilies 
of Lignria. His object was to expel the foreign Podesta, 
and to submit Genoa to the government of the aristocracy. 
He failed, and was exiled. 

11. 

A.D. 1229. — The foreign Podesta, Jacopo di Baldnino, a 
man of great capacity, conspired to prolong the period of 
his tenure of ofiSce, bnt he was foiled. 
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m 

A.D. 1240. — Gertam Genoese citizens conspired to make 
over the city to the Emperor Frederick II. But an inter- 
cepted letter from iiie Emperor revealed the conspiracy. 
The conspirators were sentenced to death, and their honses 
to destruction ; but they were saved by the intervention of 
the monks and preaching friars. 

IV. 

A.D. 1306-11. — Opizzino Spinola endeavoured to become 
master of the Republic, but ultimately failed. 

V. 

A.D. 1370. — Domenico Fregoso nsurped the Dogeship, 
and retained the office for eight years. 

VI. 

A.D. 1383. — ^Antoniotto. Adomo, Leonardo di Montaldo, 
and the Eregosi, conspired against the Doge, Niccol6 
Gnarco. They expelled him, and Montaldo became Doge. 

vn. 

A.D. 1390. — ^AU parties conspired against Doge Anto- 
niotto Adomo, who, on the pretext of journeying to his 
country seat, fled from the city. 

vm. 

A.D. 1 392. — ^Antonio Montaldo and the Ghibelline party 
conspired against Antoniotto Adomo (who, meanwhile, had 
recovered the Dogeship), and compelled him, for the 
second time, to flee. 



aas AivMNOjem. 



A.x>. 1417. — ^Teramo Adonio <x»i8p|rod witk IS^ppo 
llaro Vitocmii, lord (^ Mi]al^ agabil i^ 
foiled. ' 



A.D* 1420-1.— The Moataldi, tii6 ISaid^ Qmkb 
Torello, FnncMco Spindai and fFeitmo Adomo, ooiiqplpei 
with the flame prmoeagaiiiattiieBepiLld^ Theg^aiumedeK 
Genoa was iakexiy axidfeUimd^themuseiamigr <tf the Duke 
.of Milaiu 



A.D. 14S6. — ^Fraaoesoo Sjnaola ocmapized agaimit file 
MUanese rale, and veooyered libeHy for Genoa. 

xn. 

A.D. 1437. — Tommaso Fregoso conspired, and usurped 
tbe Dogeship. 

xm. 

A.D. 1437. — GmnantoDio Fiesco conspired against the 
Doge, and expelled him. 

XIV 

A.D. 1447. — Bamaha Adomo usurped the Dogeship, 
but was himself expelled by Giano Fregoso, who conspired 
against him. 

XV. 

A.D. 1462. — -Giovanni Carretto, Lamberto Grimaldi, and 
Prospero Adomo conspired with Francesco Sforza against 
the Doge, Spineta Fregoso, who was expelled, and Gtenoa 
feU under the suzerainty' of Sforza. 
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A.D* 1475. — ^Prospero Adomo conspired against the 
Milanese rule, and restored to Cbnoa lier freedom. 

xvn. 

A.D. 1479-80. — Conspiracy of the Dncbessa Bona and 
Batista Fregoso against Prospero Adomo : it succeeded. 

xvm. 

A.D. 1483. — The Archbishop Paolo Fregoso conspired 
against his nephew, the reigning Doge, and deposed him. 

XIX. 

A.D. 1488. — ^Ibleto Fiesco, with the Grimaldi, the 
Fieschi, the Adomi, and ex-Doge, conspired against Paolo 
Fregoso, and expelled him. 

XX. 

A.D. 1496. — Gianlnigi Fiesco conspired with Louis 
Xn. of France to incite the Riviera di Levante against 
Genoa, to place the whole under his suzerainty: suc- 
ceeded. 

XXI. 

A.D. 1512. — Giano Fregoso conspired against French 
rule, and, expelling the French, was made Doge. 

XXII. 

A.D. 1512. — TheFieschi and Adomi conspired to restore 
French rule, and did so. 
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;#«ii 



iujD* 1518-14 — OtfftaTiaiio Vr«gO0o ftmi ufpBed ihe 
IVenoli; bai,IiaTi]igbeoaiiiad«DogCf^z«8dlmi^^ 
pubfio to Vranois I. 

xxrv"/ 

A.D. 1 54i7.'-^Goii8pu»<7 of Gisnliugi de' 1^^ 



A.D. 1549. — Gonqriracjr of (HuHo Oibo agrim^ Aaiw^ 
Doria: fsaled. Oibo wm dxteuted. 



iuB. 1571-76.— The noUes of tiie Portioo NaoTo ocm- 
spired agflonst the law * ddt QmnbMo,* It ended inilie 

compromise of 1576.* 

XXV 11. 

A.D. 1601. — Gregorio Leveratto and Giambatista Yas- 
sallo conspired to deliver the Republic to France. They were 
betrayed by Antonio Marasso. Leveratto was beheaded, 
and Yassallo, at the time in France, declared a rebeL 

xxvin. 

A.D. 1628. — Conspiracy of Vachero betrayed by Bodini, 
and frustrated.' 

XXIX. 

A.Dr 1629. — ^An attempt made on the life of the Doge. 
Author undiscovered. 

» Fufe Chapter I. * Fiefo Appendix I. 

» Fte^e Chapter IV. 
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A.D. 1648. — Giampaolo Balbi, a nobleman, conspired to 
overtnm the Government. The conspiracy was revealed by 
Stefano Questa ; but Balbi escaped by flight. 

XXXL 

A.D. 1650. — Stefano Raggio, also a noble, conspired 
for the same purpose. The conspiracy was discovered ai^d 
Raggio was executed, his property confiscated, his house 
rased to the ground, his children exiled, and his name re- 
moved from the list of the nobility. 

XXXll. 

A.D. 1671. — Conspiracy against the State of Rafaele 
della Torre ; betrayed by his agent, Vicco. All his rela- 
tions were proscribed, he himself sentenced to death and his 
property confiscated, and a price of twenty thousand scudi 
placed on his head. He escaped ; but was assassinated in 
Venice. 

In the list of conspiracies prior to 1528, I have endea- 
voured to avoid entering any intestine quarrels, which 
might more properly be termed the quarrels between rival 
parties. To note all these would be to record the internal 
history of the Republic. v. 
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APPENDIX m. 

LIST OF THE DOGES OF GENOA. 
D00E8 APPOIIITIP FOB XJTB. 

1830. SiMOKS Bocoinbo&Al, Ist ]>)ge, decled Septood^ 

1839, resigned and x«tix6d to Pisa act itie close of 

1845. Gioyamii di Monta, 2nd Doge, decied Jannaxy 25, 
died the beginning xii 1350. 

1350. Giovanni Yalente, 3xd IX^, elected JTannaiy 9, le^ 
signed in 1358. 
The ducal seat remained vacant till 

1856, when Simone Boccanegra was elected for the second 
time November 15, poisoned in 1363 hy one Pier 
Malocelli at a banquet. 

1363. Oabriele Adorno, 4th Doge, elected March 14, driven 
ont by 

1370. Domenico Fregoso, 5th Doge, elected August 13, 
compelled to resign by a revolt of the people. 

1378. Antoniotto Adomo, 6th Doge, elected June 17, re- 
mained in office only a few hours, being unaccept- 
able to the people, succeeded by . 

1378. Niccolo Guarco, 7th Doge, elected June 17. Fled 
from Genoa, abandoning the Dogeship in April, 
1383, in consequence of a general tumult. 

1383. Federigo Pagano, 8th Doge, elected April 5, held 
office only two days, in consequence of the in- 
trigues of Antoniotto Adomo. 

1383. Leonardo Montaldo, 9th Doge, appointed April 7, 
died June 1384. 
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A.D. 

1384 Antoniotto Adorno, Doge for the second time, elected 
June 16, resigned in 1300, fearing a limitation of 
his powers. 

1390. Giacomo Fregoso, 10th Doge, elected August 3, was 

expelled in 1391 by 

1391. Antoniotto Adorno, Doge for the third time, elected 

April 9, fled at the close of the following year, 
on being threatened by 

1392. Antoniotto Montaldo, 11th Doge, elected June 16, 

was driven out the following year by 

1393. Pietro Fregoso, 12th Doge, elected July 13, was de- 

prived of the Dogeship the same day by the people. 
1393. Clemente Promontorio, 13th Doge, elected July 13, 

held office for one day only, being expelled by the 

people. 
1393. Francesco Guistiniano, 14th Doge, elected July 14, 

resigned office the same year, being expelled by 

the people. 

1393. Antoniotto Montaldo, Doge for* the second time, 

elected November 1, resigned the following year 
in disgust. 

1394. Niccolo Zoagli, 15th Doge, elected May 24, resigned 

the same year, finding the office unsuited to his 
habits. 

1394. Antonio Guarco, 16th Doge, elected September 17, 
held office only a fortnight, being driven out by 
the intrigues of 

1394. Antoniotto Adorno, Doge for the fourth time, elected 
September 3 ; . vacated 1396. Genoa administered 
by France from 1396 to 1413. 
The ducal chair was untenanted. 

1413. Giorgio Adorno, 17th Doge, elected March 27, and 
reigned two years, being then deposed in favour of 

1415. Barnaba Guarco, 18th Doge, elected March 29 ; re- 
signed July 3 the same year, his character ijot 
being equal to the turbulence of the times. 

z 
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A.D. 

1415. Toxmnaso Fregoso, 19tib Boge, elected Jvij 4, filled 

the office till Dec. 2, 1421, when he resigned 

Genoa to the snzerainiy^ of the Dnke of Mian. 

The dncal chair then remained vacant fifteen years. 

1436. Isnardo Gnarco, 20th Doge, remained in office seven 

days, when he was expelled hy 
1486. Tommaso Eregoso, Doge for i^e second time, driven 
ontby 

1437. Batista Frejgoso, his brother, bat only fixr a few honrs, 

when returned 

1437. Tommaso Fregoso, March 24 ; remamed in office 
till the end of 1442, when he was deposed. 

1443. Ba&ele Adomo, 21st Doge, elected Jannary 28, re- 
signed to his brother, January 4;, 1447. 

1447. Bamaba Adomo, 22nd Doge, elected Jannary 4, only 
held office for twenty-six days, when he was 
onsted by 

1447. Giano Fregoso, 23rd Doge, elected January 30, died 

in December 1448. 

1448. Ludovico Fregoso, 24th Doge, elected December 16, 

was deposed December 1450. 
1450. Pietro Fregoso, 25th Doge, elected December 8, filled 

the chair till May 11, 1458, when the suzerainty 

of the country was assumed by France. 
The ducal seat remained vacant for three years. 
1461. Prospero Adomo, 26th Doge, elected March 12, sat 

only till July 8, when he was expelled by Paolo 

Fregoso, Archbishop of Genoa. 
1461. Spineta Fregoso, 27th Doge, elected July 8, sat only 

three days, forced to resign by the intrigues of 

1461. Ludovico Fregoso, Doge for the second time, driven 

out by 

1462. Paolo Fregoso, Archbishop of Genoa, 28th Doge, 

elected May 14, kept the chair only a few days, 
when he was forced to resign to 
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A.D. 

1462. Lndovico Fregoso, Doge for the third time, elected 

June 8, filled the office till the beginning of the 
following year, when turned out by 

1463. Paolo Fregoso, Archbishop of Genoa, Doge for the 

second time ; sat till the end of the following 

year, when Genoa accepted the suzerainty of 

Francesco Sforza. 
The ducal chair remained vacant for nearly fourteen 

years. 
1478. Prospero Adomo, Doge for the second time, elected 

August 17, driven out by 
1478. Battista Fregoso, 29th Doge, elected November 25, 

expelled by 
1483. Paolo Fregoso, Archbishop of Genoa, Doge for the 

third time ; entered on the office November 25, 

performed its duties until 1488, when he resigned 

the suzerainty to Ludovico Sforza. 
The ducal chair remained unfilled for nineteen 

years. 
1507. Paolo da Nove, 30th Doge, elected April 10. In the 

course of the year Genoa was occupied by the 

French, who deposed him. 
The ducal chair remained unoccupied for about four 

years. 

1512. Giano Fregoso, 30st Doge, elected June 29, expelled 

the following year by the Fieschi and Adomi. 

1513. Ottaviano Fregoso, 32nd Doge, elected June 11, 

occupied the chair till 1515, when he made over the 
suzerainty of the Republic to Fran9ois I. of France. 
The ducal chair remained unoccupied for seven 
years, during which time Ottaviano Fregoso acted 
as \icegerent for the King of France. 
1522. Antoniotto Adomo, 33rd Doge, elected June 2, driven 
out by Andrea Doria in 1527. The following 
year the Constitution of 1528 made the term of 
the Doge's office biennial. 



m jlppendicbs. 



D0018 APFOIHTXI) FOB TWO TBABS. 

1528. Oberio Cat;titt&eO| 84tli Doge, elected December 12. 

1531. Rktisia Spinola, SSth Doge, elected Jaaraaxy 4. 

1538^ Batista LomelUno^ 36th Doge, elected Jaamaiy 4. 

1535. OristofoTO Grixnaldi, 37tli Doge, elected Jaunaiy 4. 

1537. Qiambatista Doria, 38th Doge, elected Jaunaiy 4. 

1539. Andrea GiiurtiiiianOy 39th iboge, elected Jaxmaiy 4. 

1541. Leonardo Cattaneo, 40th Doge^ elected Jaanaiy 4. 

1543. Andrea Centorioney 4l8t Doge, elected Jannaxy 4. 

1545. Qiambatista de'Fomari, 42nd DpgCi elected Jan- 
nary 4. 

1547. Benedetto Gfentile, 43rd Doge, elected January 4. 

1549. (Jasparo Grimaldi, 44fth Doge, elected Jannazy 4. 

1551 . Lnca Spinola, 45ih Doge, elected Jannary 4u 

1553. GHiacomo Promontorio, 46th Doge, elected Jannary 4 

1555. Agostino Pinello, 47tli Doge, elected January 4. 

1557. Pier Giovanni Cibo, 48tli Doge^ elected Jannary 4. 

1559. Geronimo Vivaldi, 49fcli Doge, elected Jannary 4. 

1561. Paolo Batista Calvi, 50fch Doge, elected Jannary 4 ; 
died during the course of the year. 

1561. Batista Cicala, 51st Doge, elected October 4. 

1563. Giambatista Lercaro, 52nd Doge, elected October 7. 

1565. Ottavio Gentile, 53rd Doge, elected October 11. 

1567. Simone Spinola, 54th Doge, elected October 15. 

1569. Paolo Giustiniani, 55th Doge, elected October 6. 

1571. Gianotto Lomellino, 56th Doge, elected October 10. 

1573. Giacomo Grimaldi, 57th Doge, elected October 16. 

1575. Prospero Centurione, 58th Doge, elected October 
17. 

1577. Giambatista Gentile, 59th Doge, elected October 19. 

1579. Niccolo Doria, 60th Doge, elected October 20. The 
first who bore the title Serenissimo, 

1581. Geronimo de'Franchj, 61st Doge, elected October 21. 
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1583. Geronimo Chiavari, 62nd Doge, elected November 4. 

1585. Ambrosio di Negro, 63rd Doge, elected November 8. 

1587. Davide Vacca, 64tli Doge, elected November 14. 

1589. Batista Negrone, 65tli Doge, elected November 20. 

1591. Gianagostino Giustiniano, 66th Doge, elected No- 
vember 27. 

1593. Antonio Grimaldi, 67th Doge, elected November 72. 

1595. Matteo Senarega, 68th Doge, elected December 4. 

1597. Lazzaro Grimaldi, 69th Doge, elected December 10. 

1599. Lorenzo Sauli, 70th Doge, elected February 27. 

1601. Agostino Doria, 71st Doge, elected February 24. 

1603. Pietro de' Franchi, 72nd Doge, elected February 26. 

1605. Luca Grimaldi, 73rd Doge, elected March 1. 

1607. Silvestra Invrea, 74th Doge, elected March 3 ; died 
before his installation. 

1607. Geromino Assereto, 75th Doge, elected March 22. 

1609. Agostino Pinello, 76th Doge, elected April 1. 

1611. Alessandro Giustiniano, 77th Doge, elected April 6. 

1613. Tommaso Spinola, 78th Doge, elected April 21. 

1615. Bernardo Clavarezza, 79th Doge, elected April 23. 

1617, Giangiacomo Imperiale, 80th Doge, elected April 22. 

1619. Pietro Durazzo, 81st Doge, elected May 2. 

1621. Ambrogio Doria, 82nd Doge, elected May 4. 

lt)23. Giorgio Centurione, elected June 25; but refused 
the office. 

1623. Federigo de' Franchi, 83rd Doge, elected June 25. 

1625. Giacomo Lomellino, 84th Doge, elected June 16. 

1627. Giancuia Chiavari, 85th Doge, elected June 28. 

1629. Andrea Spinola, 86th Doge, elected June 26. 

1631. Leonardo Torre, 87th Doge, elected June 30. 

1633. Gianstefano Doria, 88th Doge, elected July 9. 

1635. Gianfrancesco Brignole, 89th Doge, elected July 11. 

1637. Agostino Pallavicino, POth Doge, elected July 13. 

1639, Giambatista Durazzo, 91st Doge, elected July 28. 

1641. Gianagostino de' MariDi, 02nd Doge, elected Aug. 14. 



8^ APFMNBItam. 

« 

1643. Gknifaaiasta LetcMo, 98id 

1645. Laca Giiutiiuaiio, 94«b I)c)ge^ died 

in ilie foUowing yeart 

1646. Giambidasta LcmidHiio* 9Sa Doge^ ole^ 
1648. Oiaoomo de' Fniidii, 9601 Doge, ekeled Aii^^ 
1650. Agostiiio CentorkKDi^ 97tli Doge, elected ABgosfc 23. 
1652. Geronimo de' Ibnmchi, 98lih Doge^ eieeled Novem- 
ber 8. 

1654 Alessandro SpiBoK 99lli Doge^ eleotod CMober 9. 
1656. Giiilio Sauli, lOOOi Doge, ^eM OeMier 12. 
1658. Giambatista Centuzioiie, lOlrt Doge^ eieeled Odko- 
berl5. 

1660. Oiambemaido Frogone^ lOSsd Doge^ eieoled Octo- 

ber 28. 

1661. Antoniotto LiYxea, lOSrd Doge^ eieeled Mwdi 29. 
1663. Ste&no Man, 10401 D(^, elecM i^ 18* 
1665. Cesare Dnraszo, 105tlL Doge, eieoled Apnl 18.. 
1667. Cesare Gentile, 106tli Doge, elected May 10. 
1669. Francesco Garbarino, 107tli Doge, elected Jane 18. 
1671. Alessandro Grimaldi, lOStli Doge, elected June 27. 
1673. Agostino Salozzo, 109tli Doge, elected July 5. 
1675. Antonio Passano, 110th Doge, elected July 11. 
1677. Giannettino Odone, llltb Doge, elected July 16. 
1679. Agostino Spinola, 112ih Doge, elected July 29. 
1681. Luca Maria Invrea, 113 th Doge, elected August 13. 
1683. Francesco Maria Imperiale, 114th Doge, elected 

August 18. 

1685. Pietro Durazzo, 115th Doge, elected August 23. 

1687. Luca Spinola, 116th Doge, elected August 27. 

1689. Oberto Torre, 117th Doge, elected August 31. 

1691. Giambatista Cattaneo, 118th Doge, elected Septem- 
ber 4. 

1693. Francesco Invrea, 119th Doge, elected September 9. 

1695. Bendinello Negrone, 120th Doge, elected September 
16. 
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1697. Francesco Maria Sanli, 121st Doge, elected Septem- 
ber 17. 

1699. Girolamo Mari, 122nd Doge, elected June 3. 

1701. Federigo de' Franchi, 123rd Doge, elected June 7. 

1703. Antonio Grimaldi, 124tli Doge, elected August 9. 

1705. Ste&no Onorato Feretto, 125tli Doge, elected Au- 
gust 12. 

1707. Domenico Maria Mari, 126tih Doge, elected Septem- 
ber 9. 

1709. Vincenzo Duriizzo, 127tli Doge, elected September 14. 

1711. Francesco Maria Imperiale, 128th Doge, elected 
September 17. 

1713. Gianantonio Giustiniano, 129th Doge, elected Sep- 
tember 22. 

1715. Lorenzo Centurione, 130th Doge, elected September 
26. 

1717. Benedetto Viale, 131st Doge, elected September 30. 

1719. Ambrogio Imperiale, 132nd Doge, elected October 4. 

1721. Cesare de'Franchi, 133rd Doge, elected October 8. 

1723. Domenico Negrone, 134th Doge, elected October 13. 

1726. Girolamo Veneroso, 135th Doge, elected January 18. 

1728. Luca Grimaldi, 136th Doge, elected January 22. 

1730. Francesco Maria Balbi, 137th Doge, elected January 
25. 

1732. Domenico Spinola, 138fch Doge, elected January 29. 

1734. Stefano Durazzo, 139th Doge, elected February 3. 

1736. Niccolo Cattaneo, 140th Doge, elected February 7. 

1738. Costantino Balbi, 14l8t Doge, elected February 11. 

1740. Niccolo Spinola, 142nd Doge, elected February 16. 

1742. Domenico CaneVaro, 143rd Doge, elected February 
20. 

1744. Lorenzo Mari, 144th Doge, elected February 27. 

1746. Gianfrancesco Brignole Sale, 145th Doge, elected 
March 3. 

1748. Cesare Cattaneo, 146th Doge, elected March 6. 



I 



JlPF£NDICES. 

1750. Agoolino Tiale, li7tb Dogf, elecled AlaKli 10. 
17$2. Sterano Lomelliao, elected Uarcb 28, bat dccUned 

the office. 
1752, Giambatiela Grimaldi, 148th Doge, elected Jane 7. 

1754. GiBngiacomo Veneroso, 14(*th Doge, elected Jmie H. 

1755. Gi&ngi&como Grimaldi, loOilt Doge, elected Jane 22. 
1758. Matteo Fmnzone, l.Slet Doge, elected Aogost 22. 
17C0. AgoBtiDo LomelUno, 152nd D<^e, elected Sept«nber 

10. 

1702. Ridulfo Emilio Maria Brignole Sale, ISSnl Doge, ' 
elected November 25. 

1705. Francesco Maria RoTere, 154tli Doge, elected Janu- 
ary 29. 

17f)7. Marcello DnrazsQ, 155tli Doge, elected Febrnary 3. 

1769. Giambatista Negrone, l&6th Doge, elected February 
10 ; died January 20, 1771. 

1771. Giatnbatista Cambiafio, 1.57th Doge, elected April 
16 ; died December 21, 1772. 

1773. Ferdinando Spinola, elected Jannaty 7 ; bnfc declined 
the office on tbe plea of old age on tbe 12th of 
the same month. 

1773. Pierfrancesco Grimaldi, 158th D<^e, elected Janu- 
ary 26. 

1775. Brizio Giuetiniano, 159th D<^e, elected Jannary 31. 

1777. Ginseppe Lomellino, 160th Doge, elected Febmary 4, 

1779. Giacomo Maria Brignole, 161st Doge, elected 
March 1. 

1781. Marcantonio Gentile, 162nd Doge, elected March 8. 

1783. Giambatiata Airoli, 163rd Doge, elected May 6. 

1785. Giancarlo Pallavicino, 164th Doge, elected Jnne 6. 

1787. Raffaele de' Ferrari, 166th Doge, elected Jnly 4, 

1789. Alerame Pallavicino, 166th Doge, elected July 30. 

1791. Michelangelo Cambiaao, 167th Doge, elected Sep. 
t«mber 3. 

1793. Giuseppe Dona, 168th Doge, elected September 10, 
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1795. Giacomo Maria Brignole, Doge for the second time, 

elected November 17. 
1802. Girolamo Durazzo, 169th and last Doge of Genoa, 

elected July 30. 

On April 26, 1814, under the auspices of Lord William 
Bentinck, Girolamo Serra was appointed President of the 
Government. He laid down the office on December 26 of 
the same year, on the union of Genoa with Piedmont. 
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interesting of Colonel Malubbon's contributions to periodical literature Colonel 

Mallbson will do good service by thus pursuing the history of India, — so compli- 
cated and so little studied,— into its darker comers. It is only by attracting 
attention to the prominent figures in Indian history, by casting light upon the salient 
figures of their career, and making them stand out boldly from the canvas, that it 
will ever be possible to interest the general reader in Indian affairs. This Colonel 
Malleson is ddng, and doing well ; and we wish him the success he deserves.' 
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